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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


Recorp Commission.—The recent 
publications and proceedings of the Com- 
missioners of Records, indicate such an 
increase of exertion, and the presence of 
such a new spirit amongst them, that we 


think it right to call the attention of our - 


readers to the subject, and shall do so in 
an article in our next Magazine. We 
are also conscious of being in arrear with 
our Criticisms of Topography, and hope 
very shortly to pay attention to Tierney’s 
History of Arundel, Trollope’s History of 
Christ’s Hospital, and Steinman’s His- 
tory of Croydon. 
Crosspy HALL. 

Mr. Willement, F.S.A. has very libe- 
rally offered to present Painted Glass for 
the Oriel window at Crosby Hall; and 
it is proposed to admit into each win- 
dow six or eight shields of arms of the 
Subscribers to the restoration ; a species 
of decoration very appropriate to the style 
of the 15th century. 

Mr. J. Curtine, of Hitchen, observes, 
‘¢ As in the restoration of Crosby Hall it 
is intended to make use of stained glass 
for the principal window, I am anxious to 
call the attention of that Committee to 
the very beautiful and genuine collection 
of that material in my possession, con- 
taining, more or less, 240 square feet, 
which I brought from Germany at consi- 
derable expense, for the Church of 
Hetchin, Herts; but which was declined 
for want of funds equal to the expense of 
putting itup. It has received the highest 
praise from a considerable number of our 
first-rate antiquaries and artists, and a 
general opinion prevails, that it is to be 
attributed to Albert Durer. There can 
be no question then as to merit. Should 
the whole world be ransacked, nothing of 
the sort could be found more appropriate 
for Crosby Hall. The difficulty of pro- 
curing any quantity of genuine old glass 
has brought into fashion modern, but 
how miserable is the best of the latter, 
compared with the old.’? In our Maga- 
zines for November and December 1832, 
we gave a full acount of this beautiful 
glass, and it would give us pleasure to 
see it preserved in so appropriate a place 
as Crosby Hall. 

H. H.«views the oppressive tax upon 
Literature of eleven copies in its right 
light; but we do not perceive anything 
new in his remarks. The books com- 
posed chiefly of prints, or expensively il- 
lustrated by. engravings and colours, are 
those in which the demand has always 
been most grievously felt. We look for- 
ward with hope to the time when a vi- 
gorous effort may be made to relieve the 


Arts,—for the Arts suffer as much or more 
than Literature, from this unjustifiable 
burden and discouragement. 

J. T. in his further remarks on the 
right of Colonial Bishops to the title of 
‘My Lord,’’ wanders from the point 
first discussed. He has sent us some ex- 
tended remarks on the respect due to the 
Fathers of the Church, and the terms of 
respect by which they have been address- 
ed in all ages. We believe these were 
never denied, or intended to be withheld, 
by any writer in our pages; the question 
was, whether there should not be some 
distinction in style between Lord Bishops, 
who are Peers of Parliament, per Baro- 
niam; and Colonial Bishops, who are 
not members of the House of Lords. He 
would make that a subject of religious 
sentiment, which was merely a question 
of worldly precedence. 

Mr. James LoGaN requests us to make 
the following statement relative to the 
Catalogue which he is preparing of docu- 
ments relative to Cambrian History (an- 
nounced in our last number), ‘I am 
employed by the Royal Cymmrodorion 
Welsh Society, to form a descriptive Ca- 
talogue of all MSS. in the Cumraég lan- 
guage relating to Wales, or written by 
Welshmen, preserved in our grand Na- 
tional depository, where I have found a 
rich and highly interesting store of docu- 
ments. The Society, who possess a Li- 
brary of unique MSS. and have already 
published a valuable series of Transac- 
tions, will, I believe, also publish this 
collection, which must be highly useful 
to the general and monastic Historian, 
the Topographical writer, and the Bio- 
grapher. The utility of such works of 
reference is great, and I cannot but think 
that other national Societies might, with 
much credit, appropriate a portion of 
their funds to the same patriotic and be- 
neficial purpose.” 

Mr. STEINMAN remarks, “ It appears, 
from Dod’s Church History, vol. iii. p. 
57, that Sir Arthur Aston (of whom I 
have supplied a memoir in your last num- 
ber), on tendering his services to Charles, 
at the first breaking out of the Rebellion, 
met with a refusal, ‘ his Majesty alleging 
that the cry of Popery already ran so 
high against him, that it would certainly 
inflame matters if he admitted so many 
persons of that communion.’ Whereupon 
Aston immediately, by way of trying the 
King’s disposition, made the same tender 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax, who at once 
embraced it. This second offer had the 


desired effect, and through it Sir Arthur 
obtained a royal commission.’’ 
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GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF THE ROYAL LIBRARY IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Enovcn has been said in the Magazine for January respecting the 
encadrement of one of the most precious jewels ever attached to the 
Crown of England. But interesting to the general reader as that 
minute and accurate account of the noble structure built expressly to con- 
tain the Georgian Library must have been, it must be confessed that 
public curiosity has been rather stimulated than satisfied with respect to 
its contents. Partial as is the interest felt in bibliographical researches, I 
cannot resist the temptation of affording to the few who may desire it, 
such a glimpse of the literary treasures of this great national collection, as 
may induce those hitherto indifferent, to enter the temple of knowledge, 
and explore its penetralia themselves. To such may be repeated the 
comfortable assurance, that within the walls of that noble apartment so 
accurately represented in the preceding number,* is contained “ the 
valuable library formed by his Majesty King George the Third, to the 
number of more than seventy thousand volumes, comprising a judicious 
selection of the best authors in all departments of literature and science, 
particularly in history; and including a rich collection of the earliest and 
rarest productions of the press, together with an extensive series of maps, 
plans, and drawings, chiefly illustrative of the topography of the British 
dominions.” + This splendid library is said to have cost King George the 
Third the sum of 300,000/. An alphabetical catalogue of its contents, 
compiled with considerable diligence by Sir Frederick Barnard, the late 
King’s librarian, was printed at the expense of his Majesty King George 
the Fourth, in the most sumptuous manner, in five volumes folio. ‘To this 
was subsequently added another correspondent volume in folio, containing 
a catalogue of the maps and prints annexed to the same collection. 





* Reference having been made in that article to Clarke’s Repertorium Bibliogra- 
phicum, p. 179, I think it right to apprise those who may have been led to search for 
information in that quarter, that of the following works, which are all mentioned as 
being printed upon vellum in the King’s Library, not one executed in that manner is 
to be found in the Royal collection. The works mentioned so fallaciously are these, 
which I transcribe as a beacon to the unwary. Apollonius Rhodius, Lit. Cap. 
Florent. 1496, 4to. Augustinus de Civitate Dei. Ven. Spira, 1470, fol. Biblia His- 
panica, Ferrara, 1553, fol. Petrarcha, Sonetti, &c. Venet. V. Spira, 1470, fol. Sal- 
lustius. Venet V. Spira, 1470, fol. Neither do the Soncaino Hebrew Bible of 1488, 
or the Parvus Cato, by Caxton, mentioned by Clarke, appear in the Royal Collection. 

+ Returns to Parliament in 1833, p. 4. 

t The British Museum has been frequently indebted to Royal munificence for the 
augmentation of its literary treasures. In the year 1757, it received a royal grant 
from King George the Second, of a Library of Books and MSS. collected by the 
Kings of England from Henry VII. to William III. since whose time it has been con- 
tinued, and is still annually increasing by the privilege annexed to it of being supplied 
with a copy of every publication entered at Stationers’ Hall. This invaluable collec- 
‘tion, at the time when the Museum Act passed, consisted of about 2000 MSS. and up- 
wards of 9000 printed books. Among the former is the Alexandrian Codex of the 
Bible, the printing of which, according to the Parliamentary Report for 1828, has 
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This library was formed with every advantage which the command of 
unlimited resources could bestow. Indeed, the facilities afforded by the 
then unransacked treasures of the Continent, were such as may never again 
concur to enable any individual to form so magnificent a collection. To 
the tlibrary of Consul Smith, formed at Venice of many rare and early 
printed books, were added literary treasures of a similar nature from all 
parts of Europe ; while in our own country the dispersion of various private 
libraries all contributed to the same purpose. With opportunities such as 
these, the Royal Library became a fit appendage to the Crown of England ; 
and there are those, and good judges too, who still lament their separation. 
The gratitude of the Nation is however most justly due to the munificent 
Sovereign, whose rich gift is now enclosed in a proper receptacle, for the 
use and advantage of every educated Briton. The peculiar character of 
this Library is, that it partakes of the nature of both a public and private 
collection, containing all the books of reference and standard works which 
are essential to the former, without any indications of that inconsiderate 
selection too often characteristic of the latter. It possessed also those 
rare and beautiful specimens of the art of printing, which instructively 
demonstrated its rise and progress, and those valuable illustrated works, 
which are usually confined to the cabinets of the curious and the mansions 
of the rich. 

In all these rich and rare literary treasures, every Englishman possesses 
a legitimate interest, and must feel perfect satisfaction in the knowledge that 
he is indebted for the accumulation of such treasures, and for his partici- 
pation in their advantages, to the literary taste and generous spirit of the 
most enlightened Monarchs of his country. In the midst of this national 
gratulation, it is necessary to remind the reader that certain books were 
retained by his late Majesty, and, although enumerated in the Catalogue, 
do not form part of his gift to the Nation. Of these volumes, two only in 
all probability were selected for their intrinsic worth ; and of the rest, those 
which had belonged to Jacob Bryant most likely owed their retention to 
that circumstance. Upon no other principle can I account for so miscel- 
laneous a selection as the following, which, as accurately as I am able to 
ascertain, comprehends all the books which were kept back by his late 
Majesty, and are now probably deposited in some one or other of the 
Royal palaces. 

The Doctrinal of Sapience, printed upon vellum by William Caxton at West- 
minster, in 1489, folio. This unique volume contains the chapter upon the 
Negligencies of the Mass, which is omitted in the copies upon paper.* 

The Fables of sop, printed by Caxton, folio. The only copy as yet known 
to exist, and probably retained upon that account alone. 

Psalterium, Latiné, Moguntiz, 1457, folio. This noble copy of the first 
Psalter was obtained from the University of Gottingen, and subsequently 
attired in purple velvet, with gold clasps, the royal arms worked also in gold, 
being attached to the sides. 

The Plays of Shakespeare. London, 1632, folio. The second edition, with 
the well-known autograph of King Charles the First. This book was probably 
retained in preference to the more valuable first edition of the great dramatist, 
as being so interesting and authentic a memorial of the martyr-King. 





cost the nation 9,286/. To George the Third also the Museum is indebted for a 
numerous collection of Pamphlets and Periodical Papers, published between 1640 and 
1660, containing 30,000 articles; which donation was made in the year 1762. A 
complete set of the Journals of the Lords and Commons was subsequently given by 
the same royal hand. 

* See Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, vol. i. 
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Boccaccio, de Mulieribus claris, folio. Ulme, Joannes Zainer, 1473. Editio 

rinceps. 

. Dialogus creaturarum Moralizatus. Folio. Goude, Gerardus de Leeu. 1482 
Falcon‘a, Proba, Excerptum é Maronis Carminibus, &c. s.R.D. a. 4to. 
Glanvi!la, de Proprietatibus Rerum, in folio maximo. 

Horatii Opera, Landini, Venetiis, 1483. Folio. 

Josephus de Bello Judaico, Latiné. Folio. Rome, per Arnoldum Pan- 
nartz. 1475. 

Lactantius, folio. Rome, per Conradum Sweynheym et Arnoldum Pan- 
antz. Rome. 1468. 

Missale ad usum Ecclesiz Sarisburiensis. Folio. Rothomagi, Martin Morin, 
1497. 

In Membranis. 

Plutarchi Apothegmata Latine, quarto. Sine loci, anni, aut typographi 
indicatione, charactere eodem Latino quo Florus, Horatius, et Lucanus im- 
pressi sunt. 

Sabellicus, Aineades. Folio. Venetiis, 1498. 

Sabellicus, Rerum Venetarum. Folio. Venetiis, Andrea de Asule. 1487. 

In Membranis. 

Senecee Tragoedie, Ferrari, Andreas Gallicus, c. 1484. Folio. 

Terentii Comeediz. Folio. Tarvisii. 1477. 

Valerius Maximus. Venetiis per Joannem de Colonia. 1474. Folio. 

Virgilius. Venetiis, Aldus, 1505. 8vo. 


Having thus briefly enumerated the works which the curious stranger 
will look for in vain upon the well-furnished shelves of the Royal Library 
in the British Museum, I proceed to give some account of the books 
actually contained therein. 

To begin with the beginning, that is, with the invention of the art of 
printing, | may mention the following xylographic productions, so well 
described by Baron Heinecken, in his admirable Idée générale d'une 
Collection Complette des Estampes. 


The Biblia Pauperum, consisting of forty tablets, fortunately uncoloured, 
but pasted upon sheets of coarse paper, is preserved in a coverture of red 
morocco. 

The Historia Sancti Joannis, Latiné; is represented upon fifty tablets, being, 
according to Heinecken, the fifth edition of that work. These cuts are also 
uncoloured, and pasted upon coarse paper, and the volume itself is also bound 
in red morocco. 

There is also a German version of the same work with the cuts coloured, 
which circumstance, in the estimation of all true bibliographical antiquaries, 
tends to diminish their value. 


These rude efforts of the infant art were the adumbration, so te speak, of 
the perfect art of printing, and as such, have always been regarded with 
especial reverence by all true bibliographers. 


Next in order to be noticed, are the books printed with moveable types. 


Among the very first, although destitute of date, place, or name of printer, 
I may, upon the authority of the Cremerian inscription at Paris, name the 
famous Mazarine Bible, in two volumes, folio. The present copy is in excel- 
lent preservation, upon paper, having the first page of each volume decorated, 
and all the initials filled in by the rubricator. It measures 153 by 114, and is 
sumptuously bound in blue morocco, with linings of blue silk. Both volumes 
being enclosed in blue morocco cases.* 





* Of this rare and valuable work, the following copies are known to exist upon 
paper: in the Libraries of Eton College, Earl Spencer, Sir John Thorold, Mr. J. 
Lloyd, Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Hibbert’s copy now probably at Dublin. Of the still 
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Lamenting the absence of the first printed book with a date subjoined, next 
in order of time I may enumerate the second edition of the Latin Psalter, 
printed by Fust and Schoiffer at Mentz, in 1459, folio. The present copy is 
upon vellum, measuring 163 by 12%, and bound in blue morocco. After the 
well-known colophon upon the last page of this volume, certain musical notes 
have been added by some ancient hand, corresponding with the following 
words there also inserted. ‘‘ Fortem virili pectore laudemus, omnes feminam 
que sanctitatis gloria ubique fulget inclyta.” The copy under description 
contains only 130 leaves, whereof the first 118 include the Psalter, and the re- 
maining twelve the Vespers and other Hymns, &c. But of these Vespers there 
are 18 leaves, both in the Royal copy at Paris and in that of Earl Spencer,* 
therefore it is clear that six of these are wanting in the present copy. The 
total number of leaves in a perfect copy being 136. This copy is also re- 
markable as containing an unusual number of manuscript alterations in the 
text of the Psalter. In many instances several lines of the printed characters 
have been erased, and manuscript letters inserted in their stead. The work 
probably of some pious monk, desirous of adapting the old ritual to the use of 
the Monastery in which this copy happened to be placed. Instances of these 
alterations are particularly obvious in pages 38, 95, 194, 226, 245, 246, 247, 
248, and 249. They may also be remarked in pages 5, 8, 11, 13, 18, 21, 36, 
39, 50, 60, 68, 75, 76, 82, 86, 91, 113, 114, 115, 128, 134, 135, 144, 154, 157, 
159, 163, 165, 167, 169, 171, 175, 177, 179, 180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 190, 193, 199, 202, 225, 227, 234, 236, 243, 250, 251, 252, 255, 257, 
258, 259, 260. Erasures have also been made at pages 22, 113, 128, 144, 173, 
185, 225, 227, 235, 255, and 256, which have not been supplied at all. An 
entire verse has been added in manuscript, to page 223, and all the musical 
notes are as usual filled in by the hand. 

Following the order of time, | may next mention the noble copy of Durandi 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, printed at Mentz in 1459, folio, being the 
third book with a date. It measures 164 by 12 inches, and is bound in old calf. 

A legitimate production of the press of Gutenberg next claims our attention, 
being no less than a very fine copy of the Catholicon Januense, printed at 
Mentz in 1460. This portly folio measures 153 by 11 inches, and is clothed 
in blue morocco. 

Next in order of time comes that famous Bible printed by Pfister, previous 
to the year 1461, at Bamberg, in two noble folio volumes. The present copy 
is very beautiful, and the texture of the paper very fine. It is sumptuously 
bound in blue morocco, richly gilt, with silk linings, and enclosed in blue 
morocco cases. Vol. I. measures 15 inches by 103, and Vol. II. 143 by 11 
inches. This is commonly called the Bible of Schelhorn. 

Reverting to the early efforts of the press of Mentz, we arrive at “‘ magnificen- 
tissima, et famigeratissima illa Biblia Latina,”’ in the enthusiastic language of 





more precious copies of this work upon velium, that accurate and excellent biblio- 
grapher M, Van Praet enumerates only five. In the Royal Libraries of Paris and 
Berlin, in a monastery in the Black Forest, and in the libraries of the Hon. Thomas 
Grenville and Mr. Perkins. See his invaluable Catalogue des Livres sur Vélin. 

* In the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, however, Dr. Dibdin has stated the number of 
leaves in this volume to be 151, being the number inscribed in manuscript upon the 
last leaf. Some ancient hand having so numbered the leaves up to folio 118, and 
afterwards in like manner numbered the pages, which circumstance escaped the cur- 
sory observation of that bibliographer. Far be it from me to undertake the endless 
and unprofitable task of pointing out the errors of Dr. Dibdin; but in reference to 
the work in question, he has so authoritatively remarked (B. S. i. 118) that this edi- 
tion may derive additional interest from containing the first printed text of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, unless a dateless impression of Bamberg may dispute the precedence, 
that I think it my duty to apprise the reader that the Creed of Saint Athanasius 
occurs in the Psalter of 1457, occupying nearly the whole of the 26th and 27th leaves 
of that volume, and consequently was printed for the first time in that place. This 
oversight is the more unaccountable, as a long article is devoted to this very book in 
the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, Dr. Dibdin having both editions sub oculis at the time. 
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an old Bibliographer, which bears the proud distinction of being the first bible 
printed with a date subjoined, and the place and name of the printer also. 
This copy is however upon paper, a circumstanee which increases its rarity, 
although it may impair its durability. Its dimensions are 15% by 114 inches, 
and the two volumes are bound in French red morocco, of the fashion of the 
last century. This library also contains a portion of the same Bible upon vel- 
lum, in excellent preservation and beautifully illuminated. It unfortunately 
contains the New Testament only, and as it measures 15% by 114 inches, our 
regret is increased that the correspondent parts should have been severed, by 
whatever accident, from this most inviting portion of the sacred volume, It is 
bound in blue morocco, with gilt leaves. 

In the same character with the preceding work, we have the Augustinus de 
Civitate Dei, executed by Schoyffer alone, in 1473, folio, a copy of which the 
beauty of the paper and the lustre of the ink would alone entitle it to notice. 

1 cannot quit the subject of Mentz Typography without noticing the curious 
Peregrinations of Breydenbach, of which the present copy, printed upon vellum, 
and measuring 12 inches by 83, from the style of its ancient red morocco 
attire, appears to have formerly adorned the celebrated Harleian Collection. 

The first book printed in Italy now attracts our attention, being the cele- 
brated Lactantius, printed in the Monastery of Subiaco in 1465, folio. The 
present copy, unhappily deficient in the errata, measures 12§ by 8 inches, and 
is bound in blue morocco. 

In this place I cannot refrain from noticing a most beautiful copy of the Au- 
gustinus de Civitate Dei, printed in the same monastery in 1467, folio. This 
work is admirably executed in double columns, and the present copy has been 
uncommonly well preserved. It measures 153 by 10§ inches, and is bound in 
maroon morocco. 


Of the first editions of the Classics this library contains a large ma- 
jority, and althongh the true Bibliographer may justly lament the absence 
of the first editions of Virgil, of Lucretius, of Boethius, and Catullus,* 
of Martial and Apicius, he must rejoice at finding the Spira Virgil of 
1470, upon vellum, measuring 123 by 8} inches, and attired in red morocco. 


Let him also read the following list of first editions of the Classics, 
taken at random, and be thankful. 


Ammianus Marcellinus. Rome, per Sachsel et Golsch, 1474, folio, measur- 
ing 13 inches by 83, and bound in red morocco. 

Apuleius, Rome, 1469, folio, measuring 12§ by 9 inches, and bound in red 
morocco ; uniformly with the 

Aulus Gellius. Rome, 1469, folio, which has the first leaf of the table in- 
laid, and measures 12% by 8§ inches. 

Cesar. Rome, 1469, folio, measuring 11g by 84 inches, and bound in red 
morocco. 

Lucanus. Rome, 1469, folio, whose dimensions are 12$ by 8g, and whose 
attire is red morocco. - 

Silius Italicus. Rome, 1471, folio, measuring 12} by 8% inches, and bound 
in old blue morocco. The Calphurnius, printed in the same type with the 
present volume, and sometimes bound up with it, is in this collection, con- 
tained in a separate volume, which is also bound in blue morocco. 


I need not inform any but “ the general reader,” that the six preced- 
ing articles were all printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz. 

Here too is the first Livy, by the same artists, a noble folio tome, 
which has been tastefully re-bound in maroon morocco, with bronze clasps. 





* Of the Sylva of Statius, however, which forms properly the last portion of the 
volume, containing the Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius, and bearing the date of 
1472, folio, a very fine copy, measuring 114 by 8 inches, and bound in red morocco, 
is contained in this collection. 


————— 
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By its side too, may be seen the rival edition of Ulric Han, in two volumes, 
folio, bound in red morocco. But the first four leaves of this copy have 
been inlaid. 

From Rome also we have the first editions of Quintilianus “ in pinea 
regione via Pape,” Rome, 1470, folio, attributed to Philip de Lignamine ; 
a very fine copy with rough leaves, measuring 134 by 93 inches, and 
bound in red morocco: and of Suetonius, Rome, 1470, also printed “ in 
pinea regione,” by the same artist, a copy whose dimensions are 123 by 
84 inches, and which is bound in red morocco. 


Turning our eyes to Venice, the nursing mother of the infant art, we 
find 


A vellum copy of the Justin, printed there by Jenson in 1470, folio. The 
present copy, however, is not calculated to sustain the fame of that unrivalled 
artist, being unfortunately defective in the first five leaves, containing the table 
of Chapters, which is awkwardly enough supplied by manuscript. The 
volume measures 10 inches by 7, and is bound in red morocco. 

A beautiful copy of the first edition of Priscian, by Vindelin de Spira, with 
the date 1470, folio. This volume measures 12% by 9 inches, and is bound in 
red morocco. 

The first edition of the Comedies of Plautus, the joint labour of Vindelin de 
Spira, and John de Colonia, in 1472, folio, a copy of which the first leaf is 
inlaid, and whose dimensions are 124 by 8% inches. It is attired in red mo- 
rocco, with gilt leaves, &c. 

The valuable first edition of Ausonius, printed by Bartholomeus Girardinus, 
in 1472, in folio. This is a short but perfect copy, measuring 104 by 73 inches. 
{t is bound in red morocco, in the French style of the last century. 

The Spira Martial, measuring 10 by 74 inches, and bound in blue morocco. 

A noble copy of the Natural History of Pliny, first printed by John de Spira 
in 1469, folio, measuring 16 inches by 104, and sumptuously bound in dark 
green morocco, with gilt clasps. And a beautiful copy of the same work, 
printed upon vellum, by Nicholas Jenson, in 1472, folio, measuring likewise 
16 inches by 104, and also bound in green morocco. 

Macrobius, printed by Nicolas Jenson, in 1472, folio, a copy whose dimen- 
sions are 124 by 8% inches, and which is bound in red morocco. 

By the same eminent typographer we find also a very fine copy of Solinus 
de situ Orbis, 1473, folio, printed upon very pure vellum. This elegant volume 
measures 10% by 7§ inches, and is bound in red morocco. 


Pursuing the vellum theme I may mention the following beautiful little 
volumes from the Aldine Press, all printed upon vellum. To wit : 


The Euripides of 1503, in two volumes 8vo. measuring 63 by 33, and bound 


in purple stained morocco. 

The Martial of 1501, in octavo, with a gratuitous illumination correspond- 
ing to the ornaments on the first page.: The present copy measures 6% by 3, 
and is attired in an old garment of red morocco. 

The Statius, of 1502, octavo, with the first page illuminated, measuring 63 by 
4 inches, and still retaining its original vellum wrapper. j 


To these I may add, as a specimen of the Giolito Press, 


The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, printed upon vellum in quarto, 1542; a 
copy measuring 84 by 64 inches, and attired in an old covering of calf. 


Touching Italian poetry, I may notice 


The first edition of Il Canzoniere of Petrarch, printed by Vindelin de Spira, 
in 1470, folio. The present is a fine copy, measuring 10; by 6}, and bound 
in red morocco. 
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Reverting to Classical Literature, 


The first edition of Sallust, printed by the same printer in the same year, 
claims our notice, the copy under notice measuring 8§ by 64, and being clothed 
in red morocco of a quaint fashion. 

To the same ingenious printer we are probably indebted for the first edition 
of Tacitus in folio, printed about the year 1470, of which the copy in this 
library is in genuine condition, measuring 114 by 8 inches, and bound in old 
red morocco. 

To Venice may also be ascribed the first edition of Pliny’s Epistles, printed 
by Valdarfer in 1471, folio; the present copy measuring 104 by 73, and 
being bound in russia. 


But 1 should weary the patience of my readers were I to enumerate all 
the first editions of the Classic anthors which owe their birth to Venice. 
Suffice it to remind them, that to the indefatigable efforts of Aldus, and the 
successful typographical career of bis descendants, we are indebted for 
the first printed impressions of Aischylus, Sophocles, Pindar and Theo- 
critus, of Aristophanes and Muszus, of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and 
Galen, as well as of Athenzeus, Herodotus, Plato, Plutarch, Strabo and 
Thucydides. Of all of which estimable authors of antiquity, copies of 
becoming condition will not be sought in vain upon the well-stored shelves 
of the Georgian Library. 

It were inexcusable, however, to omit those rare and early editions of 
the Classic Authors, among which precedence is due’ to the 


De Officiis of Cicero, printed at Mayence, in 1465, folio. This copy is upon 
vellum, much defaced by MS. notes. It measures, however, 9§ by 63, and is 
bound in old French red morocco. 

Equaliing this work in rarity are the Tusculane Questiones of the same 
author, printed by Ulric Han at Rome, in 1469, a copy adorned with three of 
the most elegant initials I ever beheld, measuring 11 inches by 73, and 
being attired in red morocco. 

Two volumes of the Azzoquidi Ovid, printed at Bologna, in fine sound con- 
dition, measuring 134 by 84, and bound in red morocco. 

The first edition of Florus, printed at Paris in the Sorbonne; a copy which, 
though not so fine as could be desired, is yet happily in a perfect state. It 
measures 8 inches by 53, and is bound in red morocco. 

The first edition of Eutropius, printed by Laver at Rome, measuring 11 
inches by 8, and, though wormed, in genuine condition, in red morocco. 

The Moravian Seneca, printed at Naples in 1475, folio, a beautiful copy, 
measuring 16 inches by 11%, bound in green morocco, with clasps; and the 
Vitruvius, by George Herolt, a fine copy, of 114 by 7%, in red morocco. All 
serve to augment the riches of this Library. 

To these succeed the Minutianian Cicero, printed at Milan in 1498-9. The 
present copy being bound in two volumes, in red morocco, measuring 15§ by 
10 inches. 

The first edition of A%sop, printed without date, at the same place. The 
third part of which was added to complete the Royal copy, by the gift of Dr. 
Charles Burney of Greenwich, in 1799 ; but it is unfortunately of less marginal 
amplitude than the preceding parts of the volume, which measure 8% by 6 
inches. It is bound in purple morocco. 

To Milan also may probably be referred Puteolanus’ edition of Pliny’s Pane- 
gyric, printed in 1476, quarto. The present copy measuring 8@ by. 64, and 
bound in red morocco. 

The first edition of Pomponius Mela, printed at Milan in 1471, quarto, a 
copy of which the date has been supplied by manuscript, and which measures 
7 by 5, being bound in red morocco. 

To the above I may add the first editions of Isocrates, Hesiod, and Theo- 
critus, all executed in the same character at Milan about the year 1493, in folio, 
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Turning from Milan to Florence, we are struck with the eagerness 
with which the cities of Italy availed themselves of the advantages afforded 
by the Teutonic invention of Printing. In proof of this, it may suflice to 
mention 


The first Homer, printed at Florence in 1488. A fine sound folio tome, 
measuring 13 inches by 9, and bound in red morocco, having a portrait of 
Homer prefixed thereto. 

The Callimachus, printed in capital letters at Florence, quarto, being the 
rarest of the fine works so executed at the close of the fifteenth century. The 
present copy is a very desirable one, measuring 8 inches by 5%, and bound in 
green morocco. 

Of the remaining four, the Euripides claims precedence, for its rarity as well 
as beauty; the present copy is a very fine one, measuring 8% by 63. The 
Gnome and Muszus measure 7} by 5 inches, and the Anthologia 83 by 6 in. 
The Apollonius Rhodius is of the dimensions of 8% by 6g. All these four vo- 
lumes are bound uniformly with the Callimachus, in green morocco. 

From Florence we have also the first edition of Orpheus, printed by Philip 
Junta, in 1500, quarto, a copy measuring 8} by 64, and bound in calf; and 
the Lucian, usually attributed to the same printer, of which the present 
copy measures 134 by 83, and bound in old blue morocco, of Gallic aspect. 

To these may be added the Xenophon, and Plutarch, from the same press ; 
together with the first edition of Celsus, edited by Fontius, bearing the date of 
1478, in folio. The present copy being very fine, measuring 10} by 83, and 
bound in red morocco. 


Reverting to Germany, we have 


The Comedies of Terence, printed by Mentelin, at Strasburg, measuring 
114 by 84, and bound in purple-stained morocco, of great rarity. 

The Epistles inscribed to Seneca, distinguished by the singular form of the 
letter R, and correctly attributed to the same press ; the present copy measures 
11 by 8 inches, and is arrayed in blue morocco. 

To Mentelin also, we are indebted for the first edition of Valerius Maximus, 
of which the present copy is very fine, measuring 12} by 83, and bound in 
green morocco, apparently of French manufacture. 

To the above I may add the dateless and nameless edition of Horace, exe- 
cuted with the same types as the Apophthegms of Plutarch, also in quarto. 
A book usually considered as the first edition of the Roman Lyrist, and of 
extreme rarity. The present copy is in a very tender condition, having been 
washed throughout. It is unfortunately defective in the first and last leaves 
of the Ars Poetica, a defect which has caused the binder to place that piece 
in the middle of the epodes. In other respects, however, the pieces are rightly 
placed, the Carmina concluding with the Colophonic verses : 


‘* Hoc quicunque dedit Venusini carmen Horatii ; 
Et studio formis correctum effinxit in istis 
Vivat zeterno si nomine szcula vincat 
Omnia. ceu nunquam numeris abolebitur auctor.”’ 


occupying the last place. This volume, of which the last leaf has been pieced, 
measures 84 by 6% inches, and is bound in old calf. 

The Bolognese edition of Valerius Flaccus, a copy of 113 by 7%, and bound 
in red morocco ; and the first edition of Dante, printed by Numeister in 1472, 
folio, a very fine genuine copy, measuring 103 by 7 inches, and bound in red 
morocco. 


I now approach a theme of high interest to every Englishman, being 
the records of the progress of the art of Printing in England, under the 
auspices of its founder William Caxton. But I must first briefly notice 
those productions of his press which are reasonably supposed to have 
preceded his typographical advent into these realms, beginning with 
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The Recueil of the Histories of Troye, probably executed in 1471, at Cologne. 
The present copy being bound in russia, and measuring 10} by 73 inches, was 
purchased at West’s sale for 32/. 11s. by “‘ honest Thomas Payne,”’ who after- 
wards had the good fortune of supplying its deficiencies from another copy.— 
Perfect copies, indeed, of this, the first book printed in the English language, 
are of the greatest degree of rarity. 

The Game or Playe of Chesse, folio, ffynishide the last day of Marche, 1474. 
The present copy measures 9} by 7 inches, and is bound in red morocco. 

We come now to the second edition of the same work, being in all proba-' 

bility the first book printed within the realm of England, unless the following 
article be deemed more fairly entitled to that distinction. The present copy of 
this rare book has several leaves pieced, the sixth inlaid, and the last pasted on. 
It measured 104 by 74, and is bound in purple-stained morocco. 
. The Book of the hoole Lyf of Jason, by Raoul le Fevre, translated out of the 
Frenshe, folio, William Caxton, without date or place, but probably executed 
about the year 1475. Of the present copy of this extremely rare book, the first 
leaf has been inlaid, and the second repaired, but its condition is throughout 
most desirable. It is ruled with red lines, and measures 103 by 73, being 
bound in red morocco. 

Chaucer. The Boke of the Tales of Canterburye, with the Prayer or re- 
traction for the Parson’s Tale, folio. The first edition. The present copy, 
which is quite a treasure in its way, measures 10} by 74, and contains a por- 
trait of the father of English song, illuminated by Occleve his contemporary, 
upon vellum ; a copy of a grant to Chaucer, in 1399, published by Rawlin-- 
son in 1752; and two Letters from Mr. Abr. Jos. Rudd to Mr. Ames, dated 
St. John’s Coll. Oxon. 1746, and relating to the early editions of the poet. 
This volume is bound in old russia gilt, and appears, from the following MS, 
note, to have belonged to Mr. West : 

“It is the first edition of Chaucer, printed by Caxton,—is the only perfect one 
known in England. The Earls of Pembroke and Oxford told me, after the utmost 
inquiry they never could see one. Some fragments are in the hands of Sir Peter 
Thompson, lately Mr. Ames, Mr. Ratcliff, and St. John’s College, but united will 
not make a perfect copy. J. West.” 

It was in fact purchased for the King at his sale in 1773, for the sum of 
471. 15s. 6d. 


Chaucer’s Troylus and Cresseyde, folio. ‘‘ Explicit per Caxton.” Fine and: 


perfect copy, in red morocco, measuring 103 and 7#. 
The Book of Fame, made by Gefferey Chaucer. Imprynted by William Cax- 
ton. A fine copy, measuring 10j by 7. In red morocco. 


Liber Festivalis, folio, imprynted by William Caxton at Westminster. The’ - 


first leafhas been mended, and the last inlaid, otherwise a fine copy, measuring 
11 by 7%, in red morocco. 

Lydgate’s Life of our Ladye, ‘imprynted by Wyllyam Caxton,’ folio. A 
large copy, in blue morocco, measuring 10} by 73. 

Speculum Vite Christi; folio, Caxton; measuring 10§ by 74, in red morocco. 

The Chastysing of Goddes Chyldren, folio, Caxton. Perfect. It measures 
103 by 7%, in red morocco. 

The Lyf of Saynt Wenefryde. William Caxton. With the Mass in Latin 
at the end, folio, measuring 104 by 74, in red morocco. 

“Tullius de Senectute.” ‘‘Explicit per Caxton,” folio. A very sound 
copy, measuring 84 by 7%, in red morocco. 

Directorium Sacerdotum, folio. ‘‘ Caxton me fieri fecit.”” The only book 
printed by Caxton in the Latin tongue. This copy wants the title, which has 
been supplied by Whitaker. It measures 103 by 7, and is bound in russia. 

Statuta apud Westmonasterium edita anno primo Regis Ricardi tercii. Folio. 
Caxton, no date, 15 leaves, measuring 10§ by 74, quite perfect, in old red 
morocco. 

Boecius de Consolacione Philosophie, ending with the Epitaphium Galfridi 
Chaucer. A very fine copy, measuring 114 by 8 inches, in red morocco. 

The Dictes and Sayinges of Philosophers. Translated by Antony Earl Rivers, 
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Folio. Westmestre, Nov. 18, 1477. This is a sound copy, measuring 10} by 
7 inches ; and, though slightly stained, is a very desirable book. It is attired, 
like its brethren, in red morocco, and is quite perfect. 

Thymage or Mirrour of the World, adorned with very rude and singular 
wood-cuts, folio, Caxton, 8th of March, 1480. It measures 10} by 7%, and is 
bound in red morocco. The well-known mark of Caxton is pasted on a blank 
leaf at the end ; but the condition of this volume is otherwise very desirable, 

The Chronicles of England, from Albyne to Edward IV. folio, William Cax- 
ton, in thabbey of Westminster, 1480. This copy unfortunately wants the 
title, and the signatures a, B, and begins with c; and at the end wants all the 
leaves from x 6. It also wants c 4, G 8, m 7, very badly supplied in MS. It 
measures 94 by 74, in red morocco. 

The Description of Britayne. Fynysshed by me William Caxton, the xviii 
day of August, 1480. Folio. It measures 84 by 7, and is bound in old russia. 
Many leaves are pieced ; the 8th leaf is supplied by MS. in this copy. 

- The Historye of reynart the foxe, translated into this rude and simple eng- 
lish, in thabbay of Westmestre, fynished the vi daye of Juyn. 1481, folio. A 
very fine copy, measuring 114 by 8 inches. It has been rebound in red mo- 
rocco. 

The book entitled The last Siege and Conquest of Jherusalem. Westmestre, 
7th June, 1481, folio, measuring 114 by 7%. Very sound and fine, in red 
morocco. 

Higdeni Polychronicon, translated by Trevisa, and continued by Caxton, 
folio, Westmestre, 1482. It measures 10} by 73, and is bound in russia. 

Gower. Confessio Amantis. Emprynted at Westmestre by me William 
Caxton, September 1493 (1483), folio. In this copy the penultimate leaf of 
the Prologue, and ccvii to the end, and the six leaves of the table, are supplied 
by Whitaker. It measures 114 by 84, and is bound in old russia. 

The Golden Legend of 1483, folio, unfortunately wants the title, and has 
had its four first leaves mended. It measures 13$ by 94, and is bound in red 
morocco, 

The Book called Cathon. Wm. Caxton in thabbey of Westmestre, 1483, 
folio. A very indifferent copy, much stained, and disfigured by writing, but 
measuring 10 inches by 74, and bound in red morocco. 

The Knight of the Toure. Westmestre, first of Juyn, 1484, folio. A large 
copy, with the leaves mended in many places, of the dimensions of 114 by 8 
inches, in red morocco; in the smaller type of Caxton. It appears to have 
suffered from damp at some remote time. 

The Booke of Chyvalrye or Knyghthoode, presented to Kyng Richard IIE. 

. Quarto, without date or name; but in the smaller type of Caxton. Of this 
little tome, the first leaf has been inlaid, and the last rebacked, but it is quite 
sound, and measures 73 by 54, in red morocco, It was probably executed in 
1484, 

Hystory and Lyf of the most noble and Crysten Prince Charles the Grete, 
xviii Juyn, 1485, folio, ‘‘ Explicit per Caxton.” This copy is large and 
fine, measuring 10} by 73. It has a gratuitous MS. title, and is bound in red 
morocco. 

_The Ryal Book. Caxton, xiii Septembre, 1484, folio. A cropt copy, not 
exactly “‘ the book for a King,’”’ though bound in red morocco, It measures 
only 9} by 63. 

Thystorye of the noble Knyght Parys, and the fair Vyene. Westmestre, 19 
Decembre, 1485, folio. ‘‘ Explicit per Caxton.” The copy under notice has 
a gratuitous title MS. Measures 103 by 7§, and is bound in red morocco. 

The Booke of fayttes of armes and of Chyvalry. Per ‘Caxton, viiii July, 
1489, folio. An imperfect copy, wanting the first leaf of the table; and mea- 
suring 104 by 74; in red morocco. eS 

A lityl Treatise of the Arte and Crafte to knowe well to dye, xv Juyn, 1490, 
folio; with a gratuitous MS. title. A very tall copy, measuring 114 by 73, 
in red morocco... 

The Boke of Eneydos, compyled by Vyrgyle, and out of the frenche reduced 
into Englyshe by me William Caxton, the xxvidaye of Juyn, 1490, folio. This 
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is not in what Dr, Dibdin would call comfortable condition. It measures 9§ 
by 63; but it is happily perfect. 1t is similarly attired in red morocco. 

The Curial of Maystre Alain Charretier. Folio. William Caxton. No date. 
In his smaller type. A fine and perfect copy, apparently taken out of some 
old volume, as the MS. numerals run from 76 to 82. The tract itself consist- 
ing of only six leaves, measuring 10% by 74, in red morocco. 

The Lyf of Saint Katherin of Senes. Folio. William Caxton. No date. This 
curious piece of biography was reprinted by Caxton’s typographical pupil 
Wynkyn de Worde. This copy has part of the first leaf, and the whole of the 
last, admirably supplied in fac-simile ‘‘ by J. Harris for Mr. Whitaker.” It is 
an unclean as well as imperfect copy, measuring 10$ by 74, and bound in red 
morocco. 

With the Vitae Patrum, which Caxton lived to translate, but the printing of 
which was executed by his successor Wynkyn de Worde, I may close my ac- 
count of his multifarious productions. 


Contemporary with the Father of the English Press, we find the 

Rhetorica Nova Fratris Gulielmi de Saona, quarto, St. Alban’s, 1481, mea- 
suring 84 by 54, and bound in calf. 

Exempla sacre Scripture ex utroque testamento. Impr. ap. villam Sancti Al- 
bani, 1481, octavo. 

The Cronicles of Englonde, with the Frute of Timis, folio. Printed at St. 
Alban’s in 1483, folio, a copy of which the last leaf, and sig. T. 1, are copied 
from that in the library of Earl Spencer. The present volume measures 10 
inches by 74, and is bound in russia. 


The productions of subsequent Presses exceed the limits of this paper. 


If in this brief notice I have dwelt chiefly upon the earlier efforts of 
the Press contained in this collection, it is because their importance is 
too often underrated. Though not unacquainted with so much of its early 
history as concerns the rise and progress of the art of Printing in Germany 
and Italy, in England, France, and Spain, few persons are aware that it 
had long been known and practised in the northern regions of Europe, 
and in the sequestered valleys of Switzerland. 


“« As for China,’’ says the Rev. Henry Cotton, ‘‘ I had little dreamed that the 
European mode of Printing was in use there more than two centuries ago, that it had 
been practised in more than one of the islands of Japan, in the Philippines, the 
Azores, in Ceylon, in the Balearic Islands, in Armenia, in Macedonia, on Mount 
Libanus, in Iceland, and in Otaheite; that it was known both in the northern and 
southern parts of Africa, both at Cairo, and at the Cape of Good Hope ; that it had 
visited the New World at a very early period after its discovery ; that it was used at 
Mexico before it was received into Ireland, in Peru, in the West India islands, in the 
British settlements of North America; and finally, that it has transported itself to the 
shores of the newly-discovered Continent, and bids fair to take root and flourish both 
at Sydney and in Van Diemen’s Land.’’* 


The influence, moreover, which Printing is likely to have upon the fu- 
ture history of the world, has not been examined with the attention which 
the importance of the subject deserves. One reason for this may pro- 
bably have been, that as the invention has never been made but once, it 
has been considered rather as the effect of a fortunate accident, than as 
the result of those general causes on which the progress of society seems 
to depend. But whoever contemplates the mode adopted by Divine Pro- 
vidence for leading back the minds of men to purer and nobler sentiments, 
and preparing them to achieve the great work of the Reformation, must 
ascribe equal efficacy to the diffusive power of the Press, and to the un- 





* See his excellent Typographical Gazetteer, Introduction. 
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daunted energies of Luther. What remains for this unrivalled invention 
to effeet, it is beyond the reach of human sagacity to conjecture ; “ but in 
general we may venture to predict with confidence, that in every country it 
will operate to widen the circle of science and civilization ; to distribute 
more equally among all members of the community, the advantages of the 
political union ; and to enlarge the basis of equitable governments, by in- 
creasing the number of those who understand their value, and are inte- 
rested to defend them.” 

Such are the cheering anticipations indulged in by that profound philo- 
sopher, Dugald Stewart, in his admirable “Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,” where he particularly dwells on the benefits 
of the art of Printing ; and, after considering its efficacy in preventing 
any relapse into barbarism, or recurrence of the dark ages, adds the fol- 
lowing emphatic remarks : 

‘¢The art of printing, therefore, is entitled to be considered as a step in the natu- 
ral history of man, no less than the art of writing ; and they who are sceptical about 
the future progress of the race, merely in consequence of its past history, reason as 
unphilosophically as a member of a savage tribe, who deriving his own acquaintance 
with former times from oral tradition only, should affect to call in question the effi- 
cacy of written records in accelerating the progress of knowledge and civilization.’’ * 


It were as easy to expand these remarks, as it is delightful to dwell 
upon the theme which called them forth, but I hesitate any longer to 
occupy attention which may be more profitably bestowed. 

Typography, however, in its nature and origin, and still more in its 
stupendous results, as yet imperfectly developed, is a legitimate subject of 
curiosity and attention. It may also be esteemed as, under the blessing 
of Providence, and the proverbial mutability of human events, the surest 
guarantee for the permanency of MovErn Civitizarion. 

Jan. 22. B. B. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
BY THOMAS GREEN, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 


1802. 

June 3. Attended A/ara’s concert at the Opera House. The great 
object of curiosity the contention between Billington and Mara; the lat- 
ter opened with ‘ Pious Orgies,” feeble, lisping from want of teeth, and 
exhibiting apparently a frightful decay of powers. She then sang, 
“ Farewell, ye limpid Springs,” far better, and with all that pathetic ten- 
derness of expression that graced her better days. Billington, who had 
been singing in Artaxerxes, then opened the second act, apparently quite 
fresh, and exhibiting the whole extent of her astonishing powers with the 
most triumphant success, the house echoing with thunders of applause. 
On her retiring, Mara came forward ; and, as if agitated by the Furies, 
burst forth in a most difficult Italian aria, “ Agitata dall’ affanno,” with a 
vehemence of expression and infuriated vigour of stupendous execution 
quite unparalleled and overpowering ; extorting peals of applause, nod- 
ding to her friends, in the exultation of confidence, while going through 
it. The whole closed with her leading in Billington, each smiling on the 
other, as thus brought together on the arena, as executing an Italian duet, 





* Vol. I. chap. iv. sect. viii. 
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*¢ Oh! si di te mi privi!” in one part of which, however, I thought for a 
moment, that she seemed overpowered and suspended by the ascendancy 
of her rival. Grand Italian song by Braham ; the opening prodigiously fine, 
rising in a succession of shakes, and descending in a melting gradation of 
chromatics, pushing pleasure to the very verge of pain. 

July 28. Read D’Alembert’s Preliminary Discourse to the Encyclo- 
pedia. He observes, that the number of ¢ruths is much fewer than we 
suppose ; that geometrical axioms are nothing more than the same idea 
expressed in different words ; that a succession of propositions, deduced 
from each other, is only the original proposition defiguré, the same in sub- 
stance, though diversified in form ; that in physics, the further we advance, 
at the fewer and simpler we arrive, our apparent abundance being nothing 
more than real indigence, and that the universe, to him who could grasp 
it in one view, would be only one grand truth. He ascribes the pleasure 
we derive from the imitations of objects, which being real, would onl 
excite sentiments, tristes ou tumultueur, to their being placed at that just 
distance ou nous eprouvons le plaisir de I emotion, sans en ressentir le des- 
ordre. D’Alembert is undoubtedly the acutest and deepest French writer 
. [ have met with. 

Aug. 15. Pursued D’Alembert’s Disquisition. His elaborate deduction 
of the arts and sciences from the natural progress of the human mind 
in its acquirements is merely ostentatious, for he adopts after all, with 
slight changes, the outline of arrangement chalked out by the sublime 
and comprehensive genius of Bacon. I found many incidental remarks 
corresponding with what I had before made. Began D'Israeli’s Literary 
Miscellanies, sprightly, ingenious, and entertaining, but very desultory ; 
his dissertation on Anecdote happily enforces, by exemplication, the cause 
he pleads so truly con amore. In his dissertation on Professors of Art, 
I perfectly agree with him, that men of taste are in general better judges 
of the productions of art than artists themselves; and for the same rea~ 
son which he assigns, that artists almost necessarily become mannerists, 
.and are warped in their judgments by the peculiar manner they espouse. 
He very properly separates the obvious, but adventitious, influence of 
envy from the question at the outset.—Read D'Israeli on Style. I cannot 
think that he discriminates the progressive changes from simple elegance 
to fastidious refinement, luminously or felicitously ; he fails in conca- 
tenation of thought. 

Aug. 17. Dined at Dr. Clubbe’s. Met there a Corsican exile, St. 
Pozzo Diburgo, who knew Buonaparte quite well when a young man ; 
spirited, and of superior, but not pre-eminent talents ; a gentleman by 
birth,* and living on his patrimony ; a Lieut.-Colonel in the Corsican ser- 
vice, but went over to the proselyting delegates from the French conven- 
tion, and produced the great schism in the island. Two of his brothers 
designed for the priesthood ; had seen them officiating with tapers ; had 
had a conference with Mirabeau, described him as possessing the head of 
Medusa and the voice of Stentor; imitated his commanding manner in 
the tribune, bought and poisoned ; spoke with enthusiasm, and entered 
fully into the sentiments and spirit of Burke; said that the Elliots and 
Windhams spoke of him not with veneration and rapture, but with idol- 





* Our readers must recollect that this was written so long back as more than 
thirty years, when little comparatively was known of the eminent individual alluded to. 
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atry ; observed that he looked in vain in the Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful for a chapter on the Sublime of Sentiment. 

Aug. 19. Read in a MS. communicated by Lord Chedworth, a letter 
of Dr. Parr to the Electors of Warwick, considered by the author as the 
finest composition that ever fell from his pen. With the merits of the 
cause, an electioneering contest, I am utterly unacquainted ; but the Phi- 
lippic is the most atrociously severe I ever heard—it is quite horrid. | 
can hardly reconcile its original composition and style, and still less the 
complacency with which it is now viewed and exhibited, with Christianity, 
or even common humanity. I observed to Lord C , that the greater 
part, and certainly the most distinguished part, of Parr’s compositions, 
sprang from rage, fecit indignatio, &c. 

Sept. 2. Read Dr. Burney's Italian Tour. He has all the engaging 
spirit of Boswell in anecdote, without his weaknesses and absurdities. 
His taste for music seems exquisitely finished; and one is astonished 
and confounded at the extent and variety of matter which this single and 
subordinate subject presents to the inquirer. 

Sept. 6. Read D'Alembert’s article, “Geneva.” The declaration of 
the clergy of Geneva against his charge, under the mask of praise, of 
indifference to the distinguishing doctrines of Christ, which in spite of 
the notes, seems very satisfactory. D’Alembert’s letter to Rousseau, occa- 
sioned by the same article, in defence of dramatic exhibitions, in which his 
good sense and philosophical acuteness contend with great ability and, I 
think, success, against the paradoxical principles and impassioned elegance 
of that eccentric writer, whose predominant foibles he seems to have 
seized, but to have spared for other purposes. I read also a letter from a 
certain Professor of Theology to D’Alembert, containing a manly, digni- 
fied, and powerful remonstrance against the justification of D’ Alembert’s 
character of the Clergy of Geneva in his Letter to Rousseau. 

Sept. 7. Read D’Alembert’s Essay, on Translation, replete with inge- 
nious and acute remarks on its nature, its difficulties, and their obviation. 
Whatever he touches, becomes interesting in his hands. Genius (he hap- 
pily observes), constrained by rules, is a monarch imprisoned by his slaves. 
A translator, he observes, may advantageously transplant from his author 
those idioms which a foreigner who speaks the language fluently, often in- 
troduces with good effect from his vernacular tongue. 

Sept.10. Looked into Smellie’s Lives of Hume and Smith, &c. on the 
subject of miracles. Hume admits there is a principle of belief antece- 
dent to experience, and which experience serves to correct, on the testi- 
mony of others ; he seems to think the fact of no avail on the question. 
He observes, that he never knew any one who examined and deéliberated 
about nonsensical tales, who did not believe them before the end of his 
inquiry. He begs Blair never to touch on religion with him again, as he 
is apt to be tired,. and has long since done with all inquiries on such sub- 
jects, and is become incapable of instruction. He says his argument 
against miracles first suggested itself to him, in a dispute with a Jesuit at 
La Fleche, about some of their convent miracles ; but, on the Jesuit’s re- 
marking that the same argument would apply against the Gospel miracles, 
he thought proper to admit the sufficiency of the answer. 

Sept. 16. Read Laing’s History of Scotland. He observes of our 
Constitution that the balance ascribed to it is often ideal. That the legis- 
lative and executive branches cannot long remain independent ; that the 
Ministers must either be imposed by Parliament on the Prince, or the 
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Parliament influenced by the executive power. He blames Charles for not 
having obviated all difficulties, by appointing a popular administration, as- 
serting that the prerogative might have been safely intrusted to them, as 
experience has since shown that they would have been careful in adminis- 
tration to have preserved their own power unimpaired. Some of the ne- 
gociations between the King and Parliament, he observes, like the de- 
bates of a popular assembly, were not intended to convince the audience, 
but to operate on the public through the medium of the press. He ob- 
serves that enthusiasm is the prevailing vice of a rising sect ; superstition 
the disease of an established and degenerate Church. The character of 
Charles he draws with considerable discrimination. He is evidently an 
infidel, and delights, like Gibbon, but with less malignant pleasure, in ex- 
posing Christianity through the follies of its votaries. 

Oct. 18. Read the Trials of Lord Byron and Lord Ferrars for murder. 
In the former, the varying declarations of the deceased Mr. Chaworth, 
were admitted as evidence, without the least opposition. In the latter, 
Dr. Monroe states that he did not know a stronger, or a more constant, or 
a more unerring symptom of dunacy, than jealousy or suspicion without cause 
or grounds. ‘The Solicitor-General (the Hon. C. Yorke) sums up Hale’s 
doctrine on the exculpatory effect of lunacy thus: “ If there be a total 
permanent want of reason, or a total temporary want of it, when the of- 
fence was committed, it will acquit the prisoner ; but if there be a par- 
tial degree of insanity, mixed with a partial degree of reason, not a full 
and complete, but a competent use of reason, sufficient to have restrained 
the passions which induced the crime, if there be thought and design, a 
faculty to distinguish the nature of actions, to discover the difference be- 
tween moral good and evil; then upon the fact of the offence proved the 
judgment of the law must take place.” He observes, at the close, which 
is very fine, that in some sense, every crime proceeds from insanity: but 
that this principle, though right and useful in philosophy, is dangerous in 
judicature ; useful as an incentive to virtue, but dangerous as an extenua- 
tion of crime. 

1803. 

March 2. Lord Chedworth said yesterday that the Lord Chancellor was 
very dissatisfied with Lord Chief Justice Eyre’s conduct and summing up 
in Horne Tooke’s trial. The institution and conduct of these unconstitu- 
tional prosecutions, his Lordship thought, would go down as a stain on the 
Lord Chancellor's memory. Saw a letter from Parr, requesting a piece of 
plate as a memorial from his Lordship. 

March 22. Began Repton’s Observations on Landscape Gardening. 
Many of them are: very judicious: but he is rather too fond of arti- 
ficial contrivance (as when he talks with complacency of assisting cas- 
cades by leaden pipes), and there is no presiding spirit of philosophy. He 
thinks, if any general principles should be established in his art, they 
might be derived from relative fitness or utility, and comparative propor- 
tion or scale ;—but he had better confine himself to particular remarks. 
The eye, he thinks, ordinarily sees unmoved about 28 degrees above, and 
double this, or 56 degrees below the horizontal axis of vision; and an 
object appears at its greatest height when placed at such a distance that 
it nearly subtends the former of these angles ; so that the eye can just com- 
prehend it, without motion. This is a new, a curious, and | believe, a well- 
founded remark. Water, unnaturally spread on an elevated platform, he 
observes, always glares for want of objects, to reflect from its surface. 
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He forcibly points out the advantage of taking a near distance in planting 
for exclusion. 

March 25. Lord Chedworth called in the morning. Said of For that 
he was in general not tenacious of his opinions ; that Burke led him like 
a child; yet when he had once made up his mind, he was unaccommodable 
to circumstances, and pursued his resolution regardless of popularity. Fox 
said of Parr's Bellendenus, that he sometimes laughed with him, but more 
often at him. 

March30. The fest pictures of Claude, Repton said, seldom subtend in 
their field of vision more than 20 degrees, whereas the eye can behold with- 
out any motion of the head 90 ; and without any motion of the body 180. 
If his observation is just, the precise distance to view such a picture must 
be that in which it subtends 20. He recommends the south-east as the 
best aspect in our climate ; but observes, that all our finest prospects are 
towards the west. This he thinks may in some measure be accounted for, 
from the strata in all rocky countries dipping to the east, and rising to the 
west. But this should seem to produce an opposite effect, as it is the ob- 
ject, and not the point from which we see it, that constitutes a fine 
prospect. , 

The pediment in Grecian houses he considers as only the miserable 
remnant of the lofty portico, unsuited to our climate. He justly laughs 
at the north portico to the mansion, and the temporary substitutes for 
convenience. His particulars are in general, I think, right, in true taste, 
but one can collect no general principles from him. 

April 16. Finished the Annual Register for 1763. The review of 
Stuart’s Athens is chiefly Burke's, and all the little prefaces to the various 
heads of Papers, which are charmingly written; the most exquisitely 
drawn, is Burke's character of the Marquis of Rockingham, inscribed on 
the mausoleum at Wentworth House. Nothing in Clarendon comes 
near it. 

July 11. Went to Lord Chedworth respecting a motto mentioned in a 
letter from Parr to have been inscribed on Demosthenes Taylor's snuff- 
box, and which we deciphered — 


GrodAvupevos edppaves. 


I observed that such an inscription could never deserve the praise of 
“ most excellent,” except from a pedant, unless it was the quotation of 
some well-known passage applied on a solemn occasion. 

Aug. 30. Read the Annual Register for 1774. One reads with inte- 
rest, *‘ of the Hon’ble Charles Fox, esq. who made his political debut last 
year, and who this resigned his place as Lord of the Treasury, taking a 
part in the Fair Penitent, and High Life below Stairs, performed at the 
Hon. Stephen Fox's.” 

Sept. 11. This closes the 7th year of my Diary, a work from which, 
both in the performance and the retrospect, I have derived still more de- 
light than I expected ; and which, as it advances, becomes inestimable to 
me. I have indulged the thought of publishing excerpta from it, under 
the title of “ Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Literature, the Fine 
Arts, and Picturesque Travel.” Such a work from a man of genius, taste, 
and simplicity, would to me be above measure interesting. Gibbon’s jour- 
nal is too elaborate and formal ; he is always the historian,—how interest- 
ing would such a journal be from Burke er Johnson ! 

Dec. 3. In Annual Register, 1783, is a good account of Dr. W, 
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Hunter, and Dr. Simmons. His brother John Hunter boasted to me that 
he was originally a hatter (as Holcroft once did to me that he was a shoe- 
maker), and mentioned in a particular way that he had kept Potts’ works, 
a present, many years without opening the leaves. 


1804. 


Jan. 15. Read part of Dr. Parr’s Fast Sermon. Considered as a prac- 
tical exhortation, adapted to the present exigencies, nothing can be worse 
contrived than this Sermon. He bewilders his hearers in intricate dis- 
quisition, instead of animating them by a direct and masterly address to 
their feelings ; and when at last he forces his way out of these thorny 
and neglected thickets, and attempts something like an eloquent appeal, 
it is a violent and expiring effort addressed to an exhausted audience — 
Parr has not the felicity of hitting the right nail on the head ; he is always 
drawn aside by collateral views and considerations from the great leading 
points, which in fact direct the judgment and feeling of mankind. No- 
thing so much disqualifies a man for popular eloquence as this. Who is 
misled in the present crisis by the writings of Shaftesbury or Jenyns ? 
Who dreams of the Papists of this country assisting Buonaparte? One 
of his observations, however, appeared to me quite new ; that the enemy 
has not attempted to divide and cajole us, as he has done other countries. 
He threatened invasion at first, as the threat still continues unmitigated 
and unmodified. He has paid this involuntary mark of respect to our 
good sense and our patriotism. 

Jan. 31. Read an account of an Italian architect, for which Swift 
would have given a good deal. He proposed seriously the founding some 
of the new houses in Petersburgh (it stands on a morass) on blocks of ice, 
hewn from the Neva. The experiment was tried on a court wall, the pro- 
prietor not choosing to risk his house. 

Feb. 21. Read Hall’s Fast Sermon ; dull upon the whole, though it 
occasionally blazes out, and kindles at last into a gorgeous conflagration. 
He is eloquent, or he is nothing. He again attacks the new system of 
morals, founded solely on the calculating principle of expediency, from 
the consequences of actions, instead of the moral qualities of the actions 
themselves, attested by our feelings. He ascribes the origin of this doc- 
trine, as I have done, to Hume. He ought to have mentioned me ; but at 
any rate I feel a satisfaction in having acted upon the minds of three such 
men as Hall, Mackintosh, and Parr. 

Feb. 26. Read Peitier’s Trial, published by himself. Nothing can be 
poorer or tamer than the Attorney General’s opening and reply ; but 
Mackintosh’s defence is indeed a splendid, a gorgeous piece of eloquence, 
rich both in thought and decoration ; how Burke would have been de- 
lighted with it! His technical defence is ingeniously put and pressed ; 
but his grand defence, the defence on which he relies, with which he 
opens, and to which he reverts at closing, is powerfully urged indeed. 
His description of the character and feelings of the broken party still 
existing in France, is wonderful. The ancient fabric of the English Con- 
stitution, he observes, still stands solid and entire ; but it stands alone, and 
amidst the ruins of every other monument of European liberty. 

March 4. Read B. Jonson's Poetaster. ‘There is no plot nor contriv- 
ance, and some scenes in the play are lamentably dull, impotent struggles 
at humour ; but Jonson's learning is here most happily employed, in exhi- 
biting the manners of the Romans at the time of Augustus, in the persons 
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of Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Meczenas, whose appearance on the stage, marked 
as they are with characteristic touches, and presented under circumstances 
of which we have notices left us, serves as a wonderful life to the drama. 
The last scene of the 4th Act of the Poetaster, contrasted with a parallel 
scene in Romeo and Juliet, will show how Shakspeare was guided by the 
energy of nature, and Jonson by the elaborations of art. 

June 17. Drank tea with Turner. Learned the nature of M sh’s 
opprobrium. Parr had scraped together, amongst himself and friends, the 
sum of 20/. which he remitted to M——sh to give Gerard, then under 
sentence of transportation. M , it is said, appropriated this to his 
own use, and was silent ; and Gerard died without knowledge of this kind 
act of his old friend. M afterwards, on Perry’s application, refused 
giving the sum to Gerard’s sister, pleading poverty ! Nothing can be worse, 
if true. Had a long discussion afterwards with Mr. Jervis * respecting 
M——sh; said it was the natural child of Gerard, to whom the money 
was to be paid. 

June 28. Went with Mr. Jervis, and viewed Lansdowne House. Grand 
hall and staircase, and noble suite of spacious apartments. Statues in 
niches round the dining-room. Ceiling of the great drawing-room painted 
in compartments and gilt. Grand coup-d’cil on entering the library, 
circular, and with domes at both ends. Exquisite statues of Hercules, 
Antinous, Diomede taking away the Palladium, and Cincinnatus tying on 
his sandal. The pictures are a full-length of Washington, a fine head of 
Rubens, a large picture, the adoration of Christ by the Magi; a small 
but beautiful Claude, a Sea-port, sun setting, and a dark woody island, 
combining both his favourite subjects ; two charming heads by Murillo ; 
two large pieces by Vernet ; a noble landscape, but small, by Poussin ; 
Blowing hot and cold, strong but coarse, by Jordaens. The original mo- 
del, from which the statues were taken, of Sir Isaac Newton ; the counte- 
nance strongly indicative of sagacity and persevering penetration ; a bust 
of Oliver Cromwell, full of character, the forehead very prominent. A 
room full of original sketches, of Cipriani and Guercino. Called on Shee, 
who said that he believed all the painters of any eminence were very dis- 
satisfied with their own productions in the Ehibition-room. A picture of 
no worth might kill the best. Gainsborough, he said, often . painted 
higher for the room, and afterwards brought his pictures down. 

Aug. 31. Finished Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. The humour with which 
the whole is sustained is wonderful ; the occasional flashes of wit exqui- 
sitely brilliant, and his touches of pathos tender and delicious ; but he 
gambols too wildly in monstrous extravagancies, and loses in senseless and 
impertinent digressions, the time which he might have employed to ten 
times the advantage, and with equal originality of humour, in preparative 
tints, or blending touches. With all his slowness of progression, Uncle 
Toby’s answers are abrupt in their origin, and violent in their course. His 
happiest and best efforts are in his inimitable and invincible ridicule of 
false learning ; nothing can be more excellent or efficacious. 

Oct. 30. Dr. Thompson called after dinner; informed me of poor 
Lord Chedworth’s extraordinary disposition of his affairs. How a man so 
sound in judgment, and so severe in the exercise of it upon others, should 
have acted so injudiciously, as he has done through life, is very strange. 
From his inability to attend to books during his last illness, he had a 














* Rev. T. Jervis, tutor to Lord Lansdowne’s sons. See a memoir of him in Gent. 
Mag. for Oct. 1833, p. 376. 
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notion, that if he had lived, he should have become an idiot,—his mind on 
the whole must have been in a state of dreadful depression. I am touched 
with his kind remembrance of me; in some points of view it is flattering, 
and I am willing to think that. more would have been given, had more 
been wanted.* In the evening I looked over his Lordship’s Correspond- 
ence. He speaks in the highest terms of a letter of mine to him (June 
1801), giving an account of the styles of Parr and Burke. Of Fox he 
says most deliberately, that he thinks him one of the greatest men that 
ever lived. Dr. Thompson mentioned that his Lordship had received 
during his last illness an anonymous letter from town, well written. 
+ & ¥ + *" * 

His Lordship was thunderstruck ; put it into Dr. Thompson’s hands with 
great emotion ; talked of circulating it, and attésting his innocence ; but 
acquiesced in its suppression.. After this, Hope fled, and he never saw a 
friend. Cruel and. inhuman malice in the writer! Oh, God! what. has 
he not to answer. for ! 

At ten, attended at poor Lord Chedworth’s for the funeral. Affected at 
entering the library, and viewing the furniture around. Shocked at the 
hilarity of some. Followed the corpse to St. Matthew's. Tears stood in 
the eyes of one alone. 

Nov. 4. Received a most affectionate letter from Parr. on the subject, 
vividly exhibiting the warmth and excellence of his heart. 





LIFE OF THE POET CRABBE. 
BY HIS SON. 

Tue lives of all men who have instructed and delighted the world by 
their writings, must be read with interest: and few departments of lite- 
rature find more inquisitive or more numerous readers than those of 
biography. From the days of Plutarch to those of Boswell, the nar- 
ratives which relate the actions and conversations of the man of genius, 
are sure to captivate and enthral the attention: and though it has been 
so often repeated that authors have few adventures to relate, and few 
incidents to diversify the history of their lives, yet the closet may occa- 
sionally afford scenes of instruction and entertainment, as well as the 
senate or the camp. If the Hero and the General carves his path to glory 
by his sword, from the undistinguished level of the ranks; if the States- 
man is uplifted to fame on the wings of his eloquence ; the Scholar, the 
Philosopher, and the Poet may also, in the retirement of his study, be 
earning his laurels ; and emerging from his native obscurity, come forward 
to claim the homage and approbation of a grateful and admiring world. It 
is true, that the life of the Philosopher must, in ordinary cases, be chiefly 
found in the history of his works. ‘The Scholar too, like Scaliger or Bentley, 
can have little more to give to society of himself, than an account of those 
solitary and studious hours in which he wore away, alike the noon-day sun 
and the midnight lamp, in amassing his splendid and useful treasures of 
erudition : but the Poet comes forward with more attractive claims. The 
man of fine imagination, of quick sensibility, of brilliant fancy, of poetic 
feeling, of susceptible temperament, of ardent passions, (for such are the 





* The terms of the bequest in the will were,—‘‘ To my respected friend Mr. Green, 
I bequeath my picture of Vandyke by himself, and such of my paintings and prints as 
he chooses.”” It is remarkable that this is, except his own notes on Shakspeare, the 
only specific legacy he bequeathed. 
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materials of the Poet), who searches the heart of man, (and of woman too), 
both in its weakness and its strength ; who studies in the living volume of © 
society ; and, like the painter, is for ever filling his mind with the most 
diversified forms of nature; by whom every character is delineated, 
every feeling analysed, and every passion observed ; to whom, from the 
regal chamber to the peasant’s cabin, every form of life is known and 
estimated ;—in the life of such a person, often so dangerously, though 
nobly employed, it would be singular indeed if there were no circumstances 
to attract our curiosity, to excite our sympathy, and to increase our know- 
ledge. Let those who have hung with a delight they wished not to control, 
over the pages which his affectionate biographer consecrated to the me- 
lancholy history of the immortal ‘lasso; of him who laid his neglected 
laurels under the feet of princely beauty, and expiated his unequal love in 
the dungeons of Ferrara ;—let him who has read with sorrow, and perhaps 
with indignation, the history of those wasted hopes, and that broken 
heart, that once beat so high in the bosom of the poet of Scotland :— 
but why attempt to select examples, when all must be instructive? A 
Poet, of necessity, is a man of great eminence. It is truly said, that “ the 
world sees twenty great commanders to one great poet!’ Poetry con- 
tains the very first essence of wisdom ; it is the perfection of human 
thought; and the sons of Apollo are by birthright the heirs of im- 
mortality. Say not then that there is nothing inviting to curiosity even 
in the silent meditations, the pensive musings, the tranquil scenes, the 
soft abstractions, and the delightful pursuits, of the children of the 
Muses! What would not any one give to know something of the life and 
history of our morning-star—of Chaucer? Of Shakespeare every letter 
would be weighed against “fine gold.” To know what Milton talked about 
when eating his egg at supper—to hear Spenser discoursing in an arbour— 
to sail in a boat to Chertsey with Cowley—to sit on a bench with Pope and 
Patty Blount—to find ourselves at dinner between Swift and Arbuthnot— 
to drink tea with Gray, and hear him say to us, “ Sir, have you read 
Dante ?’—to walk arm in arm with Collins in his hat and feathers—to 
watch Thomson gnawing his peaches off his wall, being too idle to take 
his hands out of his pockets—to see Young writing poetry in a thunder- 
storm, and Mrs. Hallowes, the housekeeper, running out with a cloak and 
umbrella—to hear Cowper repeating the “‘ Task” to Mrs. Unwin and Lady 
Austin, in the little square parlour at Olney :—all these desires, if ful- 
filled, would compose all we can conceive of real human felicity. These 
things, however, cannot be; and it is the part of wise men to content 
themselves with easy and attainable advantages. Here, then, before us, is 
one :—the life of one of our best poets, as well as latest, written in know- 
ledge, in affection, in impartiality ; written when all is fresh and vivid in 
the recollection ; written before error could mingle with truth, or before 
the finer and more curious and evanescent features of the mind became 
faded or forgotten. In short, here is the history of George Crabbe, related 
by the best and most appropriate biographer, his own son. 

A very modest and ingenuous preface informs us, that the work was 
submitted in MS. to Mr. Moore, and afterwards to Mr. Rogers, both 
warm friends of their brother-bard ; from whose advice Mr. Crabbe pro- 
fited in the arrangement of his book ; that Mr. Campbell and Miss Baillie, 
{honoured names!) drew up accounts of their personal reminiscences ; 
that letters from Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Canning, and others, were contri- 
buted to enrich the biography ; and the correspondence of persons as illus- 
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-trious for talents as for birth, Grey and Lansdowne and Holland, were 
cheerfully allowed to be published; while, to secure a correctness of 
composition, the assistance of a friend of high literary distinction was 
called in to polish and arrange the whole for the press. With such com- 
mendable care has filial duty performed its pleasing task; and we now 
proceed to give to our readers some account, extracted from it, of the life 
and character of the Poet whom they have so long admired, who has 
excited the activity of their imaginations, and moved the affections of their 
hearts, and who has often drawn from them, (the poet’s tribute, willingly 
paid,) equally approving smiles and tears. 

Mr. Crabbe had commenced the collection of materials for his father’s 
life, some years since, and he had fondly cherished the hope of submitting 
them to his judgment ; of this he was deprived, by the sudden and violent 
illness which closed the Poet’s mortal career, and left his son to seek 
other assistance and advice. 

Not much can be traced of the family:—the Suffolk Crabs crawl for- 
ward instead of backward ; and whether they came from ‘ crusty fish or 
sour fruit,’ cannot now be ascertained. As the coast of Suffolk and Nor- 
folk seems to have been their habitation for ages ; we rather incline to the 
former, especially as one of the family nuw at Southwold, exhibits an ancient 
coat of arms—‘‘ Gules, three crab fish Or.” The Poet's grandfather 
was a burgess of Aldborough, and died, it is supposed, in narrow cir- 
cumstances. His son George (for the Crabbes, like the Guelphs, run on 
the name of George), kept a small parochial school in the porch of the 
church at Orford; but at length rose to be Collector of the Salt Duties at 
Aldborough. He married the widow Loddock, a better woman than always 
falls to the share of poets or their parents (who now and then pick up a 
Shrew), for she was mild, patient, affectionate, and deeply religious; by 
her he had six children, all of whom, except a girl, lived to mature years. 

George Crabbe, the Poet, was born at Aldborough on Christmas Eve, 
1754. One of his brothers was a glazier, who by pains acquired an inde- 
pendence, and is the one who possesses the family arms before-mentioned. 
Another was captain of a slave ship, and perished in an insurrection of the 
negroes. The fourth became a silversmith at Mexico, but left it in conse- 
quence of persecution for conscience’ sake, and was last heard of on the 
coast of Honduras, where he met with an Aldborough sailor, who told him 
that his brother George was a Parson. ‘“ That can’t be our George,” 
said the astonished craftsman, “he was a Doctor.’ The fact 
was, that virtually he united the two professions for some time—attend- 
ing both to soul and body, and expelling every kind of evil, physical. 
and mental ; every parson, he thought, ought to be medicinally given, and 
should read Galen as well as Grotius, and know something also of com- 
mon and canon law—conversant with Burn and Bynkershoeck—thus will 
he be able, with dignity and comfort to himself, to supply all the wants of 
his parish, to meet his inveterate foe, “ Satan,’’ in all his Proteus trans- 
formations, and to occupy the useful stations of parson, apothecary, and 
custos rotulorum. 

The death of his infant sister made an unusually deep and distressing 
sensation on the Poet’s mind. Mr. Crabbe discovered the following MS. 
lines among his father’s papers :— 

But it was misery stung me in the day 
Death of an infant sister made his prey ; 


For then first met, and mov’d my early fears, 
A father’s terrors, and a mother’s tears. 
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Tho’ greater anguish I have since endured, 
Some heal’d in part, some never to be cured ; 
Yet was there something in that first born-ill, 
So new, so strange, that memory feels it still. 
The old salt-collector was a man of passionate and impetuous disposition ; 
he was fondly attached to his child, and its untimely death drew from 
him those gloomy and savage tokens of misery, which 50 years after 
haunted and disturbed the memory of his son. The Poet was early stu- 
dious,—his father sometimes read aloud passages of Milton and Young, and 
he seized with avidity the poetical pages of Martin's Philosophical Maga- 
zine, which his father threw away as rubbish. The first couplet that he 
recollects admiring was the following :— 
The boat went down in flames of fire, 
Which made the people all admire. 
But adieu to the Muses! He was sent to school at Bungay, and had nearly 
perished by being shut up in a dog-kennel by his master, with many of his 
schoolfellows, for playing at soldiers. Then he was removed to Mr. Had- 
don’s, a surgeon at Stowmarket, when he was about 12 years old, it being 
determined that he should follow the profession of medicine. While wait- 
ing for a situation as surgeon's apprentice, he returned to Aldborough, and 
was employed in piling up butter and cheese in the warehouse of the 
quay at Slaughden, in Slaughden-vale, a vale immortalized in the poems 
of Mr. Bird, and which owes indeed all its beauty to his poetry— 
Smiles in description, and looks green in song. 
In fact, Suffolk poets know nothing of scenery, and, like Dr. Syntax, ought 
to sally forth from home in search of the picturesque. Our Poet Crabbe cared 
nothing about it. Bernard Barton does not know a sand-bank from Cader- 
Idris ; and Mr. Bird never saw a vale in his life that was more than thirty 
yards long, and as many feet deep. The boasted Vale of Slaughden, gentle 
reader, is a mixture of a withered common, a rushy moor, a sandy heath, and 
aslimy marsh. The old Duchess of Manchester used to say, that the grass 
in Huntingdonshire was blue; we may say in Suffolk it is grey, for we defy 
a person to find a green field in the whole county. But to return from our 
digression—“ sat prata biberunt.” 

Our Poet at length saw in the papers “ Apprentice wanted,” and hastened 
off to Wickham Brook, near Bury. Unfortunately for his outward man, 
he had just had his head shaved, and wore an outrageous kind of country- 
made scratch: when he reached the house, some smart young ladies, the 
daughters of the surgeon, who were standing at the door, saw him approach- 
ing, and after eyeing him and his amorphous peruke for some moments, 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, crying out—‘ La! la! here’s 
our new prentice! La!” This was a mortification he owns (for Crabbe 
was always a very janty and gallant swain to the ladies), that he never 
forgot. Nothing particular happened here, except his surprising a con- 
juror by talking Latin to him, and he soon willingly moved off (for he had 
to sleep with the ploughboy) to Mr. Page’s at Woodbridge. While at 
Wickham, he mentions his carrying medicine afoot to Cheveley (the Duke 
of Rutland’s), little thinking that in a few years he was to sit as an 
honoured guest at the illustrious owner’s table. Such are the vicissitudes 
of the world, and such are also the powerful ascendancy and the rightful 
claims of genius ! 

Now approached one of the great epochs of our Poet's life. He became 
intimate with a Mr. Lovett, who was paying his addresses to a Miss Brere- 
ton; and Miss Brereton was the friend of a Miss Elmy, the niece of a 
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Mr. Tovell of Parham. Mr. Lovett said—‘‘ Why, George, you shall go 
with me to Parham, there is a young lady there that will just suit you.” 
He accordingly went, was introduced, made himself agreeable, put as much 
sugar on his cake* as he could, spent a day in the society of the fair one, 
fell in love, and decided at once his matrimonial lot in life. Crabbe was 
now eighteen, and considering that his head was filled with poetry and 
love, he conducted himself very rationally. He wrote, as all rising poets 
do, for Magazines ; celebrated the beauties of his fair ene under the name 
of ‘Mira,’ and printed Odes and Elegies in imitation of Spenser and 
Shenstone. At last he ventured a higher flight, and printed a poem called 
«‘Inebriety,” in which he roasted the Parsons ; and we are sorry to find 
that his gentle Sarah stirred the satirical fire by her approbation of his 
verses. However, we will pass over 

The reverend wig in sideway order placed, 

The reverend band by rubric stains disgraced,t 
and mention that he now commenced his love of botany, a pursuit that 
innocently and delightfully filled up many hours of his life, and which only 
declined at last with a very advancing age. 

At the end of 1775 he once more went back to Slaughden and the butter 
casks. Perhaps this was the most unhappy part of his life. His pride 
disdained his employment, he went sullen and angry to his work, and violent 
quarrels arose between him and his father. In this wretched and forlorn 
situation he persevered for some time, alternately moving firkins, and 
writing lines on Silvia’s lap-dog. At length his father made an effort to 
send him to town, when he was very near being carried before the Lord 
Mayor for ‘ cutting up his landlady’s child.’ This peril, however, he es- 
caped, and continuing some eight or ten months, till his funds were ex- 
hausted, he once more retarned to Aldborough. Here he engaged himself 
to Mr. Maskill, whom he grievously offended by calling him Mr. Maskwell, 
and when he left, George Crabbe set up for himself. Alas! his very virtues 
were a hindrance to him. As he was a botanist, he was seen returning 
often into the town with weeds, and grasses, and roadside plants, and so 
the folks at Aldborough decided, that as he got his medicine for nothing, they 
would decline any payment: things were no better when he went to Parham, 
for Miss Elmy’s uncle, old Mr. Tovell, as soon as he saw him, used to 
ask, ‘‘ What was the good of his d—d learning.” We must pass over his 
narrow escape from being drowned in the Waveney, and his recovery from a 
fever that had nearly ended his days, to come to the time when the Muses 
began to have a strong hold on him. He resolved to forsake Esculapius for 
Apollo; and one gloomy day in 1779, as he strolled up the bleak and cheer- 
less cliff at Aldborough, he stopped opposite a muddy piece of water, and 
taking it for the waters of Helicon, said, “I will go to London.” To 
effect this, he applied to his neighbour, the late Mr. Dudley North, for the 
loan of 5/. which was immediately sent, and after paying his debts, 
he found 32. in his pocket when he set off to make his fortune in the 
metropolis. ‘‘ Without black velvet breeches what is man?” says the 
author of the Man of Taste ; but let us ask what was man in Crabbe’s days 





* An expression of a lady concerning his manner to the female sex. 

t Mr. Crabbe was not at all averse to the due circulation of the bottle, and his 
Suffolk neighbours often mention some of his feats, while the old ladies in the 
eastern part of the county remark the attractive warmth of his manners to them, 
when he joined them from the dinner table. ‘* D—n it, Sir,’’ said a Suffolk ’squire to 
us the other day, ‘the only day Crabbe ever dined with me, he made love to my 
sister.’’ There are some ladies even now near us, who inform us with smiles (being 
assured of their safety) that they have been frightened at his warmth. 
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without a tye-wig. Accordingly, our youthful bard, not wishing to meet 
the Muses in an undress, out of his 3/. purchased a fashionable tye-wig, 
and then took lodgings at Mr. Vickery's, opposite the Exchange. Here he 
lived in great seclusion, and in great privation of course : but steadily pur- 
suing his inflexible purpose of improving his talents, preserving the most 
honourable feelings of independence, and keeping his wig in excellent 
buckle. Sometimes he was reduced even to a very few shillings, and was 
in much woeful perplexity. He wrote to Lord Shelburne, who did no¢ answer 
him, and to Lord Thurlow, who did. He tried Messrs. Dodsley and Beckett 
in vain, and he must either have starved, or parted with his peruke, or re- 
turned to Slaughden and the butter firkins, when he fortunately thought of 
addressing himself to Hdmund Burke. ‘This was in 1781. Politics were 
raging, the blazing fires of London were scarcely extinct in their ashes, 
and Burke was employed in ‘ wielding the wild democracy of the House’ 
—but he he d 
to his history with patience and benignity—he encouraged him, advised 
him, soothed his misfortunes, opened his house, and spread his table for 
him—made Dodsley publish his poem, and got him into orders. Crabbe 
was a long and frequent guest at Beaconsfield, and nothing could exceed 
the friendly hospitality, and the delicate and polite attentions which he 
received there. We must give an instance, that may be instructive to some 
great persons of our acquaintance in their treaiment of poets. ‘One day 
some company of rank not having arrived, as expected, the servants kept 
back some costly dish that had been cocked. Mrs. Burke asked for it. 
The butler said, ‘ It was kept back, as the company had not come.’— 
‘ What, is not Mr. Crabbe here? Let it be brought up immediately. 
Now, if this is not real politeness, arising from delicacy of mind, good 
feeling, aud a genuine sense of what is right and decorous, we never met 
with it—truly, ‘this ancedote must uot be forgotten. 

Burke soon introduced him to Fox, and ‘Reynolds, and Dr. Johnson ; 
and Lord Thurlow asked him to breakfast, and gave him a 100/. note ; and 
the Bishop of Norwich ordained him, and he was actually licensed to the 
curacy of Aldborough. His flock might have received him better than 
they did ; but, as far as we can see, Suffolk flocks like best wealthy Shep- 
herds. However , they reported that he had been a Methodist preacher in 
London, merely because ail Aldborough sailor once accidentally saw him 
standing in a Methodist chapel in Moorfields. And so he was not very 
comfortable, and grew indignant, and did not care what they thought of 
him or his sermons, and wrote to Lord Thurlow to complain of his situa- 
tion. Lord Thurlow did nothing; but Burke, faithful to his friendship, 
procured him the situation of Chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir. 
There accordingly he went, and left the society of the Aldborough pilots for 
that of the Duke of Queensberry, the Marquess of Lothian, and the Bishop 
of Llandaff. He now acquired fresh popularity by publishing the ‘ Village, 
which succeeded even better than the ‘ Library ;’ and Lord Thurlow gave 
him two small livings in Dorsetshire, telling him, “by God, he was as like 
Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen.” He became LL.B. and soon after, 
in the church of Beccles, received from the hand of the Rev. Peter Routh, 
the long and pradently-withheld blessing of Miss Elmy, of Parham. 

Crabbe now settled at the curacy of Strathern, near - Belvoir, and lived as 
all clergymen should live—taking care of his flock and himself, digging in 
his garde”, planting olive branches round his table, catching butterflies, col- 
lecting fossils, writing verses, making sermons, going out airing in a huge 
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one-horse chaise, driven by Mrs. Crabbe, and occasionally, in a velveteen 
jacket and belt, crying out ‘Ware hen’ to the cockney sportsmen in the 
pheasant-coppices of Belvoir. This was a very happy period of his life ; 
and by the interest of Ais Duchess with the Chancellor, he exchanged his 
Dorsetshire livings for the rectory of Muston in Leicestershire, with the 
neighbouring parish of Allington. Here he resided very contentedly and 
very comfortably, refusing the care of Lord Bute’s sons, which was offered 
to him, till, in consequence of Mr. Tovell’s death, he determined to leave 
Leicestershire, and settle himself at Parham, in what Bishop Hall calls 
“the sweet and civil county of Suffolk.” The house where Mr. Crabbe 
resided * is very near the seat of Mr. Dudley North ; and at his hospitable 
table he met all the illustrious men of the Whig party, till he became 
well acquainted with them. Fox once playfully pushed the poet first, 
when passing to the dining-room, saying, “If he had had his deserts, 
he would have walked before us all.’’ He soon after took the curacies 
of Swefling and Glemham, and moved to a house of Mr. North’s in the 
latter parish, which had been inhabited by Lady Harbord. It was pulled 
down soon after Mr. Crabbe left : it stood at the bottom of the park, near 
the village, and the house in which Mr. Moseley’s gamekeeper now 
resides, formed its stables. We cannot say that we agree with his son as 
to the beauties of the situation; but, as we said before, there is no talking 
about scenery to Suffolk people. Mr. Crabbe says, that Glemham will 
always be the Alhambra of his imagination ; and justly too, for it is exces- 
sively moorish. However, we have nothing to do, thank God, with people’s 
tastes: we have heard of painters, who have preferred Lincolnshire to 
any county in England. What is more to the purpose than the picturesque, 
is the useful; and Mr. Crabbe and his family, while resident in this 
parish, lived a life that any one might envy, or rather that all might 
love to imitate. It is true that he did not visit much with the neighbour- 
hood, his circumstances probably not allowing him to exchange the 
civilities of hospitality in a part of the county where they are on an ex- 
pensive scale ; but he walked out with his children whom he loved, he 
read to his fainily, he physicked the poor, he botanized, he collected fossils 
and minerals, in short, he was a very good, amiable, contented, and happy 
man. Crabbe was a popular preacher in Suffolk, where people are not so 
‘peevish’ in their religion as in great towns, and like practical rather 
than doctrinal discourses ; plain, simple, natural in his style and manner— 
‘careless of band or hood '—a little quick in his delivery; and caring so 
little about form, that if it was growing dark, he would finish his service in 
a pew; and if he wanted his ¢ithes, he would say, as he stepped from the 
pulpit, “I must have some money, gentlemen.’ In fact, he was ex- 
ceedingly liked and respected, and ‘ Parson Crabbe’ is talked of to this 
day by all the elder people in all the villages from Aldborough to Glemham ; 
—by the farmers for his frank and friendly simplicity ; and by the wives 
and daughters for his clegant attentions, and engaging courtesy. From 
this place he moved to the village of Rendham, to a house at the bottom 
of the hill, just opposite the new parsonage, which is now inhabited by a 
farrier, and which _— went by the name of Lady Whincup's ; where he 





* The house where M r. c r ane re ssided at Parham is now called Parham Lodge, and 
is tenanted by Colonel Windsor. It has been much altered and modernized since the 
poet resided there ; the moat has been filled up, and some handsome rooms added. 
its situation is extremely pleasant, aud it commands more extensive and varied views 
than any other mansion in the neighbourhood. 
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remained four years ;* and he then returned to his living at Leicestershire, at 
the call of the episcopal trump, after an absence of twelve years, and had 
the misery to find his hungry flock gone astray after Methodists and Hun- 
tingdonians ; and that kind of square-sashed suspicious-looking building 
erected in the village, the sight of which makes a rector's heart sink within 
him. He now printed his ‘ Parish Register,’ which was received with ap- 
probation by all; but the ‘ Borough’ raised his reputation still higher : 
and then appeared his ‘ Tales in Verse.” Sadly was this life of virtue 
and of knowledge broken into by the greatest of afflictions to him—the 
death of his wife, in her 63d year. Her bodily infirmities had long been 
great, and she sank at last under the severity of the disease. In fact, a 
large portion of her marriage life was clouded by her lamentable disorder ; 
so that on a letter of her’s the following writing of the Poet has been 
found :—“ Nothing can be more sincere than this ; and nothing more rea- 
sonable and affectionate,—aNbD YET HAPPINESS WAS DENIED.” 

The Duke of Rutland soon after this presented Crabbe to the livings 
of Trowbridge in Wilts, and Croxton near Belvoir ; he accordingly quitted 
Mauston for the former place, and, would you believe it—ye admirers of the 
Poet !—the barbarians, his parishioners, “ carried their unkind feelings so 
far towards him, as to ring the bells for his successor before he himself had 
quitted his residence.” Before he finally quitted Leicestershire, he stole 
a visit, a short delicious one, to the beloved village that gave him birth ; 
and after a solitary ramble in the lanes of Parham and the secluded woods 
of Glemham (the very lanes and fields we yesterday traversed), he returned 
with the following lines written in his note book :— 

Yes, I behold again the place, 
The seat of joy, the source of pain; 


It brings in view the form and face 
That I must never see again. 

The night-bird’s song that sweetly floats 
On this soft gloom—this balmy air, 

Brings to my mind her sweeter notes 
That I again must never hear. 

Lo! yonder shines that window’s light, 
My guide, my token heretofore: 

And now again it shines as bright, 
When those dear eyes can shine no more. 

Then hurry from this place away, 
It gives not now the bliss it gave ; 

For Death has made its charm its prey, 
And joy is buried in her grave. 

At Trowbridge he recovered much of his health and spirits, and mixed 
in the best society of the place. It is true he was not very popular among 
the lower orders at first : they fancied he was a dandy—a gambler—a man of 
dissipation, and his habits and opinions did not suit them. Town clergy are 
brought up in more duckram habits of behaviour than the rural divines. 
Crabbe had no form of artificial society about him ; they considered that he 
was often violating decorum in his conduct ; he was also a Whig. But all 
this wore off in time, as his real worth, the simple goodness of his heart, 
the benevolence of his conduct, and the uprightness and integrity of his life, 
became more thoroughly known. Crabbe was now in his 62d year, and it 
was with feelings of most whimsical astonishment, that we read in p. 223 
of the biography, of our Poet's falling in love, not with any particular 

* When Crabbe left Rendham, all his effects were sold. The sale lasted three or 
four days. The collection of Bath-stones (a fancy of Mrs. Crabbe’s) was prodigious. 


His books were also sold: and his numerous Herbals are now scattered among the 
farm-houses of the county. 
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charmer, but with a sort of youthful tenderness of heart, embracing in 
its affections all that is lovely and beautiful in the gentle sex. He grew 
pensive and melancholy, and lived on small lady-like dishes, and walked de- 
licately, and became absent, and wrote sonnets to his mistress’s eye-brow. 
Unhappy is the wretch who feels 
The trembling lover’s ardent flame, 
And yet the treacherous hope conceals, 
By using Friendship’s colder name. 


He must the lover’s pangs endure, 
And still the outward sign suppress ; 
Nor may expect the smiles that cure 
The wounded heart’s concealed distress, &c. 
Another is still deeper dipped in woe. 
And wilt thou never smile again, 
Thy cruel purpose never shaken ; 
Hast thou no feeling for my pain— 
Refused, disdained, despised, forsaken ? 


Thy uncle, crafty, careful, cold, 
His wealth upon my mind imprinted ; 

His fields describ’d, and prais’d his fold, 
And jested, boasted, promis’d, hinted, &c. 

However, this flame expired without absolutely calcining the poet's 
heart ; the safety-valve of poetry let it loose, and none but imaginary Phil- 
lisses and Phoebes were seen at the Parsonage. 

In the summer he went to town. “ Et que tanta fuit Romam tibi causa 
videndi ?”” he went to modern Rome to sell his new poem; and to his 
delight and astonishment Mr. Rogers brought him three thousand pounds 
in bills from Murray. These he stuffed into his breeches-pocket, and 
never could be induced to entrust them to any other place. He dined at 
Lord Holland’s, and Mr. Rogers’s, and William Spencer’s ; and lived with 
the Hoares, at Hampstead ; and was made as much of as man or poet 
could be. He says, Lady Holland actually bore his company a third 
time. Campbell he liked (who does not?) as much as he disliked 
poor Foscolo. He was much amused with meeting Beau Brummell, a 
novel sort of curiosity to him, a variety of the species “ man” he had 
never heard of. He was carried about by Lady Caroline Lamb without 
tainting his reputation, and much edified and instructed in certain par- 
ticulars by Lord Petersham and Colonel Berkeley. Thus pleasantly and 
cheerfully the old man’s days were moving off ; the world of fashion, and 
even of letters, was new to him ; and when he was approaching seventy, he 
was in fact making his way into society. His biographer allows that his 
conversation was not distinguished for brilliancy of wit, or refinement of 
observation, or promptitude of repartee ; it was, in fact, below his poetical 
reputation : and no wonder, considering the imperfections of his education, 
and the rural recluseness of his life. 

We had the pleasure of meeting him once, and only once,—“ Virgilium 
tantum vidi, ’—at the table of the late Mr. Heber. He was affable, and 
good-humoured, and polite ; but certainly left no impression upon us of a 
man who had his stores of knowledge at command, or who possessed that 
quickness of association that supplies the rapid demands of conversational 
eloquence. We recollect that he had the provincial accent of Suffolk very 
strongly in his enunciation, which up to the present day may be heard in 
the pulpits of the older divines ; and which sometimes accompanies also 
an improved grammar and prosody peculiar to the county. 

In 1822 Crabbe fulfilled the promise which he made to Sir Walter 
Scott, of visiting him in Scotland ; unfortunately, the King had fixed the 
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same time for his journey : so that, instead of finding the great Wizard of 
the North in his enchanted castle at Abbotsford, he was obliged to go to 
him in Castle Street, Edinburgh. Sir Walter was of course ever and 
always at the royal banquets, but took care to confide Parson Crabbe to 
Mr. Lockhart’s kind superintendence. Here he met the chieftains and the 
clans ; Glengary, and Lord Errol, and the Macleod, and the Frazer, and the 
Gordon, and the Ferguson ; and lived for six weeks surrounded with plaids 
and tartans, and Gaels, and harps, and pibrochs ; and Sir Walter the life 
and soul of the whole. Crabbe cared little for Holyrood or Arthur's Seat, 
or the New Town; but he liked the old lanes and dirty streets of old 
Edinburgh, and repeatedly haunted a place called “ Cobbler’s Lane.”” He 
dined with Mackenzie, ‘ the Man of Feeling,’ and met Professor Wilson, 
whom he calls “ that extraordinary man,” and the Ettrick Shepherd, who 
amused him by drinking ale, “‘ when all of us were sipping champagne ;” 
and then he went over to the Whig party, to Lord Advocate Jeffery, and 
Mr. John Murray, and Professor Leslie, and all the other northern con- 
stellations. He made sad work of Scotch topography, he confounded the 
Inchcolm of the Frith of Forth, with the Icolmkill of the Hebrides ; but 
so did John Kemble. Then he did not know that people in Scotland 
talked any thing but Suffolk ; so, the morning after his arrival, the fol- 
Jowing scene took place. ‘ When he came into the breakfast-parlour, Sir 
Walter had not appeared, and Mr. Crabbe had before him two or three 
portly personages, all in the full Highland garb. These gentlemen were 
talking a language he did not understand, so he never doubted that they 
were foreigners. The Celts, on their part, conceived Mr. Crabbe, dressed 
as he was in rather an old fashioned style of clerical propriety, with 
buckles in his shoes for instance, to be some learned Abbé, who had come 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Waverley ; and the result was, when a 
little afterwards Sir Walter and his family entered the room, they found 
the Poet and these worthy lairds, hammering away with pain and labour, 
to make themselves mutually understood, in most execrable French. Great 
was the relief, and potent the laughter, when the host interrupted the 
colloquy with his plain English ‘Good morning.” It surprised Mr. 
Lockhart to find that Crabbe had never heard of Allan Ramsay ; and for 
the first time he read “ The Gentle Shepherd.” He seemed to feel the 
excellencies of Dunbar’s poetry. He thought there was a great interval 
between Ramsay and Burns; and so there is. But his chief amusement 
was in rambling at night-time among the lanes and closes of old Edin- 
burgh, where he was detected in this fancy by his host; and a friendly 
caddie was hired to follow him at a distance, and see that the Poet came to 
no harm among the braw Scotch lassies and their gude men. 

When he returned, he had a very severe fit of the “tic doloureux,” 
a terrific disease which had visited him for a year or two before, though 
ne would never acknowledge its name. He returned to Trowbridge, and 
his life passed in the same tranquil tenor as before. He occasivnally vi- 
sited London, or rather Hampstead, where the kind and enlightened family 
of the Hoares were always ready to welcome him to their fragrant garden 
and hospitable table. He visited Mr. Wilberforce, and Miss Baillie, and 
Mrs. Siddons, and Miss Edgeworth ; he dined, as usual, with Mr. Rogers and 
Lord Holland ; he met Wordsworth, and our Bard of the royal laurels; and 
he conversed with the author of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ who describes 
him “‘ as Pope in worsted stockings.” When he was tired of Hampstead 
he went to the Hummums ; and when wearied of both, returned with 
delight to his home and to his children’s children. In the year 1830 he 
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went with the family of the Hoares to Hastings, where a gig ran over 
him, but providentially without injury. And here it was, ona cold Novem- 
ber morning, that he took his Jast farewell of his favourite element, the 
sea. On returning to town he made a morning call on Miss Baillie, in 
Cavendish-square ; he was affected even to tears on parting from the 
family ; and when he got into the carriage he said, with great emotion, 
«< [ shall never meet this party again.” In the society of his son's family, 
at Pucklechurch, the good old man found his true delight. The children ar- 
dently loved him; to children he was always affectionate and attentive ; to 
his own he was a parent who had no superior. ‘“ Here,’ says his son, 
“in the morning, even in the roughest weather, he bent his way, always 
preferring to be alone, to some of our quarries of blue lias abounding in fos- 
sils, stopping to cut up a shrub not quite common, that grew in his path, 
and he would return loaded with them. ‘The dirty fossils were placed in 
our best bed-room, to the great diversion of the female part of my family ; 
the herbs stuck in the borders among my choicest flowers, that he might 
see them when he came again. I never displaced one of them.” How 
loved, how revered, how tenderly and affectionately regarded he was by 
his family, we may conceive by the following passage, too interesting to 
omit. ‘* We dreaded his departure. It was justly remarked by one of 
his nieces, that he left a feeling of more melancholy vacancy when he 
quitted a house, than any other person. ‘I hope,’ said she, one day very 
earnestly, ‘that my uncle will xo¢ come into Suffolk this year, for [ shall 
dread his going away all the time he is with us.’ He generally left the 
young people all in tears, feeling strongly and not having the power to 
conceal it; the stooping form, the trembling step, the tone and manner of 
his farewell, especially for the last few years, so hurried, so foreboding, 
so affectionate, overcame us all.” 

He now grew evidently weaker ; age was making slow but certain ad- 
vances on his debilitated frame. He was afraid even to go to Puckle- 
church, lest his infirmities should cause trouble to the family. Yet he 
visited his Hampstead friends at Clifton, towards the close of 1831, and 
was there during the destructive and infamous riots at Bristol. When he 
parted from them, it was for the dast time; he appeared at his return im- 
proved in health and strength ; alas! these appearances were most deceit- 
ful! Yet he preached in a voice loud, firm, and impressive. His son 
said to him, “‘ Why, Sir, I will venture a good sum that you are assisting 
me ten years hence.” “Ten weeks,” was his answer, and that was 
almost literally the period when he ceased to assist any one. He grew 
stouter, and took his meals with a keen appetite, and walked more upright 
than he had done for three years before ; but on the 29th January 1832, he 
caught a sharp cold, accompanied with oppression and pain and fever ; 
he was bled, and appeared better, but the symptoms changed so rapidly 
that by the next morning all hope was over. He was aware of his situa- 
tion, and his affectionate and anxious biographer adds, “ I feared that his 
spirits would be woefully depressed; that the love of life might remain in 
all its force, and that the dread of death might be strong and distressing. | 
now state with feelings of indescribable delight, that 1 had been foreboding 
a weight of evil which was not, and that we had only to lament his bodily 
sufferings, and our incalculable loss ; during the days that preceded his 
departure, we had not one painful feeling arising from the state of his mind. 
That was more firm than [ ever remembered under any circumstances. 
He knew there was no chance of his recovery, and yet he talked at intervals 
of his death, and of certain consequent arrangements, with a strong com- 
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placent voice, and bade us all adieu without the least faltering of the 
tongue, or moisture of the eye. One of his characteristics, exuberance of 
thought, seemed sometimes, even when it pleased, as if it oppressed him ; 
and in this Jast illness, when he was awake, his mind worked with asto- 
nishing rapidity. It was not delirium, for on our recalling his attention to 
present objects, he would speak with perfect rationality ; but when unin- 
terrupted, the greater portion of his waking hours was passed in rapid 
soliloquies, on a variety of subjects, the chain of which (from his imperfect 
utterance) we were unable to follow. We seldom interrupted the course 
that nature was taking, or brought him to the effort of connected dis- 
course, except to hear how we could assist, or relieve him. But as in no 
instance, except in a final lapse of memory, did we discover the least irra- 
tionality, so there was no despondency ; on the contrary, the cheerful ex- 
pressions which he had been accustomed to use were heard from time to 
time, nay even that elevation of the inner side of the eyebrows, which 
occasionally accompanied some humourous observation in the days of his 
health, occurred once or twice, after every hope of life was over. But if 
we were thankful for the firmness of his mind, we had to lament the 
strength of his constitution. I was not aware how powerful it was, till 
tried by this disease. I said, ‘ It is your great strength which causes 
this suffering ;’ he replied, ‘ But it is a great price to pay for it.’ Thus 
passed into the Land of Spirits, the soul of the righteous man. He died 
loved, lamented, and respected by all. His parishioners and friends 
erected a handsome monument to his memory,* and the little girls cried 
out weeping, “‘ We shall never see poor Mr. Crabbe go up into the pulpit 
again with his white head.” 

We think that we ought not to bid farewell to this interesting volume, 
without expressing our humble admiration of the feeling and good sense 
with which it has been composed. Undoubtedly Mr. Crabbe has put a 
restraint upon himself, in including in so brief a memoir the history of his 
father’s long and honourable life. Yet we think he has done his duty wisely 
and well. He has given us a faithful and finished portrait ; and what could 
he do more? Nothing can be more prejudicial to the fame of those who 
are the subjects of biography, than the huge and cumbersome volumes 
which their misguided admirers are heaping upon their memory ; they are 
only marks of the want of skill, in the writer, to detect and bring to light 
the leading and characteristic features of the person they describe. Gray's 
history, it is true, was composed chiefly of his Letters. But who can 
write—who has written—such letters as Gray? Dr. Johnson’s biography 
has swelled into many volumes ; but so may, and so ought, the biography 
of all who can delight and instruct as the old Lexicographer could, and 
pour out his wisdom and his wit at will. This memoir appears to us to 
be most judicious. We have perused it with increasing interest and de- 
light, and as the vernal season advances, and nature awakes again to life, 
and as we take our (now, alas! solitary,) rambles through the very lanes 
and woods trodden so lately by the feet, and immortalized by the pen of 
the Poet, our mind will often revert with pleasure to the history we have 
just recalled. The county in which Mr. Crabbe spent his early life, pos- 
sesses many learned, many venerable, and many excellent and con- 
scientious pastors of flocks still we hope and believe attached to them ; 
but years may roll on, and even ages may glide away, before another man, 
gifted as Georce Cranse was, and knowing how to ennoble and adorn 
those gifts by the use of them, appears in the land.—Hail, and farewell ! 








* The inscription was inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine for December. 
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MANOR-HOUSE OF SAND, IN SIDBURY, DEVONSHIRE. 


Mr. UrBan, 

THE present farm of Sand or Sonde in the parish of Sidbury, Devon, for- 
merly made two distinct properties ; Higher or Over Sand, and Lower or Nether 
Sand ; each of which appears to have given name to its possessor. The first 
alone is noticed by the old county historians. 

Florence (Tremayle) the widow of Nicholas Ashley, grandaughter and heiress 
of the judge, Sir Thomas Tremayle, possessed Higher Sand in the first part of 
the sixteenth century, being heir general (through different heiresses of Farway, 
Trivet, Waltherm) of a family designated De Sande. Sir William Pole, in his 
Collections for the History of Devon, p. 165, says that it was “granted about 
Kinge Henry III. tyme unto William [and] Deodatus de Sand his sonne.” 
Sir William Pole’s authority is not to be questioned lightly; a grant however 
now in existence, from Roger Wynkelegh, Dean of Exeter, to William de Sand, 
and Deodatus his son and heir, only remits part of a rent charge. Florence, 
and her son, Robert Ashley, sold Over Sand in the year 1561, to Henry Huyshe, 
who was descended from a younger branch of the family of Huyshe, of Lud 
Huyshe and Doniford in the county of Somerset ; of which see Mr. Protheroe’s 
account, Gent. Mag. Nov. 1831, vol. ci. p. 305, and Dec. 1831, p. 487. 

Nether or Lower Sand, in the middle of the sixteenth century, was the pro- 
perty of Richard Rowe and Osmond Garrett, the representatives of two 
co-heiresses of John Walrond, of Parke, in the parish of Willand, who inherited 
it through heiresses of Holbein and Pyle, probably from Ailanus de Sand. It 
is certain that Alanus possessed land here in 1284, for he sold a field to Deo- 
datus de Sand in that year. Henry Huyshe purchased this part the year before 
his acquisition of the other. He appears to have left this to his eldest son, 
Thomas; and Higher Sand to his son Anthony. The two brothers sold the 
whole to their cousin, James Huyshe of London, third son of John Huyshe of 
Doniford. James had 29 children born to him by his two wives (see Stow’s 
London). His eldest surviving son, Rowland, built the present house, (see 
Plate I.) which, by the date of painted glass in the windows, must have been 
completed before the year 1594. It has been occupied by the farmers of the 
estate since the death of James Huyshe in 1724; but the property still remains 
in the representative of Rowland Huyshe, the writer of this. There are no 
memorials whatsoever of any members of the family in the church or the 
church-yard of Sidbury, except a mural tablet in the chancel, which bears the 
following inscription : 

‘* Beneath this stone, 
in the burial place of their ancestors, 
of Sand, in this parish, 
are deposited the bodies of the four daughters 
of Francis Huysh, formerly rector of Clisthydon, 
and his wife Sarah, 
daughter of Richard Newte, 
of Duvah, in the parish of Bampton, 
who themselves closed the eyes 
of Elizabeth, Nov. 12, 1731, in her 21st year. 
Sarah, the eldest, 
and widow of John Thomson, 
rector of Mesey Hampton, in the county of Gloucester, 
died Jan. 2, 1794, having completed 86 years. 
Frances followed her sister, 
April 22, 1797, at the age of 82. 
Jane, the youngest, 
ended that line of the family, 
with her own blameless life, 
Oct. 23, 1803, in her 83d year. 
Where now is the boast, that they and their forefathers of Sand were a branch of the 
family of Huyshe, of Lud-Huyshe and Doniford, in the county of Somerset ; and 
that the blood of the Plantagencts flowed in their veins, through Joan, daughter of 
Gent. Mac. Vou, L. 2L 
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the Ist Edward? Nothing can now avail them but their endeavours, through the 
grace of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, Titus, i. 13, to be prepared to meet 
that Saviour as their Judge. 
Reader, 
the same judgment awaiteth thee.”’ 

The drawing which I send you is from the elegant and accurate pencil of 
Mr. G. Holmes, formerly of Bristol, now of Plymouth. 
1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Talaton, Feb. 3. Francis HuysuHe. 





FORM OF PROCEEDINGS BEFORE A LORD HIGH STEWARD 
UPON THE TRIAL OF PEERS. 


Mr. Ursan,—The Court held before a Lord High Steward for the trial of 
Peers, forms a curious and interesting portion of our constitutional law. No 
legal principle is more firmly rooted in the minds of the people than the one 
upon which this Court is founded, namely, that every man, be his station high 
or low, ought to be tried by his Peers; but yet the happy unfrequency in 
modern times of cases proper to be tried by the Court of a Lord High Steward, 
has rendered its proceedings a subject of antiquarian rather than of general 
knowledge. ; 

I may be permitted to remind your readers that the office of Lord High 
Steward merged in the regal dignity in the person of Henry IV. and that since 
his accession the custom has been to grant the Lord High Stewardship not as 
an inheritable dignity; or a dignity for life; but merely as an office to be exer- 
cised upon some particular occasion. At every Coronation a Lord High 
Steward is appointed to hear claims, to perform honourable services, and, 
whenever it unfortunately happens that a Grand Jury finds a true bill against 
a Peer of the Realm, for treason or felony, a Lord High Steward is authorised 
to try the accused. The proceedings in this latter description of cases are those to 
which I have referred ; and perhaps you may not think it a misapplication of 
your pages to insert a copy of a paper upon this subject, which appears to have 
been drawn up from the original record for the information of Lord Burleigh, in 
whose hand-writing it is indorsed. It remains amongst the Lansdown MSS. 
No. 1, p. 61, and, as far as I can find, has never been printed. It happens to have 
been omitted in the General Index to the Lansdown MSS. and therefore has 
probably escaped attention. The ‘‘ noble trial”’ of which it gives an account, 
is that of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, a name of sufficient im- 
portance to entitle this paper to admission in your pages, even if it possessed 


no other claim to attention. 1 shall copy the paper as I have found it, merely 
adding a few explanatory notes. 





The order of the Arraignem' of Edward Duke of Buck. in Easter Terme, 
Anno xiij. H. viij. 

Fyrste, he was indyted in fyve severall shyres, videlt. London, Surr. Kente, Somer- 
sette, and Gloucestre, for that the matters wherewyth he was charged were severallye 
com’itted in theis severall places.! 

It’m, all theis indytements were removed before the Highe Stewarde, and certifyed 
there by thands of those before whome they were founde. 

It’m, after the kynge by his l’res patents under his greate seale ordeyned Thomas 
then Duke of Norff. (whose sonne and heyre Thomas Earle of Surr. and also late 
Duke of Norff.2 had maryed one of the daughters of the seyd Duke of Buck.) to be 


hyghe Steward pro hac vice, whiche l’res patents beare date decimo die Maii, Anno 
xiij. H. viij. 





1 The Duke’s offences consisted principally of words spoken at a place called the 
Rose, within the parish of Saint Lawrence Pountney, in Canwick Street Ward, in 
London ; at Bletchingley in Surrey; at East Greenwich in Kent ; at Henton in Somer- 
setshire ; and at his manor of Thornbury in Gloucestershire ; hence these various in- 
dictments. Vide Stowe, p. 512. 

2 This Duke died July 18, 1554, and his successor on the 2d June 1572. 
be presumed that this paper was written between these periods. 


It may 
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It’m, the Duke of Norff. thereuppon dyd make his precepte to one Wyll’m Went- 
worth, Serjeante at Armes, to sommon the pyeres by theis words, “‘ tot et t’les? d’nos 
proceres et magnates hujus régni Anglie Edwardi Ducis Buck. pares p’ quos rei veri- 
tas in hac p'te melius sciri poterit, q’d ip’i personaliter compareant coram prefato se- 
nescallo apud Westm. die lune prox. post festum Ascenc’onis D’ni tunc prox. futuro 
ad faciend. et recipiend. ea que ex p’te D’ni regis tunc ib’m eis injungent'. Dated 
Decimo Maij, Anno xiij. 

It’m, the same hyghe Steward, by another precepte dated the same daye and yere, 
and dyrected to the Constable of the Tower of London, or to hys Lieutenante, 
com’aundyd theim to have the bodye of the seyd Duke of Buck. before him at Westm. 
the seyd Mondaye after thascenc’on daye. 

It’m, the same Duke beinge the same day broughte to the barre‘ before the seyd 
highe Stewarde, the Sergeante at Armes dyd retorne the precepte, not by the usual 
words of other precepts, but by theis wordes and forme followinge, videl’t pred’cus 
Serviens ad Arma assersuit (where the com’on word ys retornavit) q’d ip’e om’es et 
singules d’nos p’ceres et magnates regni Anglie pred’c’i Edwardi Ducis Buck. pares 
p’ quos, &c. som’oniri fecerit q* p’sonalit™" compareant coram prefato Senescallo ad 
diem et locw’ pred’c’m ad faciend. ea que ex p’te D’ni R. tunc ib’m eis injungent™ 
prout datu’ fuit sibi in mandatis. 

It’m, then proclamac’on was made as followeth, videl'. q’ om’es Duces Comites et 
Barones existen. pares pred’c’i Ducis Buck. qui p’ mandat. Senescalli Anglie ac 
summonitionem prefat. servientis ad Arma eis fact. ad tunc in cur’ presentes fu’int 
compareant et pro eor’ noib’z respondeant ad faciend. ea que ex p’te D’ni regis tune 
ib’m eis injungent'. : 

It’m, after that, followeth qui quidem pares tunc ib’m in plena cur. existen. Scilt. 
Carolus Dux Suff.; Thomas Marchio Dorset; Joh’es Comes Oxon’; Georgius Comes 
Salop’.; Henricus Comes Essex ; Ric’us Comes Kanc. ; Thomas Comes Derb. ; Hen- 
ricus Comes Devon ; Carolus Comes Wigorn’ ; Thomas Dockwray, prior S’c’e Joh’is 
Jhr’l’m in Anglia; Thomas Mannors, D’nus de Rosse ; Will’us Willoughby, miles, 
D’nus de Willoughbye ; Thomas West, miles, D’nus de la War; Henricus Parker, 
D’nus Morley; Thomas Fynes, miles, D’nus de Dacre; Thomas Brooke, miles, 
D’nus de Cobham; Walterus Devereux, miles, D’nus Ferrers; Joh’es Bourchier, 
miles, D’nus de Fitzwarren ; et Will’mus Blount, miles, D’nus de Mountjoye ;5 com- 
p’uerunt et p’ eoru’ no’ra sep’atim responderunt quor’ presentia p’ prefat. senescallu’ 
Angl. recordat. fuit. 

It’m, after that the indytemente was redde to the Duke, and being demaunded 
what he sayd to the matters conteyned in the inditem', he pleaded that he was not 
guyltye, et inde de bono et malo ponit se sup’ pares suos. 

It’m, after that the King’s Serjeant and Attorney gave theire evydence agenste 
him,® whereunto he was hearde to answere. And the evydence beinge ended, the 





3 The number of Peers summoned upon trials of this nature, was anciently 18 or 
20, selected at the pleasure of the Crown. Only those summoned sat upon the trial. 
This practice of course gave the Government a very improper influence, which was 
remedied by the statute of 7 Will. III. c. 3, by which it was enacted that upon these 
occasions all the Peers should be summoned twenty days before the trial. Vide Year 
Book, 13 H. VIII.; and Blac. Com. IV. 262, 8vo edit. 

4 The trial took place within Westminster Hall, upon a platform erected for the 
occasion. 

5 This list of the Peers differs from that given by our Chroniclers in several parti- 
culars, and is evidently more correct. Hall is the authority from whom Holinshed 
and all the others have obtained their information. He omits Lords Rosse, Dacre, 
Ferrers, and Mountjoy, and converts Sir Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham, into two 
Peers, by the titles of Lord Brooke and Lord Cobham. The latter is rather a strange 
mistake, as I believe there was no Lord Brooke until 1620, a century after this trial 
Hall also adds ‘‘ Lord Herbert.’’ This Peer was created Earl of Worcester in 1514, 
and is mentioned by that title, in the list of Peers given above, and also in Hall’s list. 

6 This does not mean that the King’s Serjeants and Attorney themselves gave 
testimony, but that they stated the substance of the written depositions which were 
given in evidence, and, upon the Duke’s demand, produced the witnesses, who swore 
to the truth of their depositions. From the manner in which Hall expresses himself, 
L imagine that the witnesses were not subjected to any examination in Court, but 
merely brought to swear to the truth of their depositions, which had been previously 
prepared, and were then openly read over to them (Hall, 623). 
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Constable of the Tower beinge threunto com’aunded by the highe Steward, dyd leade 
the Duke oute of the Courte to some place nighe.? 

It’m, in the absence of the prysoner, the piers do c’mon of the matters wherewith 
he ys charged, and uppon the evidence given agenste him privatelye amongst theim- 
selves. 

It’m, when they be agreed. The prysoner ys broughte agayne to the barre, and 
beinge theire, and the peires syttinge in their places accordinge to theire auncienties 
and degrees, the highe Steward begynnynge at the youngest peire untyll the moste 
aunciente peire® present in forme as followeth in the Recorde, videlt. sup’ quo pred’c’us 
Carolus Dux Suff. Thomas Marchio Dorsett, ac ceteri Comites et Barones anted’c’i 
pred’c’i Duc. Buck. pares instant sup’ eor. fidelitat#’s et legianciis d’c’o D’no Regi 
debit’ p’ prefatum senescallu’ Anglie de veritate inde dicendo onerati, et postea p’ 
eundem Senescallu’ Angl’ ab inferiore pare us’q’ ad supremu’ parium illorum sep’atim 
publice examinati quilib’t eor’ sep’atim dicit q’d pred’c’us Dux de prodicionib’s 
pred’c’is sibi sep’atim in forma pred’c’a imposit. est culpabilis prout p’ sep’alia 
ind’camenta pred’c’a sup’ius supponit". 

It’m, aft' this, iudgemente was prayed by the Kyng’s Serjeants and Attorney, and 
thereupon judgemente was geven by the highe Stewarde that the same Duke shoulde 
be caryed to the Tower of London by the seyd Constable, and from thence shoulde be 
drawen throughe the myddes of the Cyttye of London, unto the gallowes at Tyborne, 
and there be hanged. And in lyefe to be caste downe to the grounde. And his in- 
trayles shoulde be taken oute of his bellye, and being in lyeffe, shoulde be burned, 
and his headd to be cutte of and his bodye to be devyded into four partes, and that 
his hedde and quarters shoulde be putte where the kynge wolde assygne.® 

This paper contains a pretty clear outline of the course of proceedings before 
the High Steward. Your bibliographical readers, and they are numerous, 
will not take it amiss if I add an account of two printed works, which I believe 
are the only separate treatises upon this subject, and neither of which is 
noticed in Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica. 

The first is a 4to pamphlet, containing 36 pages, and entitled, ‘‘ An authen- 
tical account of the Formalities, and Judicial proceedings, upon arraigning at 
‘Westminster a peer of the Realm before a Lord High Steward. Funesta Secu- 
ris Regni Securitas. London, printed for R.H.”’ It is without date, or name 
of the author, and is not very often met with, although it has passed through 
three editions at the least. The circumstances under which it was written, 
and the time of its publication, appear from the other editions. During the 
imprisonment of Lord Stafford and the other Catholic peers in the Tower, in 
the years 1679 and 1680, they submitted, for the opinion of a barrister in the 
Temple, fourteen queries respecting various points of law connected with the 
trial of peers. The pamphlet in question contains his reply ; but, before no- 
ticiug the questions, he gives a general outline of the subject, treating of the 
etymology of the words Steward, and Seneschal; the style and antiquity of the 
office ; by whom it had been held ; the extent of its jurisdiction; and the form of 
proceedings. All these points are briefly, and sometimes rather carelessly 
treated, chiefly upon the authority of Lord Coke’s 4th Institute. He then 
answers the questions submitted to him, and in conclusion discusses a further 
question proposed by himself, viz. ‘‘ Whether in any case it be lawful for sub- 
jects to oppose their prince ?’’ which he answers negatively in terms far too 
strong to obtain any countenance at the present day. 


7 Hall says, the Duke was led into Paradise, a house so named. 

8 It is evident from the following sentence, that the inquiry was not made from the 
youngest Peer in years upwards to the eldest, but from the lowest in title upwards 
to the highest. The statements in Hall and Holinshed, lead to the inference that the 
question was put from the Duke of Suffolk downwards. 

9 It is well known that the horrors of this fearful judgment were commuted into 
beheading upon Tower Hill. ‘‘ Mekely with an axe he toke his death,’’ says Hall, 624. 
The Duke was conveyed to the Tower on the 16th April, 1521. The letters patent 
constituting the Lord High Steward were issued on Friday the 10th of May following. 
On the same day the Serjeant at Arms was ordered to summon the Peers for the 
following Monday, and the Constable of the Tower was directed to bring his prisoner 
to Westminster on that day. On Monday the 13th the trial took place, and on the 
following Friday, the 17th May, the Duke was beheaded. 
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Another edition of this pamphlet, with a different title-page, was published 
Lond. 1680, 4to. lt is dated ‘“‘ From my Chamber in the Temple, Jan. 17, 
1680 ;”” is couched in the form of a letter; and is signed “‘ Ed. S.” 

A third edition, similar to the second, except that the concluding query is 
omitted, was published, Lond. 1746, 8vo. 

From the similarity of the initials, and the period of the publication, [ am 
of opinion that this pamphlet was written by Sir Edmund Saunders, afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ; but I do not find it enumerated in any 
list of his works. As a specimen of its antiquarian information, I will extract 
his account of the trial of John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, in the Ist year 
of Henry IV. respecting which all our chroniclers and historians are strangely 
mistaken. According to their account, this Earl was put to death by the te- 
nants of the Duke of Gloucester, in revenge of the murder of their Lord. It 
appears from the following passage, founded upon the excellent authority of 
the Year Book of 1 Henry IV. that, at any event, the Earl underwent a trial 
before a legal and competent tribunal. 

‘¢ The Earl of Huntingdon was indicted of High Treason in London, by a Commis- 
sion before the Mayor and Justices ; for that he, with other persons, agreed to go a 
mumming (which the French call masquerade) on the night of Epiphany, in which 
they intended to kill the King, then at Windsor. And after, the King granted a 
Commission to the Earl of Devon, reciting, that whereas J. E. of H. was indicted of 
High Treason, and that he would that right should be done ; and because the office 
of the Steward of England is now void, he granted it to the said E. of Devon, to do 
justice to the said E. of Huntingdon, commanding by the same Commission all the 
Lords to be attendant upon him ; and precept was likewise given by the same to the 
Constable of the Tower, to be attendant on him, and to bring the prisoner (viz.) the 
E. of H. before the said E. of D. on the day appointed : whereupon the E. of D. the 
same day sat in Westminster Hall under a Cloth of Estate by himself, and the E. of 
Westmoreland, and other Earls and Barons, sat a considerable distance, and all the 
Justices and Barons of the Exchequer sat round a table, and after three O Yes’s 
made, and the Commission read, the Justices delivered the Indictment to the Lord 
Steward, which was delivered to the Clerk of the Crown, who read it to the said E. of 
H. which he confessed; whereupon Hill, the King’s Serjeant, prayed judgment, 
which the Lord Steward, after he had rehearsed the whole matter, pronounced in this 
manner.’’ Here follows the usual judgment upon Traitors. ‘‘ The Justices then 
said, that if the E. of H. had deny’d the Treason, the Lord Steward should have de- 
manded of every Lord in open Court what they thought in their consciences, 
beginning with the puisny Lord; and if the greater number said ‘ Guilty,’ then the 
judgment to be given as above.’’—p. 8. 

The account here given is partly corroborated, and that of the Chroniclers 
contradicted, by some entries in Rymer. On the 5th January, 1400, warrants 
were directed to the Sheriffs to arrest Thomas Earl of Kent and John Earl of 
Huntingdon, and, on the 10th January, a warrant was granted to the Constable 
of the Tower, to receive the body of the Earl of Huntingdon. (Rymer, vol. iii. 
p. 4, p. 175, edit. 1740). On the 25th February, a proclamation was issued, 
in which he is styled “‘ the late Earl of Huntingdon,” from which we may 
infer that he had then been executed. (Rymer, ibid. p. 176.) 

The other treatise upon this subject is entitled ‘‘ The Lord High Steward of 
England, or an Historical Dissertation on the Origin, Antiquity, and Functions 
of that Officer; shewing the difference between him and the King’s Chief 
Justiciar, and the Steward of the King’s Household, and explaining the offices 
of the two latter. London, 1776, 8vo.’”’ I am ignorant of the name of the 
author of this work. It scarcely answers the expectations raised by its title 
page, of which I have not quoted more than one half, but there is some useful 
matter in it, and several passages are worth quoting ; but I dare not intrude upon 
your pages farther than to add that there is an excellent paper upon this 
subject written by Mr. Amos, and published in the Appendix to Mr. S. M. 
Philips’s Review of the State Trials; and there are also several treatises upon 
the High Steward’s Court in the second volume of Hearne’s Curious Discourses, 
all of them written in the uninteresting manner which seems to have belonged 
to the antiquaries of that time. The real information to be derived from 
these latter papers, bears but a very meagre proportion to the 64 pages which 

hey occupy in the volume. Yours, &c. B. 
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NORMAN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


> Mr. Ursan,—During last autumn I made a tour in Normandy for the pur- 
pose of investigating some of its architectural antiquities. In the neighbour- 
hood of Caen and Rouen, where I resided a few weeks, I took notes of the 
most interesting churches, and as such subjects are peculiarly adapted to your 
valuable Repertory, I herewith send you an account of one of them, not 
noticed except incidentally in Mr. Cotman’s excellent work. 

The curious and critical investigator of the architecture of our more ancient 
English edifices meets occasionally with a peculiar style of building, which 
on account of its form is not unaptly called by masons Herring-bone work, 
and, from the similarity of its arrangement to the grains in an ear of corn, 
sometimes more classically termed ‘‘ spicata testacea.”’ 

This kind of angular masonry is rare in England, where it occurs only in a 
few courses alternating with horizontal masonry, as in Lincoln City walls, 
Castleton, Colchester and Guildford Castles, the round tower of Bungay 
Church, and the walls of Cambridge Castle. Mr. Essex says, ‘‘ the age of this 
sort of masonry is not easily ascertained.” It has been attributed to that of the 
Romans and the Saxons. Morant states, that ‘‘ the easternmost wall of Col- 
chester Castle is built in the Roman, i. e. the herring-bone fashion.” Others 
call it Roman, for no better reason than because they sometimes find it forming 
part of edifices, which, from their containing Roman bricks, have been supposed 
to be of Roman origin. It is probable, however, that all such buildings were 
erected by the Saxons, with the old materials of the Roman stations to which 
many of their towns succeeded. 

Ido not recollect ever to have witnessed any specimen of herring-bone 
masonry among the Roman ruins of old Rome itself. In the “ opus reticu- 
latum,”’ which is there so common, the stones are rectangular, equilateral, of 
equal size, with polished surfaces, and are placed lozengy, that is, at angles of 
45°, and only used as a facing to walls commonly backed by uncoursed rubble. 
The angular work which we sometimes find in old chimneys, and the clinker 
pavement of stables, are always at right angles, whereas, the stones of genuine 
herring-bone masonry are long rough parallelograms, and are laid upon their 
edges at acute angles with the horizon. Generally, I believe, this angular 
position of.the stones is continued throughout the whole thickness of the walls, 
and without any transverse bonding, except at their openings and angles; but. 
in the herring-bone masonry of England, where it is always intermingled with 
other kinds of masonry, it may be only an occasional facing. 

I am therefore of opinion that to the Saxons, or to the Normans, who were 
aboriginally the same people as the Saxons, rather than to the Romans, should 
be assigned the introduction of this style. Several of the English examples of it 
above-mentioned were, no doubt, erected since the Norman conquest ; but from 
the following circumstances, we may conclude that one of them, the castle of 
the Peak in Derbyshire, was constructed antecedent even to the preaching of 
Christianity in that wild part. It was granted to William Peverel, by his re- 
puted father William the Conqueror, on their hostile arrival in this country ; 
and tradition says, that it was once a royal Saxon palace, and that when taken 
possession of by Peverel, he found it to contain a small chamber, which had 
evidently been a Saxon idol chapel, but had its door blocked up in order to 
prevent contamination from the entering such an unhallowed place. 

If the Saxons introduced herring-bone masonry here, they also carried it 
into those parts of Neustria, or ancient Normandy, so often subjected to their 
irruptions during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and thence denominated 
*«* Littus Saxonicum,” previous to their final settlement in the district once 
occupied, as Ptolemy asserts, by the Unelli, which laid between the rivers Dive 
and Orne, and from these pirates likewise called Otlingua Saxonia, by which 
name it is mentioned in an ordinance of Charles the Bald in the middle of the 
ninth century. 


_T have been led to these preliminary observations from visiting last’ autumn 
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some of the obscure village churches in the neighbourhood of Caen, in many of 
which herring-bone masonry may be seen, pure and unmixed with other methods 
of construction, and constituting their entire walls. From among these the 
subject which I have selected, and shall now proceed to describe, as briefly, 
but I hope intelligibly, as possible, is the church of Mathieu, which is not 
only interesting as a specimen of herring-bone work, but also affords examples 
of an elliptical arch and a primitive font, and moreover has not been noticed, 
except incidentally, in the very accurate and faithful work of Messrs. Cotman 
and Dawson Turner, on the Antiquities of Normandy. 

Mathieu is a small village in the canton of Douvres, about two leagues north 
from Caen. It was named in early charters Mathomum ; at the end of the 
thirteenth century Matho and Matheon, in the fourteenth Mathieum, but not 
till the fifteenth Mathieu. In a register of 1316, it is called Machoen and 
Machyeu. In 1222, Richard de Mathan, who was Lord of Beuville, the 
adjvining parish, as well as of Than, not far distant, gave the patronage of Ma- 
thieu to the Bishopric of Bayeux. It is probable, therefore, that Mathan was 
also an ancient name of Mathieu, and that the present Marquis of Mathan, one 
of the peers of France, and chief of the municipal council of Caen, inherits his 
title from this little village. 

Like most edifices of the eleventh century, the latest assignable date of its 
foundation, Mathieu church is, in its plan, extremely simple, consisting merely 
of a nave and chancel, without either ailes, transepts, porch, or tower. Its 
herring-bone work exists only in the side walls; the east end being flat, and 
therefore probably more recent than the sides, and of large squared stones, as 
is also the present west end, which is evidently modern. The chancel is, as 
usual, somewhat narrower than the nave, but they are of equal height. The 
nave is shorter than it originally was, as appears from a ruined portion of its 
south wall, yet remaining, which is of herring-bone work, and clearly shows 
us that in Normandy this style was used not only for a facing, but also, as 
before observed, throughout the whole substance of the very thick walls, so 
common inthe times when it was prevalent. The materials are rag sand-stones, 
eight inches long and three in width, and a coarse hard mortar cementing them 
together, probably made with sea-sand from the neighbouring coast, and con- 
stituting about one-sixth part of the aggregate bulk of the walls. Their but- 
tresses, however, their quoins, and the dressings of their various openings, 
were formed of small roughly squared stones, as also their scaffold holes; 
These, no doubt, were left unclosed, lest, at any future reparations of the struc- 
ture which time might render necessary, its solidity should be impaired by 
breaking in new holes : so little did the architects of those days contemplate 
the pseudo-restorations, the tasteless improvements, the wanton and avaricious 
destructions, and useless, jobbing, re-edifications of the present. 

The north wall is divided into four compartments, (originally there were five, 
two belonging to the chancel, and three to the nave) by broad, flat, pilaster- 
like double buttresses, of which the undermost and broadest are peculiar in 
having small slope-topped pilasters attached against and dying into their own 
proper east and west sides or returns. These under-buttresses terminate in a 
parapet supported by a corbel tablet of heads of men and inferior animals, the 
outer buttresses being continued over the face of this parapet to dripping eaves 
which run over a chamfered moulding with the hatched ornament. These are 
the only horizontal tablets or string courses of the edifice. 

Some of the windows, of which there was one in the upper part of each com- 
partment, have been enlarged. The originals are about five feet high by two in 
width, and their glazing (diagonal) is nearly fiush with the exterior face of the 
wall, They have plain sloped sides widening considerably inwards, plain semicir- 
cular heads, and semicircular drip-stones formed of two small fillets over a billet 
moulding. In the western compartments of the chancel is a small door-way 
recently blocked up, plain sided and semicircular headed under a semicircular 
drip-stone, consisting of a fillet and small chevron moulding, but, although 
this door-way is of ancient form and members, it appears to have been an old 
innovation. op 

The east end is flat, with gabled top, of horizontal masonry, and bearing the 
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remaining mouldings of a large pointed window of two lights ; it is probably of 
modern date, but if ever of herring-bone masonry, like the side walls, may 
be doubted, as I am not aware that this style was adopted in curvilinear con- 
structions. 

The south wall is similar to that of the north, as to its buttresses and para-. 
pet, and is also of herring-bone masonry, except its upper part and eastern 
extremity, which are probably of the same date as the east end. Its chancel 
windows have moulded sides, with pointed heads and drip-stones. The chancel 
had also a small door-way nearly opposite to that on the north side. It hada 
cusped cinque-foiled head under a straight-sided or gable-formed drip-stone, 
with a kind of toothed moulding, and each spandrel had a well-executed plain 

uatre-foil; from which ornament this doorway might also be suspected, like 

e northern one, to be comparatively modern, had we not seen at Caen, the quatre 
foil profusely employed in buildings undoubtedly erected in the twelfth century. 
The west end, as | have before said, is certainly of recent date. It is gabled, 
and has no feature but a central door-way in the Romanized style, between two 
plain buttresses of three stages. Formerly, however, the west end was the 
length of one compartment, that is one-fifth part of the whole length of the 
ancient fabric, further westward than it is at present, as proved by the re- 
mains of the south wall, which is an instructive specimen of the mode of 
building we have above so fully spoken of. Near the western termination of 
this ruined portion was an original semicircular arched door-way, and almost 
above it, a semicircular-headed window case, of which one jamb has the shaft 
of a column still attached to it. 

The roof is ridged, and formed of flat tiles. 

The interior of the church of Mathieu, which is dedicated to St. John, is as 
devoid of ornament as its exterior. The floor of the chancel is one step higher 
than that of the nave, and both are irregularly paved with large flag-stones, 
but which have no memorials. The walls are plastered, and also quite plain. 
The chancel arch is, however, very interesting on account of its deviation from 
the usual semicircular form of the arches of this building and others of the 
same date. It is elliptical. Its soffit or intrados is narrow and plain, but the 
arch-stones are embellished with a row of intagliated or ingraved intersecting 
chevrons, between two rows of a kind of relieved quatre-foils set diagonally in 
a small sunk square. This arch is very wide, and springs from plain imposts 
on the rectangular ends of short massive transverse walls, which divide the 
chancel from the nave, but it seems from two square piers which occupy the 
angle formed by the partition and the chancel walls, that they formerly had 
springing from them another transverse arch, so that the chancel arch was 
double, or of two recesses. ‘The door-ways on the north and south side of the 
chancel, of which the northern one, semicircular-headed, is blocked up only 
exferiorly, are interiorly quite plain. The ancient window cases are of two 
recesses, of which the outer is slope-sided, the inner having in its corners 
attached columns, some of whose capitals are enriched by angular volutes and 
figures of animals, the edge of the abacus having small interlaced chevrons and 
billet mouldings, but their archivolts are plain. The more modern window cases 
1 shall not describe. 

The ceiling is of wooden planks, laid longitudinally upon slender transverse 
beams. It is coved, being lowly concave round the margin, and flat in the 
middle, but, although black and much decayed, is probably no older than the 
west end. 

Not so, however, is the Font, which has every appearance of being coeval with 
the most ancient parts of the edifice. This font is monolith, of a hard reddish 
sandstone, rudely polished, and stands on the floor, near the west end of the 
church. It is cylindrical, quite plain, except two torus mouldings near its rim, 
and a few irregularly placed holes, the work, perhaps, of wanton children. It 
is about three feethigh. Its cavity is straight-sided, flat-bottomed ; and, being 
about two feet and a half wide, it is sufficiently capacious for the immersion of 
the body of a young child. A flat wooden cover, with an iron bar and padlock, 
secure its sanctified contents from unhallowed pollution. 
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The stoup is of the same material, and probably of the same date as the font. 
It is deeply set into the south wall, near the western end, and is of semi-ovoid 
form, but small diameter, without any ornament except a few plain mouldings, 
as a finish to its lower part. 

In the same part of the church, but nearer to the central line of the nave, and 
therefore more convenient for the congregation, is another stoup, modern ; a 
shallow basin, excavated in the flat top or abacus of an isolated small rectangular 

illar. 
. The altar, which is two steps above the chancel floor,—the ambo of deal, the 
pulpit and its sounding board of oak,—the confessionals, which are at the west 
end, their proper situation,—the stalls of carved oak, and plain deal benches,— 
are all of various modern dates, but not worthy of further observation. 

A statue of the Virgin, as large as life, holding in her hand a bunch of arti- 
ficial flowers, is, with the too common had taste of devotees, fully dressed in 
robes of white, and painted to resemble nature. 

Among five or six pictures, in mouldering condition, may be noticed a very 
good crucifixion, the gift of a parishioner, who on this occasion sacrificed his 
taste for the fine arts to a praiseworthy piety, in not sending it to the museum 
at Caen, where it would have been more carefully preserved. The chief merit 
of this painting is the natural depending position of the Christ, without the 
inappropriate dancing-master grace displayed in many representations on this 
subject. 

The churchyard is spacious, but irregular, and surrounded by the chateau, a 
large farm-house, and many cottages. Its principal sculptured monuments are 
those of a succession of the village priests and the lords of the manor; among 
the last of which is one to the memory of Baron Lair, who was a naval officer 
of Napoleon, and brother of M. Lair, the senior counsel of the prefecture of 
Caen, a worthy character, and an intelligent and zealous antiquary. 

Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 


EARLY GAULISH COINS. 


Mr. Ursan, Camberwell, Sept. 2, 1833. 

I send you, herewith, a few drawings of some supposed Gaulish Coins which 
have recently come into my possession, and which perhaps you will deem 
worthy the attention of your readers. They are, I believe, unpublished types, 
and it is on that account that I am desirous of placing them on record in the 
never-dying pages of Sylvanus Urban. The general absence of legends on these 
pieces, and, when legends do occur, their being for the most part barbarous 
and unintelligible, has caused this class of coins to be much neglected; but a 
learned foreigner is at this time engaged in an examination of the ancient coins 
of Gaul and Britain, and we may, perhaps, at some future period, be favoured 
with the result of his researches. Nothing tends to embarrass us in our enquiries 
respecting these coins so much as their difference in weight; for, although 
many of them resemble each other in type and fabric, their weight varies 
considerably. In a former communication, I alluded to the great similarity of 
the ancient British and Gaulish coins to those of the Greeks, and mentioned that 
I had seen some barbarous coins which might remind the Numismatist of the 
parts of the Roman 4s, and which had obviously been cast in moulds. I have, 
perhaps, erred in ascribing them to the Gauls; they may possibly belong to 
some other nation. 

No. 1. is an accurate representation of one of these coins which, in type, 
strongly resembles some pieces discovered in St. James’s Park a few years 
since, and which it is said were of iron; but the coin here given, though of 
mixed metal and of extreme hardness, does not contain iron, as | have ascer- 
tained by the magnet, yet the mixture of which it is formed includes small 
portions of gold and silver; a circumstance attributable rather to a want of 
skill in the refining of the metal than to design on the part of the moneyer. 
Several of these coins were dug up last summer in the neighbourhood of 
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Boulogne; but, as I have not heard of the discovery of similar pieces in the 
interior of France, I am led to conjecture that they were the money of some 
more northern nation. They are not unlike the rude lumps called Danish 
Amulets. It is not a little singular that most barbaric coins are struck, whilst 
these are certainly cast in moulds, and that, too, in the rudest manner. The 
obverse bears a figure intended to represent a human head ; the reverse that of 
some animal the class and order of which it would puzzle a Linnzus to deter- 
mine. It is worthy of mention, that in the face of the head, on the obverse, the 
lips are formed of two dots, after the manner of the early Greek coins. Are 
these barbarous coins, too, uncouth imitations of the types of a more civilized 
people ? 

No. 2. is of silver, and of tolerable purity,* weighing 663 grains. The 
obverse presents nothing remarkable: the reverse has a palpable imitation of 
the Pegasus of Corinth, and bears the letters TO...1I. There is little doubt 
but that this coin is of Gaulish origin. 

No. 3. is also of silver, and weighs 303 grains. It is a coin of better execution 
than the preceding; but evidently struck in Gaul. The female head on the 
obverse is covered by the lion’s skin, and there is a collar round the neck. The 
reverse has the common badge of the horse at full gallop, and some letters, 
which, from their ends terminating in dots, are evidently copied from a Greek 
coin. 

No. 4. is of silver, the size of the Greek tetradrachm, and weighs 100% 
grains. The obverse appears to bear a human head, although the metal seems 
to have been too small to receive the whole impression of the die. The hair is 
arranged in a curious manner. The reverse of this coin is common. 

No. 5. is of gold, weighing 88} grains ; and presents, besides the figures of 
a horse and a human eye, the rude representation of a crab or some other 
marine animal, frcm which it may be inferred that this coin was struck by 
people living on the sea coast, near to which it was found. I have seen no 
other British or Gaulish coin with this emblem. The piece is cracked at the 
edges by the force of the punch with which it was struck. 

No. 6. is of gold, weighing 593 grains; and a very remarkable coin. The 
obverse bears a well-executed head; the reverse has the figure of a horse with 
a wheel beneath, as in the common types, but the reins are held by an eagle : 
probably a poetical representation of Jupiter, who was one of the Celtic deities. 

Nos. 7. and 8. differ from any coins of presumed British or Gaulish fabric 
that I have yet seen, particularly in weight; the pieces here represented being 
very thin, and weighing from 7 to 74 grains only. The obverse presents a full- 
faced head, strongly resembling that on the early coins of Abydos; but here 
the resemblance ends: the Greek coins alluded to are very thick, whilst these 
are almost as thin as a spangle. The reverse bears the common badge of the 
boar with its bristles raised. 

Nos. 9. and 10. are of the same fabric, though of different type to the 
preceding. The only object upon them worthy of remark is what appears to be 
a rude representation of a Caduceus. It is possible that these pieces were not 
issued in Gaul. 

No. 11. Of this coin I can give no explanation, for I am ignorant of the 
place of its discovery, and forget how it came into my hands. I know not 
whether to attribute it to the Saxons, the French kings of the first race, or to 
the Danes. It bears a strong resemblance to the well-known Skeatte, but the 
metal is of a baser quality. The head is imitated from those on the coins of 





* Pliny mentions the skill of the Gauls in plating on copper. Some specimens of 
this art have descended to us in forged Gallic coins of copper, plated with silver and 
tin. I have one of these pieces now lying before me. 

t+ Some of the silver coins of the time of J. Cesar and Augustus bear letters of this 
description ; but the money of the Gauls, as I have before said, is imitated from that 


of the Greeks. From the style of the first imperial denarii, it is evident that they were 
the work of Greek artists. 
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the Lower Empire, and the letters XPIZ (1 take the cross as intended for the 
Greek X.) may probably form a part of the name of Christ, which occurs so 
often on the barbarous coins of the Byzantine tyrants. A reference to the 
plates in Bandari will justify this opinion. Its weight is 153 grains. ‘% 





QUASTIONES VENUSIN&. No. I. 


Rome nutriri mihi contigit, atque doceri, 

Iratus Graiis quantum nocuisset Achilles. 

Adjecere bon paulo plus artis Athene ; 

Scilicet, ut possem curvo dignoscere rectum, 

Atque inter sylvas Academi querere verum.—2 E. ii. 4] —45. 


It has been disputed whether, in the 44th verse, Horace might not intend geo- 
metrical science, rather than moral philosopy. Much may be said on both sides ; 
and, amidst conflicting probabilities and plausible objections, it might seem 
difficult to demonstrate the truth of either position. 

“« Rectum,” says Sanadon against Dacier, ‘‘is always understood in a moral 
sense.”” But where, it may be replied, do you find in the Augustan age curvum 
so signifying? Pravum is always the opposite to rectum, in Tully especially. 

Again, ‘“‘ Horace could not enter the school of Plato without geometry : 
pndeis dyewperpnros cicirw.”” But he had learned that, amongst other branches 
of knowledge, in his boyhood at Rome. And the authority of Quintilian 
assigns teneris etatibus instruction in the elements of geometry. 

Then, too, ‘‘ Horace declares that Homer gave better lessons in moral wisdom 
than the professed teachers of it :— 


Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crautore dicit.—1 E. ii. 3, 4. 


«* Now, we know that he had read the Iliad before he left Rome and went to 
Athens.” But it is Horace the man, who says that of himself a long time after 
at Preneste: Horace, the boy, had read Homer for the Greek and the poetry, 
just as other boys did. 

Lastly, ‘‘ Horace had well learned the distinctions of right and wrong from 
his father. Sic me Formabat puerum dictis.”—1 S. iv. 120—1. 

True, for practical purposes sufficiently : but his father referred him to philo- 
sophy for the rationale of it all. 





Sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 
Sit melius, caussas reddet tibi. U.S. vv. 115, 6. 

Thus, to and fro, the ball of controversy might be kept up, without victory 
declaring for either side. Luckily enough, however, a single line from Persius 
supplies the desideratum, which, to my mind, settles the question at once. The 
imitation, indeed, of Horace’s diction by that Satirist is one of the most curious 
facts in critical literature ; although Casaubon, perhaps, as Koenig remarks, 
has pursued it with too minute a severity. 

The following verse, then, even without the context, abundantly suffices to 
prove the one point necessary : the application of the epithet curvus to morality, 
in the very sense which Horace (in that a novator, be it added), had himself 
affixed to the word. 


Haud tibi inexpertum curvos deprendere mores.—Sat. iii. 52. 


The dispute, I think, may now be considered as decided finally. Sanadon, 
therefore, on the whole, was right against Dacier ; and yet the judicious Gesner 
might truly say: ‘‘ Non absurde putat Dacerius, geometrie elementa hic intel- 
ligi, sine quibus nemo tum apud Academicos philosophabatur.’’ But, when he 
adds, ‘‘ Sanadonus his jam Rome Flaccum esse imbutum existimat,’’ his over- 
sight deserves to be corrected. It was Lambinus who made that observation, 
and not Sanadon. Lambinus’s very able note shall be given here in his own 
words : it is now demonstrably just. 


—— 
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Sciticet uT possEM] hec quidam ad geometrie studium referunt, que curvarum 
et rectarum linearum doctrinam continet : ego translate curvum pro pravo accipio, et 
totum hunc locum ad philosophie studium referendum puto. Verisimilius est enim 
Horatium geometriam et mathematicas artes Rome didicisse, utpote artes pueriles, 
et sine quibus ad philosophiam accedere non oportet. 

Who could the quidam be, here alluded to, with whom the ingenious idea of 
geometry, in V. 44. U.S, originated ? Ingenious one may still call it, though it 
be now abandoned. Not a vestige of that interpretation can I perceive given 
by any of the XL commentators of Horace, in that edition which Henricus 
Petri published at Basil in 1580. Then too, Cruquius, with his old commen- 
tator, concurs in the general opinion ; and Torrentius has nothing to say on the 
subject. R 





FAMILY OF WHEELER, OF BALLYWIRE, CO. TIPPERARY. 


Mr. Ursan,—An imperfect account of the family of Mrs. Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, the lady of the highly talented author of “‘ Pelham,” &c. &c. having 
appeared in Burke’s Commoners, perhaps the following particulars, which are 
perfectly accurate as far as they go, may be acceptable to your readers. 

Francis Wheeler, Esq. of Ballywire, co. Tipperary, great-grandfather of 
Mrs. Edward Lytton-Bulwer, married Elizabeth, second daughter of Hugh 
Massey, Esq. of Duntvileague, co. Tipperary, by Elizabeth Evans, sister to 
George the first Lord Carbery, and had issue Francis Wheeler, Esq. of Bally- 
wire, who married, Sept. 1767, Elizabeth, only daughter of John Arthur, Esq. 
of Seafield, co. Dablin, by the honourable Elizabeth Massey, only daughter of 
Hugh Lord Massey (by his first lady, Mary, daughter and heiress of Colonel 
James Dawson, of Newforest, co. Tipperary), and had issue by her, who mar- 
ried secondly the Rev. Sir Michael Cox, Bart. of Dunmanway, co. Cork. 

Francis Massey Wheeler, Esq. of Lizard Connell, born in 1776, married 
Anne daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Milley Doyle (elder brother of General 
Sir John Doyle, Bart. G.C.B. and uncle of Major-General Welbore Ellis Doyle, 
father of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart.) and sister of Sir John Milley 
Doyle, Lieut.-Col. and K.T.S. and died leaving issue an only surviving daughter, 

Rosina Wheeler, married Aug. 29, 1827, to Edward Lytton-Bulwer, Esq. 
M.P. &c. Firz Rose. 





HEIRS OF THE PLAYTERS FAMILY. 


Mr. Ursan,—As the account published in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
February and March, 1833, respecting the family of Playter:, is in several parts 
erroneous, I send you a more correct detail, avoiding all extraneous matter ; 
for the Herberts, Lemprieres, and Deacons have no connection with the 
Playters’. Sir William John Playters, Baronet, died in September, 1832, aged 
seventy-three, at Hellesden, near Norwich. He was the son by a second mar- 
riage, of John Playters,Esq., who held some honourable office in the King’s 
Household. John married first, Caroline, daughter and heiress of John Turner, 
Esq., by whom he had two sons, John and Charles, The said John dying in 
the lifetime of his father, the title descended to the eldest son John upon the 
decease of the grandfather, and Charles succeeded his brother John, who 
died unmarried. John Playters, Esq. married secondly, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joshua Lewis, Esq., of Farringdon, Berks, and had issue, William-John, 
who succeeded his half-brother Charles, who died in 1806, unmarried. Sir 
William John Playters married in 1780 or 81, Miss Patena Clarke, and had no 
issue by her. He was for some years separated from her, and cohabited with 
a person by the name of Ann Wright (I believe), by whom he had an illegiti- 
mate daughter, Elizabeth Wright, who was married to Robert Moore, Esq., an 
officer in the army, in 1825. On the death of his wife Patena, in 1825, SirWilliam 
John immediately married the said Ann, and in 1826 he made his will, wherein 
he left all his personal property to her, and in lieu of dower, an annuity of 2501. 
clear of all deductions, for her natural life, payable out of the rents and profits 
of his estates in Norfolk, which he left to his daughter Elizabeth. After the 
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decease of his daughter, the rents and profits are to be divided amongst her 
children (four of whom are now living) as tenants in common, and the heirs 
of the bodies of such children, and in case of the death of Elizabeth, and in 
failure of her issue not attaining the age of twenty-one, the rents and profits of 
the estates are assigned to dame Ann (should she survive) for her natural life. 
After the decease of same Ann, and in failure of all limitations, the rents and 
profits are assigned to William Hird, Commander of the Royal Navy and first 
cousin to Sir William John on his mother’s side, for his natural life; next to 
Joshua Hird, D.D. and brother of the said William Hird, for his natural life ; 
afterwards to the children of the said Joshua Hird, if they or either of them 
shall be living at the time of the death of William Hird, Joshua Hird, and 
Elizabeth Wright More, and to their heirs and assigns for ever. The title has 
become extinct in default of legitimate male issue on the Playters side. 

The Times Paper of February 1833, announced the name of George Charles 
Degen Lewis, Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers, great-grandson of the above 
mentioned Joshua Lewis, Esq., and second cousin to Sir William John Playters 
on the female side, to have been presented at the King’s Levee, as heir at law 
to the said baronet, and as intending to petition his Majesty graciously to 
renew the baronetcy to him, as next of kin to Sir William John.} 

A caveat to the will was entered, but subsequently withdrawn, by the said 
George C. D. Lewis. 

The line of the Lewis family runs thus—George Charles Degen Lewis, and 
William his brother, sons of George Lewis, late Captain of the Royal Engi- 
neers, son of George Lewis, late Colonel of the Royal Artillery, son of Joshua 
Lewis, Esq., late of Farringdon. 

The Hird family—William Hird and Joshua his brother, sons of William 
Hird, and his wife, Sophia, daughter of Joshua Lewis, Esq., late of Far- 
ringdon. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
VERAX. 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 


SURVEY OF DOVER CASTLE, IN 1578. 


Mr. Ursan,—lIt is remarkable how little has hitherto been published on 
Dover Castle, one of those national structures whose history might occupy 
volumes. There has always, however, been an obvious reason for not making its 
internal economy too public. An historical description of it, tower by tower, 
was written in Latin by the Rev. William Darell, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and published in 1786 ;* this appears to be the principal foundation 
for the insufficient History, published in 1814, by the Rev. John Lyon. 

The document I now send you has reference to an important repair which 
was made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of which Lambarde thus speaks in 
his ‘‘ Perambulation of Kent,”’ 1596: ‘‘It is yet fresh in the memorie of us all, 
that our gratious Queen Elizabeth hath beene at great charge in repairing the 
defects hereof :’”? and Seymour, in his “‘ Survey of Kent,”’ 1776, mentions that 
“* Queen Elizabeth, concerned for the forsaken state of this venerable structure, 
concurred with the Legislature, reg. 23, in propping its ruinous bulwarks.”” 

Your’s, &c. B. M. 


Mr. Fludde, the Surveior of Kente, his Certificat of the decaies of Douer Castell, 
30 Jul. 1578. (MS. Lansdowne, Brit. Mus. No. 26, Art. 26.) 
Accordinge to your honors l’re of the v of this Julye, 1 have repayred to 
Dovor Castle, and fynde the places there in the sayd l’re mencyoned to be 
decayed as followeth. 





* From the original MS. in the College of Arms. It was illustrated with views 
by Capt. Grose. The view which belonged to the MS. representing the Castle in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was not given; but had been previously engraved in Harris’s 
History of Kent, p. 371. 
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TuHarMorys Towre.—Fyrste, the walles beinge of stone are muche broken 
and fallen downe in thynner syde of the said towre by reason the Copinge of 
the walle aboue is fallen downe and decayed, and therefore the rayne synkethe 
thoroughe, the workmanship of the which walle, with the Copinge and with 
the pavinge and Tarressinge of the sydes of the same walle aboute the leades 
will coste x", x*, brettes of Tarres lxvjs. viiji. _Tymber and workmanshippe 
for mendinge of dyverse places therein decayed iiij. newe castinge of parte of 
the leade there, with some newe leade and sothe" x", nayles and other neces- 
saryes xxvjs. viij’. In all—xxviij", xiij’. iiij¢. 

THe Duke or Surrotkes Towre.—The leade uppon the same is decayed 
and therefore muste be newe caste, and the walle in dyverse places muste be 
amended, the doinge whereof with also some new leade to supplye the waste 
in meltinge and wantes, with the masons worke, Tarres, sande, &c. will 
coste xx}, 

Tue SMyTHES FrorGE.—The mayne walle on thowter syde is fallen downe 
into the dyche, and the walles in dyverse other places muche decayed, the newe 
makinge whereof, with the carrageof stone to the place, will coste x; the leade 
is decayed very muche and muste be newe caste, the which with newe leade 
will coste xx"; Sande, Tarres, tymbe, worke, &c. will coste lxvj*. viij‘. In 
all—xxxiij!, vjs. viij*. 

Tue Monkes Tower.—The flat Roofe of tymber beinge covered with leade 
is cleane decayed, and the tymber worke and leade altogether of newe to be 
donne and newe caste ; the tymber, workmanshippe, new leade, sande, carrage, 
&c. will coste at the leaste—xx', 

THE DRYE LARDER.—The Roofe of the same muste be newe made, viz. 
flatte, the which will cost, viz. tymber C. s. the carpenters worke and sawyers x". 
Masons worke C. s. newe leade and castinge x". nayles and other necessaryes 
xl. s. In all xxxij} 

iiij* HOUSES FOR WATCHMEN VPPON THE WALLES.—The sayd howses 
are for the moste p’te vncovered and therefore muste be newe tyled, and in 
manye places newe borded, the workmanshippe of the which, with also tyle, 
tymber, sande, nayle, &c. will coste x". 


lis 


Sum to" exliiij!, 


Certen other repa’c’ons there very needfull to be don, not conteyned in your 
honors |’re, which neuertheles I thoughte good to aduertyse your honor of. 

Tue Com’on KytTcHIN.—A Corbell in the’st corner thereof is broken, the 
tymber sonke, the walle, by reason of a dryfte of Rayne over it, much decayed; 
the repayringe of the which with some thother walles there, and with the 
carrage of stone, sand, and other necessaries, will coste vij'!. vj’. viij*. 

Tue SquyLitery.—The flatte Roof of the same is decayed bothe in tymber 
and leade, the repayringe whereof, viz. tymber, new lead, nayles and workman- 
shippe, will coste xvj'i. xiij*. iiij¢. 

THE LopGINGES IN ArtHurES Hatt.—The gutters there are cleane decayed, 
and therefore Rayneth thoroughe the mayne walle, the repayringe of the which, 

Mores BULWARKES VNDER THE CLYFFE THERE.—The Artyllery howse 
there is cleane vcovered in one place, the covering whereof will requyre M! M! 
bowrdes at v’. viiij*. the C™. cxiij*. iiij‘. the workmanshippe xxxiij*. iiij*. iiij M’. 
X‘4. nayle xxxiij*. ilij’. iiij M'. vj’. nayle xx*. mendinge of the gate there xxvj*. viij‘. 
in all xj'i, vjs. viije. ' 


Sum’ of bothe the sayde repa’c’ons—C iiij**.viij'. 


There remayne in the Castle as muche lyme of the laste yeres provysion as | 
thyncke will serve for theise repa’c’ions ellsse wolde theise Charges have bynne 
reater. 
‘ And yf the sayde premysses in shorte tyme be not repayred, then no doubt 
the state of them is suche, that twyse as muche will not repayr them. 
And over and besides the sayd decayes, the south-west walle of her Majesties 
owne lodgines there is very muche decayed and a great number of the stones of 
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thowtersyde thereof consumed with the beatinge of the weatherand fallen downe, 
the Copynge above in parte shaken and decayed, so as the Rayne therein synkinge 
and dryvinge at the dores and wyndowes, do so Rotte the walles and stares that 
in shorte tyme (without amendment) that side of the lodginges is lyke to falle 
downe. I thinck at this tyme iiij C'. will make the same in reasonable good 
case, but surely yf it be not taken in tyme xiij C'. will not doe it; whereof also 
I thought good to aduertyse your honor. 
Ex! xxvje. Julij 1578, 
Tuomas Fiupp, Supervisser. 





PREACHERS IN THE DIOCESE CF DURHAM, 1579. 


Mr. Ursan,—the following curious document, exhibiting a system of Itine- 
rant Preaching in Durham and Northumberland, concerning which, as far as 
1 am aware, nothing has been said in our County or Parochial Histories, shows 
that much energy was exerted in the time of Elizabeth, to christianize the mass 
of the people living near the Scottish borders. 

Of some of the Chapels mentioned, namely Dissington and Harbottle, where 
sermons were preached, no trace remains. At Kirknewton, Branxton, Carham, 
Woodhorn, Bothal, &c. &c. no sermons were ordered to be preached. 

Of this list of twenty-eight Preachers, twelve were Dignitaries of the Church, 
viz. the Bishop, the Dean of Durham, the two Archdeacons of the Diocese, 
and eight Prebendaries, viz. Dr. Pilkington, Dr. Bellamy, Mr. Leaver, Adam 
Haliday, Richard Fawcet, George Cliff, Mr. Bonney, and H. Nanton ; eight of 
them were incumbents in the archdeaconry of Durham, viz.—Thomas Burton, 
rector of Stanhope ; Mr. Farnyside, rector of Whickham ; John Barnes, rector 
of Haughton le Skerne; Mr. Garforthe, rector of Washington; Bernard 
Gilpin, rector of Haughton le Spring; Edward Bankes, rector of Longnewton ; 
Mr. Hodshone, rector of Gateshead ; and Thomas Weatone, vicar of Conscliff ; 
seven more were incumbents in Northumberland, viz. John Magbraye, vicar of 
Newcastle ; Thomas Warwick, rector of Morpeth; John Handley, vicar of 
Woodhorn; Mr. Benoyne, vicar of Embleton; Wm. Clarke, rector of Ford, 
and curate of Berwick; Richard Hancock, vicar of Hartburne; and William 
Duxfield, rector of Shipwash and Bothal. So that Durham sent out a greater 
number of these voluntary labourers than Northumberland. 1 do not see 
where Mr. Dickeson was beneficed. 

The Bishop who signed the paper, was Richard Barnes, who died in 1587. 
It is said of his successor Matthew Hutton, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
that he did not preach above three times a year; but Toby Matthews, the next 
Bishop, deemed that preaching formed a main part of the duties of his office, 
and kept a diary, from which it appears that he preached, whilst Dean of Dur- 
ham 721 sermons, whilst Bishop 550, and whilst Archbishop of York 721. It 
is evident that, during his episcopate, the system of Itenerant Preaching was 
continued; which is illustrated by the following entry, extracted from the 
register of Chester-le-Street. 


‘©1607. Paid for a welcome upon Mr. Barker, at the last time he came and did give 
us a sermon, xiid.—Surtees’s History of Durham, ii. 144. 


Hartburn, Feb. 15. Yours, &c. 4... 


‘*A pepuTATION of Sermones and Divitione of Churches w'hin the Diocese of 
Durham, as the same are assigned and allotted by the Rev’end father in God, Richard 
by God’s divine providence Busshope of Durham, to himself and others the Preachers 
of that diocesse, by them severally to be preached this year, viz. from michaolmes 
1578 vntill Michaellmes 1579, of their benevolent good wylls in assistinge him in his 
greate cure and p’oche, over and besydes ther ordenarie quarterlie and monethelye 
sermones in their owne peculier Cures and Churches, and besides others ellswhere 
by them voluntarilie to be preached :—As followeth. 

To the said rew’end Father xxiiij‘*, videlicet, at Durham ij ; at Darlingtonei; Ber- 
nard castle j; Staindorpe j; Lanchester j; Wulsingham j; Stanhopej; St. Andrew 
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Auckelande iij, St. Helines Auckeland ij; Hamsterley ij ; Witton upon Weare, ij; 
Escombe ij; Brauncepothe ij; Kirkemeringtone ij; Whitewoorthe j xxiiijtic, 

To the Archedeacone of Northumberland x*", viz. at the Synode aft’ michaellmes 
j; Busshope Auckelande j; St*. Nicholas in Newcastell ij; Berwick ij; Alnewick i; 
Bambroughe i; Morpethe j ; Corbrigges j xen, 

To the Deane of Durham* xij. viz. att Chester j; Lanchester j; Brancepethe j; 
Billingham j; Kirkmeringetone ij; St. Andrewes Auckeland j; St. Nicholas in Dur- 
h*m j; St. M’garette in Dth*mj; St. Oswalde in Dth*m j; St. Giles in Dth*m j; 
Wyttone Gilbert j——xij. 

To Mr. Doctor Pilkingetone xij. viz. at Allhallowes in Neweastell j; St. Oswoldes 
in Durham j; Monkewarmoothe j; Gatesyd j; Weshingetone j; Jarrowe ij ; Boldonj; 
St. Hildes ij; Chester j; Walsend j xij. 

To Mr. Doctor Bellamyef viij . viz. at Busshope Auckelande j; Tinstall j; 
Bushoptone j; Halghtone j; Middletone George j; Aclif j; Grindonej; Eltone 
i viij. 

To Mr. Robert Swifte iiij™ . viz. Busshopemidlame j; Aclif j; Heighingtone j; 
Pittingeton j iiij. 

To Mr. Leaver xij. viz. Busshope Aucklande j; Darlingetone j; Ellwicke j; 
Grethame j; Harthilpoole j; Seham j; Castelleaden j; Norton j; Strainton j; 
Monkeheslydone j; Socko'ne j; Busshopton j; xij. 

To Mr. Adame Hallydaye xij. viz. Busshope Auckeland j; Holy [landj; Nor- 
ham j; Tynemouthe j; Daltone j; Boldone j; Sedgfelde j; Harte j; Billingeham j; 
Ellwicke j; St: John’s in Newcastell j; Pittingeton j xij. 

To Mr. Thom’s Burtone xij. viz. Busshope Auckelande j; Alstonej; Mlydelton j; 
Garrygyll j; Edmondbiers j; Hunstoneworthe j; Mugelswicke j; Cockefelde j; 
Woolsingeham j; Hamsterleye j; Knarsdale j; Whitefelde j xij. 

To Mr. Richard Fawecett xij .viz. Busshope Auckelande j; St. Nicholas in 
Newcastell j; Morepethe j; Alnewicke j; Bedlington j; Symonsbo'ne j; Hartebo'ne j; 
Stanfo'deham j; Bywell Peter j; Bywell Andrewe j; Chesterj; St Nicholas in Dth*m 
j xij. 

To Mr. George Clif xij . at Busshope Auckelande j; Eggesclif j; Readm’shall j; 
Strantone j; Langenewton j; Harte j; Hartlepoole j; Seham j; Trimdone j; 
Monkeheslydone j; Billingeham j; Grindone j xij. 

To Mr. John Magbraye ix" viz. Busshope Auckeland j; In y* g’n’all Chapter 
after xp’enmas at Newcastell }; Morpethe j; Tinemoothe j; Gatesyde j ; Benton j ; 
Earsdone j ; Newbotne j; Norton j..—ix*". 

To Mr. Dickesone xij. viz. at Busshope Aucklande j; St. Andrewes Auckelande j ; 
St. Elines j; Gaineforde j ; Whorletone j; Eglestone j; Wyttone j; Woolsingham j; 
Hamesterly j; Heighington j; In Y¢ generall Chapter after Wysondayj; Bernarde 
Castell j xij. 

To Mr. Farnisyde xij . viz. at Busshope Auckland j; Rytone j; Sately j; 
Medomesley j; Lanchester j; Lamesley }; Esshe 1; Tanfelde j; Boldone j; 
Gatesyde j; Ovingh*mj; St‘. Nicholas in Newcastell j xij. 

To Mr. Thomas Warwicke . vj. viz. Busshope Aucklande j; Alstone j; Lamesleyt 
j; Whitefelde j; Simondbo'ne j ; Haydone-brigge j vj. 

To Mr. John Barnes iiij*". viz. at Winstone j; Cockefelde j; Sadebarge j; Den- 
tone j; iiij™. 

To Mr. Clarke of Feltone iiij . viz. Rothburie j; Harbottell j; Brenhbotne j ; 
Warkewoorthe j iiij". 

To Mr. Garfoorthe x. viz. at Busshope Auckeland j; Chester j; In the chapter j ; 
Gatesyde j; Whitbotne j; Jarrowe j; St‘. Hildes j; Ryton j; St‘. Nicholas in 
Dtham j; Boldone j xen, 

To Mr. Handeley ix. viz. at—In the general chapter at Morpeth j; Busshope 
Auckeland j; Mytfoorthe j ; Feltone j; Rothburye j ; Harbottell j; Whittingham j; 
Ingram j; Bedlingetone j i 


















































xe", 
To Mr. Benyone viij. viz. at the Chapter at Alnewick j; Busshope Auckeland j ; 
Barwick ; Bambroughe j ; Eglingh*m j ; Chillingh*mj ; Ilestan§ j; Ingram j viij. 








* William Whittingham, who married Catherine sister of John Calvin. He died 
on the 10th of June 1579, before the performance of all the duties above assigned 
to him. t See Cott. Cat. p. 133, No. 10. 

t Quere Lumley on the South Tyne, between Alstone and Haltwistle ? Lamesley 
is a chapelry in the parish of Chester-le-Street, county of Durham. 

§ This I think should be Ilderton in the parish of Eglingham, where a ruined 
chapel still exists. 
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To Mr. Archedeacone of Dtham xij . viz. att Busshope Auckeland j; Darlingetone 
j ; St. Nicholas in Durham j; Barnarde Castell j; St. Andrewes Aucklid j; Stain- 
drope j; Hartilpole j; Sedgefelde j ; In the Synod after Easter j ; Brauncepethe j; 
Croxdale j ; Whitewoorthe j xij. 

To Mr. Barnerd Gilpinge* vij . viz. at Chester ij; Monkwarmouthe j; Easing- 
tone ij; Daltone j ; Witton Gilbert j ; Lanchester j ; St. Nicholas in Newcastell j; 
Pittingtone j; Billingeham j xij. 

To Mr. Bonney xii. viz. at Wickeham j; Lanchester ij; Mugleswick j; New- 
bo'ne j ; Ovingham j; Sleyley j; Shotley j; St. Nicholas in Newcastell j ; Busshope 
Auckeland j ; S‘. Nicholas in Dtham j; Brancepethe j. 

To Mr. Henrye Nantone xij . viz. Darlingtone j; Staindropej; in the general 
Chapter aft’ xp’enmas i; Consclif j; Busshope Auckeland j; Winstone j; Eggle- 
stone j; Hurwoorthe j ; Middletone in Teasedale j; Aclif j; Sockebotne j; Stan- 
hope j xij. 

To Mr. Edward Bankes xii . viz Busshope Auckeland j; Sedgefelde j ; Busshope 
Midelame j; Halghtone j; Staintone j; Redm’shall j; Egglescliff j; Eltone j; 
Hurwoorthe j ; Sockebo'ne j; Sedbarge j; Aclif j xij. 

To Mr. Hodshone xij . viz. at Busshope Auckland j; Rytone j; Whickeham j; 
Chester j; Jarrowe j; St. Hildj; St. Andrews j; St. John’s j; St. Nicholas in 
Newcastle j; Tynemouthej ; St. Gyles in Dtham j ; Allhallowes in Newcastell j——xij. 

To Mr. Thomas Wheatone iiij*" ~. viz. at Busshope Auckeland j; Darlingetone j ; 
Heighingetone j ; Halghtone j iiij. 

To Mr. Clarke of Barwicke vij viz. In the Chapter at Alnewicke i; Bamburghe j; 
Norham ij ;, Holy Ilande ij ; Twedmouthe i Vij". 

To Mr. Hancocke ix. viz. In the generall chapter at Corbridge j}; Busshope 
Auckeland j; Whaltone j; Staningeton j; Bolame j; Ovingham j; Whelpin- 
getone j ; Dessingtone j ; Earsdone j ixe®, 

To Mr. Will’us Duxfelde vij . viz. at—In the general Chapter at Morepethe j; 
Hartbo'ne j; Ellesdone j; Bellingam j ; Corbrigges j; Chollerton j ; Stamfordham j 


———#j™. 























Sum’ total ccciij*. Ricu. Dunetn. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Poems and Songs, by Tuomas Fiatman, 1686. Third Edition. 


FLATMAN is known as the author of a few lines which Pope imitated, but 
few know anything more of him ;t¢ nor, indeed, were his writings worthy of much 
regard, except as they form a link in the chain of our poetical history. Flat- 
man was not only a poet, but a painter; and his portrait on copper by him- 





* Rector of Houghton-le-Spring, and the famous Apostle of the North. Bishop 
Barnes came to the See of Durham in 1575, and evil councillors so far prejudiced 
him against Gilpin, that he suspended him from all ecclesiastical employment on the 
plea of his going to preach among the thieves of Tindale against his Lordship’s orders. 
Gilpin was summoned to a meeting of the Bishop and Clergy at Chester-le-Street, and 
commanded uaprepared to preach extempore before the meeting ; which he did with 
such excellent effect, that the Bishop begged his pardon, and said, ‘‘ Father Gilpin, 1 
do acknowledge you are fitter to be Bishop of Durham, then myself to be parson of 
this Church of yours.’ Gilpin was a most successful itinerant preacher, and his 
labours had great effect in soothing the savage disposition of the Northumberland 
Borderers. He died in 1583. (See Surtees’s Durham, i. 169.) 

+ For accounts of Flatman, see Walpole’s Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 299. Wood's 
Ath. Ox. vol. ii. p. 825. Ellis’s Specimens, vol. iii. p. 383. Granger’s Biog. Dict. 
vol. rv. p.118. Aubrey’s Miscellanies, p.125. Nichols’s Select Poems, vol Iv. p. 272. 
Longman’s Bibl. Anglo-Poetica, p. 241. Godwin’s Life of Phillips, p. 113; and see 
Hacket’s Epitaphs, for one on Flatman’s Son, vol. ii. p. 31; Poems of Nathan Tate, 
p- 67, for one to Flatman. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. I. 2N 
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self, is in possession of the present writer ; * there is also a portrait of 
_ him at Knowle. 


Should Flatman for his client strain the laws, 
The painter gives some colour to the cause. 
Should critics answer what the poet writ, 

The pleader quits him at the bar of wit. 


He was author of Montelion’s Almanack, and a contributor to a scarce little 
volume ‘‘ Naps upon Parnassus.” 

The first edition of his poems was published 1674; and a copy of verses 
was prefixed to it by Dr. Walter Pope (the author of the Wish) which for 
manifest reasons are not to be seen in any of the subsequent. They probably 
are hardly known to any of our readers, and as all from Dr. Walter Pope is 
worthy of preservation, we shall give them, as well as on account of their 
strain being somewhat singular, where one would expect encouragement and 
congratulation. 


To his worthy friend Mr. Thomas Flatman on the publishing of his Poems. 


I think thou art not well advised, my friend, 
To bring thy spritely poems on the stage, 
Now when the Muses’ empire ’s at an end, 
And there ’s none left that feel poetic rage. 
Now Cowley’s dead, the glory of the age, 
And all the lesser singing birds are starv’d in the cage. 


Nor was it well done to permit my bush, 
My hollybush to hang before thy wine, 

For friends’ applauses are not worth a rush, 
And every fool can get a gilded sign. 

In truth, I have no faculty at praise, 

My bush is full of thorns, tho’ it seems days. 


When I would praise, I cannot find a rhyme, 
But if I have a just pretence to rail, 

They come in numerous throngs at any time, 
Their everlasting fountains never fail. 

They come in troops and for employment pray, 

If I have any wit, it only lyes that way. 


But yet I'll try, if thou wilt rid thy mind 
Of thoughts of rhyming and of writing well : 
And bend thy studies to another kind, 
I mean in craft and riches to excell. 
If thou desert thy friends and better wine, 
And pays’t no more attendance on the needy Nine. 


Go, and renounce thy wit and thy good parts, 
Wit and good parts, great enemies to wealth, 
And barter honesty for more thriving arts, 
Prize gold, before a good name, ease and health. 
Answer the ‘ dog and bottle,’’ and maintain 
There ’s great ease in a yoke, and freedom in a chain. 


I'll love thee more when this is done, I'll try 
To sing thy praise, and force my honest Muse to lie. 
Wa rer Port. 


We will now give a specimen or two of our author in his various styles, 
with the exception of his Pindarics, which are too lofty and aspiring to 
meddle with. 

The Batchelor’s Song. 
Like a dog with a bottle, fast tied to his tail, 
© vermin in a trap, or a thief in a jail, 
Like a Tory ina bog, 
Or an ape with a clog, 





* Probably the one that belonged to Richardson, and that was engraved by Godefroy. 
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Such is the man who when he might go free, 
Does his liberty lose 
For a matrimony noose, 

And sells himself into captivity. 


The dog he does howl, when the bottle does jog, 

The vermin, the thief, and the Tory, in vain 

Of the trap, of the jail, of the quagmire complain. 
But well fare, poor Pug! for he plays with his clog ; j 
And tho’ he would be rid of it, rather than his life, i 
Yet he hugs it, and he hugs it, as a man does his wife. 


Second Part. 


How happy a thing were a wedding 
And a bedding, 
If a man might purchase a wife 
For a twelvemonth and a day ; 
But to live with her all a man’s life, 
For ever and for aye, 
Till she grow as gray as a cat, 
Good faith, Master Parson, I thank you for that ! 


We will now extract another specimen. 
To Mr. Isaac Walton on his publication of Thealma. 


Long had the bright Thealma lain obscure, 

Her beauteous charms that might the world allure, 
Long like rough diamonds in the mine, unknown, 
By all the sons of folly trampled on, 

Till your kind hand unveil’d her lovely face, 

And gave her vigour to exert her rays. 

Happy old man! whose worth all mankind knows, 
Except thyself—who charitably shows 

The real road to virtue and to praise, 

The way to many long and happy days. 

The noble art of generous piety, 

And how to compass an Euthanasie. 

Hence did he learn the skill of living well, 

The bright Thealma was his oracle. 

Inspired by her, he knows no anxious fears, 

For near a century of happy years. 

Easie he lives, and easy shall he die, 

On the soft bosom of eternity. 

As long as Spenser’s noble flames shall burn, 
And deep devotion shall attend his urn ; 

As long as Chalkhill’s venerable name, 

With humble emulation shall enflame 

Posterity, and fill the rolls of Fame, 

Your memory shall ever be secure 

And long beyond our short-liv’d praise endure. 
As Phidias in Minerva’s shield did live, 

And shared that immortality he alone could give. 








If these lines were valuable for no other purpose, they would at least deter- 
mine a point long doubted by the critics, whether Chalkhill was the name of a 
real person. Here being ranked with Spenser, the affirmative is proved. We 
shall end with his Morning Hymn, in which the versification is flowing, and 
the expression natural. 


Awake my soul! awake mine eyes ! 
Awake my drowsie faculties. 

Awake, and see the new-born light, 
Spring from the darksome womb of Night. 
Look up and see, the unwearied sun 
Already has his race begun. 

The pretty lark is mounted high, 

And sings her matins in the sky. 
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Arise my soul! and thou my voice 

In songs of praise, early rejoice. 

O great Creator! heavenly king, 

Thy praises let me ever sing. 

Thy power has made, thy goodness kept, 
This senseless body while I slept. 

Yet one day more hast given me, 

From all the Powers of Darkness free. 
Oh, keep my heart from sin secure, 

My life unblamable and pure. 

That. when the last of all my days is come, 
Cheerful and fearless I may wait my doom. 





RARE BOOKS OF POETRY &C. SOLD 1N MR. CALDECOTT’S LIBRARY. 


(Concluded from p. 196.) 

Date. 

1616. S. Peter’s Complaint, and other poems by Robert Southwell (the 
first Douay edition, and containing eight poems not in any other) 

1625. Tears of the Isle of Wight, on the Earl of Southampton’s death - 

1590. Spenser’s Fairie Queene (first edition, but vol. I. only) - 

1596. Second edition of the Fairie Queene - - . - 

1591. Edmund Spenser’s Complaints (first edition) - - - 

1595. Spenser’s Colin Clout’s come home again 

1607. The Monarchicke Tragedies, by Wm. Alexander, Earl of Stirling 

1599. Life and Death of Wolsey, a Poem, by Thomas Storer . > 

1652. Straffordiados, The Lieutenant’s Legend, writ by his own hand in 
the Tower (eight poetical pieces, ascribed to Lord Strafford) 

1595. Raptvs I. Helene. The First Rape of faire Helen. By John 
Trussel. A Poem in six-line stanzas, not mentioned by Ritson 

1611. The Booke of Falconrie, or Hawking, by Geo. Turberville 

1611. The Noble Art of Venerie, or Hunting, by the same (wood a 

1590. A Tale of Two Swannes. By William Vallans - 

1589. The Bvcoliks and Georgiks of Virgil, translated by Abr. Fleming - - 

n. d. The EKATOMITA®IA, or Passionate Centurie of Love (poetry) * 

1624. The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, by John Smith+ 

1540. Treatyse by John Standysshe against the protestation of R. Barnes 

1590. Alba, the Month’s Minde of a Melancholy Lover, by Robert Tofte. 
A poem in six-line stanzas - 

1661. Compleat Angler, by Izaak ee acai edition), a presentation to 
Mrs. Anne King 

1601. The Mirror of Martyrs, or " the Life and ‘Death of Sir John Old- 
castle, Lord Cobham. By John Weever (a — in six- oe 
stanzas) 

1633. Juvenilia. By George Withers (bound with others of his pieces) 

1661. A Triple Paradox. By the same 

3542. The hunting and fynding out of the Romtish fox. By Ww. Wrayton 

3656. Parnassus Biceps, poetry composed by the best wits that were in 
both the Universityes before their dissolution, edited by Abr. 
Wright - 

550. The New Testament, englished by Sir John Cheke (imperfect) - 

1550. The booke of Raynarde the Foxe 

1645. Wit’s Recreations refined (epigrams, epitaphs, “Be. with curious 
wood-cuts) 

n. d. Ruinate Full of the Pope Usury (printed by John ‘Allde) - - 

n. d. A supplication of the poore Commons (black letter) - - 
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* This copy formerly belonged to Major Pearson, and afterwards to Geo. Steevens, 
by whom the title and dedication were supplied in manuscript ; and he has also added 
a transeript of a MS. collection of old English poetry, formerly beloning to Anne 


Cornwallis, and late in the possession of Sam. Lysons, Esq. 


+ This copy is rendered interesting from its having been that used in the Court at 
Pennsylvania, in an action of Thomas and RichardPenn against Chas. Lord Baltimore. 
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Date. £.8. d. 
1530. Whytford’s Worke for householders (printed by Wynkyn de ata 400 
1568. Dictionarie for young beginners, by John Withals - 118 0 
1586. The same, revised and increased by Lewis Evans - - - 112 0 
1646. Characters and Elegies ; by Sir Francis Wortley - - O19 0 
1511. Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Guyldforde, printed by Pynson . - 2510 O 
n. d. Of the newe landes, &c. printed by John of Doesborowet - - 2510 0 
1523. The ix Drunkards, printed by Richard Banckys t¢ - 20 0 0 
1549. The forme and maner of makyng and consecrating of Arche- 

bishoppes, Bishopps, Priestes, and Deacons (printed byR.Grafton) 3 3 0 
1579. The Forrest of Fancy, poetry, or by N. Breton ame 

leaf R i) - 312 0 
1593. Livia, or Poems of Love, in imitation of the best Latin poets (54 

sonnets and six small poems) and the Rising of Richard the Third 10 0 O 
1598. A Herrings Tayle. (A poem of great rarity) - - 500 
1604. Mary Magdalen’s Lamentations for the loss of her Maister J esus ; 

a poem in seven-line stanzas, supposed to be by Nich. Breton 210 0 
1604. Platoes Cap, cast at this yeare 1604, being Leape-year - 111 0 
1604. Royal Passage from the Towre to Whitehall (imprinted by L. S. 

for Ione Millington) - . - 317 0 
1606. Choice, Chance, and Change, or Conceites end their colours 018 O 
1613. A very excellent and delectable Comedie, intituled Philotos. Edinb. 9 5 0 
1619. A new Spring shadowed in sundry Pithie Poems § - - - 310 0 





* “This is the begynnynge, and continuance of the Pylgrymage of Sir Richarde 
Guylforde Knyght, a controuler vnto our late soueraygne lorde kynge Henry the VII. 
And how he went with his seruaunts and company towardes Jherusalem. Imprynted 
by Richard Pynson, 1511.’ Neither Ames, Herbert, or Dibdin, appear to have seen 
this interesting volume, which minutely records the adventures of Sir Richard 
Guilford and his fellow pilgrims in their journey through France and Savoy to 
Venice, and the voyage thence to Palestine. The account was written by a priest, 
who was one of the company. At p. 28, it is stated that Sir Richard Guilford died on 
Sunday the 6th of October, at Jerusalem, and was buried the next day at Mount 
Sion. The pilgrims were absent from England one year all but twenty-nine days. 

+ ‘‘ Of the new lades and of y* people found by the messenger of the kyng of porty- 
gale named Emanuel. Of the x. dyuers nacyons crystened. Of Pope John and his 
landes, and of the costely keyes and wonders molodyes that in thate lande is. 
Written in oure holy pallays in the byrth of my selfe v hodred and seuen. Em- 
prenteth by me John of Doesborowe.’’ This tract is mentioned by Herbert, but ne 
does not appear to have seen it. The first two pages are occupied in a description 
of Armenica (America), and are adorned with a cut representing the natives of Brasil. 
Then follow the descriptions of various parts of Africa, Asia, and the East Indies. 
After which Prester John’s Letter to the Emperor of Rome, and King of France, to 
‘** Jate you understande and knowe of our lande and the maner of our lyvinge and of 
our people, beestes, and fowles.’’ This last part is purely apocryphal, made up from 
the wonders recorded in Mandeville and the old geographers. The piece is decorated 
throughout with singular wood-cuts, representing the wonders described. It is be- 
lieved to be the first printed work in the English language which contains any notice 
of America. The printer, John of Doesborow, of Antwerp, printed the first edition 
of Arnold’s Chronicle, Mary of Nemeguen, and other English books ; the present 
volume has no date, but from mentioning Emanuel king of Portugal, and exclaiming 
against Luther, it may be about 1521 or 1522, when king Emanuel died, and Luther 
was burned in effigy. 

t ‘‘ Here begynneth a lytell new treatyse or mater intytuled & called, The ix. 
Drunkardes, whyche tratythe of dyuerse and goodly storyes plesaunte and frutefull 
for all parsones for to pastyme with. Here endeth the story of the ix. drunkardes 
traslated out of duche into englyshe And Imprynted by me Rycharde banckys dwell- 
ynge in the pultery at the longe shoppe be syde seynt myldreds chyrche doreat the 
stockys, the yere of our lorde god a M.v.L.xxiii. the v. day of october.” A very 
curious book, illustrated with numerous and well-executed wood engravings. It is 
not mentioned by Herbert or Dibdin in the Typ. Antiquities ; and the earliest book 
named in Herbert, as printed by Richard Banks, bears the date 1525. 

§ Fourteen in number. The author is presumed to have been Richard Brathwait ; 
. Musophilus to his Dedication to Sir Francis Duckett, to whom he was 
allied 
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Date. £.0. @. 
1636. Annalia Dobrensia. Vpon the yearly celebration of Mr. Robert 
Dovers —_—- Games — i es Hills poe by 33 


writers) 09 6 
n. d. The doctrynall of good servantes. A poem of four leaves printed 

in black letter by Johan Butler, probably unique 411 0 
n. d. A short treatyse of certayne thinges abused in the Popysh Church. 

A poem in octave stanzas, printed in eight leaves by W. Copland 3 4 0 
n. d. Song of the Lordes Supper, octave stanzas, eight leaves, W. Copland 215 0 
n. d. Here after followeth the Lyfe of Saynt Gregories mother ; a curious 

poem, and the name of its yee, “J _ _ as at Lenten, - 

hitherto unnoticed - 812 0 
n. d. Here begyneth y* new Notborune mayd ups y° passis of enya - 616 6 
n. d. The Boke of mayd Emlyn that had .v. husbands, &c. - 14 5 O 
1820. The two preceding poems, as re-printed for the Roxburghe Club, by 

Bulmer, at the expense of the late George Isted, Esq. - - 240 
n. d. A treatyse how the hye fader of heven sendeth dethe, fc. * - 3210 0 
n. d. Complaynt of a dolorous Louer + - 415 0 
n. d. The Complaynt of the Lover of cryst, Saynt Mary Magdalen ; 3a 

poem in seven-line stanzas, printed by Wynkyn de Worde - 38 40 
n. d. Finding of a Chayre of golde neare the Isle of Jarsie - 100 
1616. Philomythie, or Philomythologie, by T. Scott, Two Parts, Ist edit, 2 9 0 
Six Ballads;—The Faithful Lovers of the West; The Hasty Damosel ; 

The Scotch Wedding ; Merry Tom of all Trades ; Jovial Tom 

of all Trades; Answer to the — ea tdi in black 

letter, with wood-cuts « - - s & A ®@ 





SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF JOSEPH HASLEWOOD, ESQ. F.S.A. 


Since the publication of the Memoir of this gentleman, which appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for November last, his memory has been assailed by 
a series of the bitterest and most cruel attacks that ever have been directed against 
a harmless individual just sunk into his grave. His want of education, his oc- 
casional blunders arising therefrom, and his undeniably bad taste, have been 
blazoned to the world in the form of the severest satire, and with merciless ex- 
posure. Yet it would perhaps not be difficult to show that he has been more 
sinned against than sinning. 

WE knew Bernardo. He was shrewd and prudent, 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares of him ; 
Tho’ pleased again with toys which children please, 
As books of fables graced with print of wood, 

Or the rare melody of some old ditty, 

That first was sung to please King Pepin’s cradle. 


That Mr. Haslewood was “shrewd and prudent”’ in professional matters, 
is proved by the fact, that he enjoyed, for a long series of years, a large share 
of business entrusted to him by the booksellers, who are themselves prover- 





* “Here begynneth a treatyse how the hye fader of heuen sendeth dethe to somon 
every creature to come and give a counte of theyr lyues in this worlde, and is in maner 
of a morall playe.’’ No colophon, but the printer’s device on the last page, with 
his name, John Scott. It is a different edition to that described by Dr. Dibdin in 
Typographical Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 79, and Dr. D. does not mention the six Dra- 
matis Persone represented in woodcuts at the back of the title. The work is re- 
printed in Hawkins’s Origin of the English Drama, under the title of ‘‘ Every Man.”’ 

+ ‘ Here begynneth the complaynt of a dolorous louer, upon sugred wordes, and 
fayned countenance, 


I saye in ryghte is reason, in truste is treason, 
The love of a woman doth last but a season. 


Imprynted by me Robert wyer, dwellinge at the sygne of saynt John Evangelyst, in 
saynt Martyn’s paryshe, besyde cherying crosse, in norwytch rent.’’ It is a poem 
written in nineteen seven-line stanzas, and printed in black letter on four leaves. -It 
was not known to Herbert, or his editor Dr. Dibdin. 
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bially ‘‘ shrewd and prudent” men; although it is true that, like many other 
more eminent lawyers, he failed (as it is generally thought) in framing his 
own Will so to convey precisely the import of his wishes. 

As a collector, also, we may term him shrewd and prudent; for by great 
industry in collation and careful transcription, and by the aid of his fa- 
vourite binder Lewis, he converted many a fragment of little value into a book 
of considerable price, to the material advantage of his representatives, as the 
results of the recent sale have amply demonstrated. 

With respect to his personal manners, he was perfectly quiet and unobtru- 
sive in society; and therefore the gentlemen of rank and education who have 
composed the Roxburghe Club had no cogent reason (as his slanderer has pre- 
tended) to dismiss from their society a man possessed of very extensive in- 
formation on subjects connected with their favourite pursuits. That the light 
in which he has placed, in his ‘‘ Roxburghe Revels,” the objects for which that 
association met at their anniversaries, is conceived in the very worst taste, we 
are willing to allow; but we are inclined to attribute this circumstance rather 
to his erroneous conception of what was humourous and witty in description, 
than to any actual excess in conduct. The alleged extravagance of the Rox- 
burghe Club Dinners would equally apply, we conceive, to every party patroniz- 
ing the same expensive houses ; and should rather be regarded as the tax paid 
for the fancied advantage of being entertained at an aristocratic tavern, with fo- 
reign cookery, and rare foreign wines (though perhaps scarcely tasted), than as 
the particular profusion of the Roxburghe Club. A retired literary student 
might say, and we should agree with him, that the cost would have been far 
more profitably spent on intellectual instead of sensual gratifications; but 
does not this argument apply to every tavern dinner, so many of which divide 
the money expended, not on the mere researches of a private literary club, but 
on the objects of public charitable institutions? And yet such dinners are 
considered advantageous to those institutions, and promoted with that view. 

But we will leave this lamentable exposure of the frailties of the dead, with 
stating two or three facts, which will, we think, be taken in extenuation of the 
reproaches cast on the reputation of our industrious and well-intentioned friend ; 
and which will tend to show that, as we before hinted, his memory has not 
been protected by that shield which pious relatives are ever anxious to supply. 
We find that the deceased directed in his Will that his literary property should 
be sold at one particular auctioneer’s, but another was selected ;* he desired 
it to be sold ‘‘ about Easter following his death,” this wish was disregarded ; 
above all, and this is very important, he required only such manuscripts 
should be sold as were “‘ PROPERLY SALEABLE,”’ and such cautious discrimina- 
tion certainly was not exercised. There was a general outcry at the ‘‘ Rox- 
burghe Revels” being brought to sale, and if only forty shillings had been 
bidden for the book, it might have been bought in; but as it was run up to 
forty pounds, that sum so far outweighed any scruples of respect which might 
have been entertained for the character of the deceased, that the temptation 
could no longer be resisted. This is the palpable and barely disguised truth. 

Having made these few remarks, in justice to the memory of a very old 
Correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, we proceed to give some account 
of the Sale. It is probably not generally known, that a large number of Mr. 
Haslewood’s early printed books were sold by Messrs. King and Lochée in 
three days’ sale in May 1809. The late sale, by Mr. Evans, occupied eight 
days in December last. Among its most prominent features was a very com- 





* ««_ at the rooms of Mr. Sotheby, Wellington-street, Strand, being an old, eligible, 
fairly conducted establishment, and certainly for many years past, and at the present 
period, the best Public Mart for the sale of such kind of property.’? This was dated 
Feb. 24, 1827; afterwards, from a misapprehension that he had thus bequeathed a 
beneficiary bequest to Mr. Sotheby, which would be liable to the legacy duty (see the 
whole circumstances stated at length at the close of Messrs. Sotheby’s Catalogue of 
Mr. Caldecott’s Library), Mr. Haslewood revoked this direction by a codicil dated 
June 3, 1828, and desired a “ friend’’ to be consulted, ‘‘ who will probably adopt 
my original wish.’’ In this expectation he was deceived. 
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plete assemblage of the publications of his friend Sir Egerton Brydges; and 
also all the highly embellished works of Dr. Dibdin, which were sold at prices 
which must be very gratifying to their author. They produced, although upon 
small paper, upwards of 65/. The set, however, included a great many extra- 
neous ornaments in the form of plates and privately printed tracts, among 
which latter the tale of ‘‘ La Belle Marianne” was sold for 1/. 17s. and the 
«Lincoln Nosegay” for 2/. 7s. The whole series of the Roxburghe reprints, 
forty-four in number, was sold for 115/.; a collection of Autographs, bound 
in three volumes, for 611. 19s. ; and aseries of more than 700 Royal Proclama- 
tions, from 1590 to 1710, in two volumes, for 72l. 9s. 


A copy of the recent edition of Bosweli’s Johnson, by Croker, illustrated with 
about 50 prints, and an autograph letter of Johnson to Mr. Elphinston, 6/. 15s. 

Of the works of R. Brathwait, the author (as Mr. Haslewood first ascertained) of 
Drunken Barnaby’s Journal, he possessed a numerous list. The first edition of 
Barnabee’s Journall was sold for J. 13s. ; Mr. Haslewood’s re-print of 1820, for 
21. 8s.; another copy, with MS. and printed additions, 3/. 10s. ; a large paper copy 
of his edition of 1818, illustrated with the original drawings, and unpublished prints, 
oils’, taal :Brathwait’s Golden Fleece, 1611, 3/. 5s.; his English Gentleman and 
Gentlewoman, 4to. 1630-31, 1/. 7s., fol. 1641, 12. Be. ; his Honest Ghost, 1658, 
21. 15s. ; Strappado for the Divell, 1615, 1J. 38.3 ; another copy, 1. 10s. ; ‘Law of 
Drinking, and Smoking Age, 1617, 21. 19s.; Nature’s Embassie, 1621, 1/.°2s. ; 
Ragland’s Niobe, on the death of Eliz. Lady Herbert, 1635 (the only perfect copy 
known), 27. 19s. ; Panthalia, or the Royal Romance, 1659, with a MS. key, and a 
note by Mr. Haslewood asci ibing it to Brathwait, 10s. With others of less variety. 


£. 8. d. 
T. Brown’s Life of Haynes the Comedian, 1701, (Garrick’s copy) > oD 
Beza’s Cordial for a Sick Conscience (see British Bibl. vol. I + - 10 0 


Allan’s Collectanea Historica de Comit. Dunelmensi (privately printed) - 7 5 0 
Book of St. Alban’s, edited by Mr. Haslewood in 1810, illustrated with 
proof prints, letters, &c. (and accompanied by an ancient hunting staff) 1111 0 
Juliana Barnes’s Booke of Hawking, Huntying, and Fyshing, all three 
parts printed by canes as cut of the groupe of — is as in 
Vale’s edition) - 800 
Sir James Boswell’s Re-prints. —Churchyard’s Mirror of Man, 10s. ; Tractat of an 
Yngliss Chronicle, 16s. ; Lauder’s Scottish Soldier, lls. ; Buke of ye Chess, lls. ; 
Fig for Momus, 17s. ; Lives of Sir N. Bacon, Dyer, &c. 15s. 
Buck's Eclog of Crowns and Garlands, 1605 - ° - - 013 0 
Best on Hawkes and Hawking, 1619 (see Censura Literaria) | - - 140 
Ballads.—There were about twenty quarto volumes sold in thirteen lots, to which 
Mr. Haslewood had given quaint alliterative titles; they averaged about a guinea 
a volume. Also five folio volumes of Ballads and Broadsides of the three last cen- 
turies, uniformly bound, which sold for 177. 


Cranmer’s Catechismes, the first edition, 1548 (imperfect) - 418 0 
Churton’s Life of Dean Nowell, 1809, illustrated with prints, ona three 

documents relative to a controversy between Nowell and Sir E.Hoby - 515 6 
Churton’s Lives of Bishop Smyth and Sir R. Sutton (illustrated) - - 216 0 


Chattertoniana ; a collection of Chatterton’s works and the publications 
respecting him, uniformly bound in 16 vols. 8vo. and one quarto, in the 
latter of which, among several letters, were autographs of Chatterton, 
offering the tragedy of = to ean and heme aes the anene 


of a guinea - - - - 18 00 
Drummond of Senthaenden’s s Senne, 1656 - 310 
Caveat for Christmas, or a short discourse of Sport, Play, or . Recreation 

in general, by N. T. C. 1622, a ee, and a MS. Sermon at Paul’s 

Cross, Nov. 15, 1629 - - - - - - 112 0 
Churchyardes Choise, i in Prose and Verse, 157 9 - 118 0 
Collection of Odes by Poets Laureat, and parodies on them, variations of 

God Save the King, Rule Britannia, &c. 4to. - - - s * 22 
Collectanea ; Extracts from Newspapers, Reviews, &c. 4to. - 215 0 


Cambridge. ~_Worke for Cutlers, acted in a Show at Cambridge, 1615 ; ; 
Merrie Dialogue between Band, Cuffe, and Ruffe, as performed at Cam- 
bridge, interleaved with MS. ‘variations “* as performed at Oxford,’’ 
1615 ; Exchange Ware, as acted at Cambridge, 1615, a MS. copy of 
verses spoken by Dulman (a character in Ignoramus) and John a Stiles 6 6 O 


(To be Continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—@— 


Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of 
the Cavery, with an historical and 
descriptive account of the Neilgherry 
Hills. By Lieut. H. Jervis. 


Captain Harkness published some 
little time since a very interesting 
account of a singular aboriginal race of 
people, of small stature, inhabiting the 
summit of the Neilgherry hills in the 
Mysore; and the late Governor of 
Madras, Mr. Lushington, interested 
himself much in the prosperity of the 
furopean Establishment established 
there. Lieut. Jervis has made a plea- 
sant and useful addition to the former 
work by this account of the course 
and beauties of the Cavery. This 
river, as is well known, runs in the 
mountains which divide the southern 
Peninsula of India, and, after a course 
of 300 miles, encircles the Fortress 
and Island of Seringapatam. After- 
wards it receives the tributary waters 
of the Cubhany, and the Muddoor, 
and, increased to a mile in breadth, 
and to a depth of 20 feet, it impe- 
tuously hurries on to Sivasamoodrum. 
Here the river is divided by the rocks 
which oppose its progress, and de- 
scends in two separate falls, not ex- 
ceeded in magnificence by any known 
in India. 

The northern fall is about 300 feet, 
and the southern about 200; while 
the falls of Niagara do not exceed 
160 feet. The great northern cataract 
is called Gungan Chuckee, in conse- 
quence, (it is said), of a Rajah of the 
Island, whose name was Gungan, 
having, about 700 years since, burnt 
his house down at this place, at the 
command of the divinity of the Island, 
in order to cleanse himself from a 
pollution which he had unknowingly 
received. Part of the ancient Hindoo 
City of Gungan Para may still be 
traced. After leaving the Island of 
Sivasamoodrum, the Cavery gradually 
descends, till it reaches Bhavany, by 
which river it is joined. Then the 
Noel and the Ambravoutty unite 
their waters, which wind through the 
valley of Sankerrydroog; but, like 
other eastern rivers, it becomes al- 

Gent. Mag, Vou. I. 


most exhausted before it reaches the 
sea. ‘‘So (as our author observes) 
of this great stream, there is but an 
imperfect branch when it reaches 
Porto Nuovo, after washing the shores 
of the island of Seringham, the rock 
of Trichinopoly, and the walls of 
Chillumbrum—the scene of Clive’s 
early glory.”” Of the Neilgherry hills, 
which may be visited from the falls of 
the Cavery, and which are two de- 
grees ‘south of Madras, as we ob- 
served, an interesting account has 
been given to the public by Captain 
Harkness of the Madras army. The 
beauty of their scenery, and the sub- 
limity of their climate, has now at- 
tracted great attention in India; and 
by the exertions of Mr. Lushington, 
in overcoming the difficulties of the 
approach to them, they have become 
the refuge of the invalid exhausted 
by the heat and fever of the plains, 
and also the spot where the stranger 
may best be initiated into the climate 
of India. So much has been done 
already to facilitate the access to them, 
“that a gentleman has driven his 
wife in a tandem from Madras to 
Oata-camund and back, and when the 
lady was asked how she liked it, she 
said, ‘ nothing would give her so much 
pleasure as to perform the same jour- 
ney in the same manner again, ex- 
cept going to England.” A Parsee 
merchant from Bombay has esta- 
blished a shop on the hills. The 
supply of houses is equal to the de- 
mand. The water is unrivalled in 
purity, the air temperate, the scenery 
beautiful, and the shooting so good, 
that an English officer, a friend of 
the author, bagged his six and twenty 
elephants one morning, without men- 
tioning tigers, bears, &c. To those 
who prefer smaller game, there .are 
jungle-sheep, pea-fowl, blackbirds, 
and hares,—What can an Englishman 
desire more? We merely add, that 
the book is written in a plain and 
unassuming manner, as such a book 
should be, and that there are a few 
lithographic plates which illustrate 
the scenes described. 
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Travelling Mems. during a Tour in Bel- 
gium, &c. By Thomas Dyke, jun. 

A TRAVELLER is supposed to be 
anxious to gratify the curiosity of 
his readers by novelty of description, 
accuracy of fact, and elegance of nar- 
rative. How far young Mr. Dyke has 
satisfied this rational expectation, we 
shall very briefly ascertain. 

1. As to the novelty of description. 
—Mr. Dyke went by the steam boat 
to Ostend, and after visiting the re- 
mote and secluded Cities of Brussells 
and Ghent, little known to foreigners ; 
having threaded with uncommon skill 
and perseverance the dangerous defiles 
of Spa, and gazed with wonder and 
delight on the picturesque beauties of 
a newly-discovered river called the 
**Meuse,”” Mr. Dyke, jun. reached in 
safety the venerable City of Cologne ; 
and his labours were crowned with a 
sight of the magnificent waters of the 
Rhine. It is needless to say that a 
courage, which could perform this in 
the cool collected manner that our 
Traveller exhibited, (though separated 
from his friends, and remote from his 
native country ; among people whose 
language he did not understand, and 
with whom he was obliged to commu- 
nicate by gestures,) we repeat, that 
such intrepidity was not easily to be 
shaken, or such enterprise defeated. 
Consequently, he embarked in a frail 
skiff on the bosom of the Rhine, and 
despising its cataracts, whirlpoo!s, and 
mountain-tempests, (though shutting 
his eyes, as every man of humanity 
would do, as he passed its numerous 
castles, the scenes of murder and 
rapine,) he entered the romantic coun- 
try of Switzerland ; but being obliged 
to be at home on a certain day, he got 
into the Paris Diligence, and was soon 
safely deposited on the very Towers 
stairs from which, but a few week- 
before, he had so adventurously set 
forth. We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Dyke junior’s providential escape may 
not be the means of alluring other 
young men into expeditions of similar 
peril, to the great grief of their parents 
and acquaintance. 

2. As to accuracy of fact.—Mr. 
Dyke mentions that the elm tree on 
the plain of Waterloo, under which 
Lord Wellington stood, ‘‘ was pur- 
chased of a farmer, by a mercenary 


Goth from England, who hacked and 
twisted it into tooth- picks and snuff- 
boxes.”” Now the fact is, that this 
said mercenary Goth was John George 
Children, Esq. of the British Museum, 
the learned and scientific translator of 
Berzelius, who did not cut it into 
toothpicks or snuff boxes, but formed 
it into a massive and handsome chair, 
in which he reposes, and which he 
does not sell. 

3. The last qualification of a travel- 
ler, which we mentioned, was that of 
conveying his narrative in a form ele- 
gant and attractive. This Mr. Dyke, 
jun. has also performed. He thus opens 
Part ii. (vol. I. p. 121.) 


“On referring to the rough notes 
which I hurriedly pencilled on my tour, 
I find lots of mems about Mayence ; and 
one of them is written in bouncing ger- 
man-text characters. But, I conclude, 
I meant that peculiar mem to attract my 
particular attention, whenever I should 
translate it. That mem is simply this :— 
* Moonlight walk through the City—anti- 
quated appearance of the streets—deli- 
cious stroll on the banks of the river.’ 
Yes, it was but a saunter,—but sucha 
saunter !’” 


Mr. Dyke has kindly terminated his 
labours with a map of the compara- 
tive elevations of Swiss and British 
mountains, among the latter of which 
we find Saint Paul’s ; so that, at last, 
the American Indian was right, who 
said, that our great cathedral was only 
a hill scooped out and carved. 





Travels and Researches in Caffraria. 
By Stephen Kay. 


THIS is an account by a Wesleyan 
Missionary of his travels in Caffraria, 
and of the character and civil and mo- 
ral condition of the savage tribes. 
The spreadof Christianity among them 
was long opposed; and the solitary 
and untimely graves of several of the 
zealous Missionaries mark the spots 
where their labours of love fell beneath 
interest, cunning, and ferocity. But 
much good has been done ; and where 
the ‘ Man of Christ’ has set his foot, 
and where his voice has been heard, 
industry, civilization, and humanity 
have followed. The plough is seen in 
the field, once only trodden by the lion 
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and the wolf; the sorcerers (those 
children of Satan and darkness,) have 
been obliged to fly; infant schools 
have been established; justice im- 
proved—cruelty mitigated—and peace 
and commerce smilingon a land, which, 
but a short time since, seemed the very 
nurse of every crime that could be com- 
mitted by the wretched worshippers 
of Baal. It will be the duty, as, un- 
doubtedly, it is the desire of the Colo- 
nial Government, to preserve a friendly 
relation with the frontier-tribes, and 
then private zeal will not be wanting 
to profit by the opportunity. For all 
who take South Africa as the field of 
their gospel-labour, Mr. Kay’s book 
will be an admirable assistant. 





Zara, or the Black Death, a Poem of 
the Sea. By the Author of Naufra- 


gus. 


WHEN the Abbé Terasson was 
asked his opinion of one of his own 
publications.—‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘‘ it 
is good—extremely good. I don’t say 
that all the world will agree in that 
opinion ; maisn’importe. It is uncom- 
monly good indeed.”” We take this to 
be the general opinion of authors on 
the productions of their own genius. 
And who so able to judge intimately 
of the merits of a work as he who has 
had the labour and ingenuity of form- 
ing it? The mother best knows her 
own child! The author of the poem 
before us, no doubt, as he recites the 
sounding stanzas of his muse to him- 
self, may, occasionally, be heard to 
cry out with the Frenchman, “ Elle 
est bonne, je dis trés bonne.’”’ The 
sentiment then of the best judge, hav- 
ing been thus pronounced, we are 
fortunately saved the invidious task of 
adding any private or peculiar observa- 
tions of our own.—More pleasing will 
be the occupation of stringing the 
pearls, and pointing out the mani- 
fold beauties tothe public gaze. Every 
author has some peculiarities of mind, 
some idiosyncrasies of taste, some 
delicate and particular hues of genius, 
which seem to discriminate his works 
from those of his contemporaries. 
The poet before us is distinguished for 
a kind of bold simplicity, as difficult to 
attain, as dangerous to imitate. 


Rreview.— Zara, or the Black Death. 
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‘¢In that dread circle none dare walk 
but he ;’’ 


but we will no longer detain our readers 
impatient to hear the first workings of 
a new-strung lyre. The story is clas- 
sical and simple. A young lady with 
her waiting maid, the former of the 
name of Zara, (or Sarah,) the latter 
Maria, embarks on board an outward- 
bound East India Man; in a certain 
latitude they are attacked by a Pirate, 
who partly overpowers them, but is 
afterwards beaten off ; and the Sphynx 
(their ship) bears direct for St. He- 
lena to repair. There are two heroes 
to the poem, the captains of the two 
vessels, equally brave, and equally 
gallant, but one is considerably fatter 
and stouter than the other. We shall 
give the portrait of the thin gentleman. 


‘* Alone he stood on deck, and seem’d to 
wear, 

A heart and mind to lawless passions wed. 

Just soat least he seem’d as he stood there, 

With visage haggard and a bold forehead, 

In outline beautiful, and snowy fair ; 

Impressively and finely contrasted, 

With fine dark eyes, and lashes long that 
met [jet. 

The rising thought, with bushy brows of 

———— his form would bear 
Comparison with delicate Adonis 
The ladies favorite, we all know is.’’ 


Before, however, we continued our 
quotations, it is necessary to inform 
our readers, that they must not expect 
to find the same prosodiacal pronuncia- 
tion, to which they have been so long 
accustomed—all the ancient errors 
have been exploded, and new and bet- 
ter systems of harmony introduced; 
as, 


The Leviathan of the dreary deep. 

His youthful years in Traprobana’s isle. 

His minutiz’ exactly to descry. 

The paraphernalia of their force. 

The recital may very like create. 

This development of heroic mind. 

My fierce Pegasus needs some slight repose. 

A rather belligérent kind of theme. 

But shrunk beneath the strangers basilical 
eye 

His heaving bosom like a volcano. 


Before leaving England, Zara had 
with much prudence altered her style 
of dress, and accommodated it to the 
temperature of the tropical countries. 
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Her dress was chaste and neat—yet taste- 


ull 
Adapted - the clime—that is to say 
She wore no, caps, (nor would she when 
at sea) 

Nor bonnets either,—rarely a tight stay. 
A muslin vest thrown o’er her gracefully, 
In ample folds compris’d her dress by day. 
Concealing all herself—save eyes and nose, 
Her neat bare ancles, tiny feet,—and toes. 


On Sundays she had something bet- 
ter, and smarter. 


A veil of lace and white as mountain snow, 

Appended to her hair, fell graceful o’er 

Her shoulders fasten’d ’neath a simple bow 

Of satin, also white: the gown she wore 

Was a light lilac British merino, 

Of texture fine as muslin, and much more 

Desirable, and durable at sea, 

Her hose were silk :—her shoes, white 
taffety. 


The author observes that he uses the 
Spenserian stanza as being the best 
suited to description ; but he has judi- 
ciously much improved and heightened 
the euphony of Spenser’s closing lines, 
as e. g. 


Cold England’s hurried clime ill suited 


er, 
Or Zara either—her lovely daughter. 
and 


Tis terrible in love, as shot in war, 

And may be called, I think, the je ne 
scais quoi. 

Again, speaking of a dolphin : 


But he was caught next day, cut up, boil’d, 
and ate, 

The doctor kept his back bone, his jaw- 
bone the mate. 


Stanza LxxI. 


The miracles of old seem quite forgot, 

And many deem the phantom age quite 
done, 

And so believed the late Sir Walter Scott, 

He differed with the learned Doctor John- 
son. 


As regardsthe rhyming terminations, 
our Poet allows himself a considerable 
latitude, or plenty of sea-room in cases 
of difficulty. 

I'll wish them all a short but kind farewell, 

And entertainment from the next Canto. 

There they may read the strange things 
that befel 

Our heroine, and the bark, andthe cargo. 


and 


Especially when warding in a hurry 
The fistic eloquence of M.P. Gully. 


or, 

Her deadly purpose—had not then De 
Sousa, 

Rush’d sudden from his hiding place be- 
hind her ; 


but we are not willing to anticipate 
too much of the reader’s gratification ; 
we shall therefore conclude our ex- 
tracts with a stanza, which seems to 
include in a small compass all the va- 
ried excellencies of the Poet’s talents : 
and as it is his farewell address, he 
has laboured it with peculiar care and 
success. 
I think I may say, I have taken youthrough 
Our interesting story with — eclat. 
The theme at least, is altogether new, 
I really think it will be popular. 
My kindest friends—my purchasers— 
thank you ! 
And you my very urbane Publisher, 
On authors all whose works are sure to 
sell, 
Your smile is sweet beyond a parallel. 


The aforesaid smiling Publisher is 
Mr. Whittaker of Ave-Maria Lane: 
and the book is very handsomely 
printed, so that the Casket is worthy 
of the Jewel. It is dedicated to Mrs. 
Leicester Stanhope of Putney. Very 
little is known of the author to satisfy 
our respectful curiosity: but he men- 
tions in his Preface—‘‘that he was 
cradled in the world’’—and that he is 
the writer of a very well-known work 
called ‘ Naufragus.’ 





Constance, a Novel, 3 vols. 

THOSE writers who employ their 
imaginative powers in describing scenes 
of fictitious passion, whose invention 
supplies them with characters and in- 
cidents that are intended to resemble 
the realities of life, are aware of what 
importance it is to them to have fre- 
quent access to original portraits, and 
to keep before them the living creations 
of nature. The painter finds that, like 
the fabled Giant of Mythology, he de- 
rives his strength from the earth ; and 
that when he leaves it for his own 
realms of air, and draws for his re- 
sources only on the fund of memory 
or fancy; he soon loses the variety, 
the truth, the force which he possessed, 
and contracts a mannered and feeble 
method, that more and more departs 
from all that is valuable and engaging 
in the productions of art. Our best 
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novelists, as Fielding and Smollett, 
appear to have drawn their characters 
from living models; and when Rich- 
ardson attempted to rival, or rather to 
surpass nature, by presenting a creation 
of his own, which should concentrate 
all her excellencies, without admitting 
her defects,—his monstrous and un- 
natural hero Sir C. Grandison, showed 
at once the absurdity of his ideal 
picture, and the incapacity and weak- 
ness of the artist, in measuring his 
puny resources against her correct 
standard and inexhaustible fertility. 
*‘ Paint from the life’ then, we 
should say to our writers of fiction ; 
but do not tell to the public, who are 
the persons that sit for the picture. 
In many late instances we have seen 
with regret, individuals whom we 
know in the walks of private life, 
figuring in the front ranks of a novel, 
or with so slight a mask over their 
features, as could too easily be re- 
moved. In no work, however, have 
we seen this practice so unblushingly 
avowed, and so largely developed, as 
in the one before us. We do not say 
that the Mr. Kilderby and family, de- 
scribed in Constance, are meant for 
the respectable persons who bear their 
name, in or near the town of Southamp- 
ton; but we do say that Lady Augusta 
Tarell is (with the mere change of a 
R for a V) a very improper and inde- 
licate representation of the lady who 
is the sister of the present Duke of 
Grafton, and the widow of a late 
Tutor of Trinity: and who, together 
with her daughter, may now see her- 
self in no very pleasing attitude, stand- 
ing before every Circulating Library 
in England.—In the XIII. Chapter, 
we are introduced to a Doctor Clayton 
of Ditton near Newbury, who turns 
out to be our old and revered friend 
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Dr. Parr of Hatton near Birming- 
ham. Now the old Doctor’s cha- 
racter was a kind of public property, 
and there is no reason to complain of 
a posthumous likeness of him being 
drawn ; but we question whether gen- 
tlemanlike or delicate feelings would 
have allowed the writer to penetrate 
further into the recesses of the Doctor’s 
domestic sanctuary—whether Mrs. 
Parr should have been brought for- 
ward, only for the purpose of represent- 
ing the uncomfortable situation which she 
occupied. Of Jack Bamford,* (Bartlam) 
there is nothing said amiss; but who- 
ever is the Warwickshire Clergyman 
who is described under the name of 
Mr. Collins, must writhe under the 
cruel publicity which our author has 
wantonly given to his character and 
reputation. Who he is, and whether 
the portrait of his daughter Miss Anne 
Collins the Greek scholar, is real or 
fictitious, we do not seek to know ; but 
the offensive and degrading manner in 
which he is described, with the stigma 
cast upon his reputation, is a breach 
against the charities and civilities of 
life. There is also a Rev. Mr. Wakley 
at the parsonage, who ought to have 
given half his fortune not to have dined 
at the table at Hatton the day the 
Novelist was seeking his prey. Putting 
this aside, the sketch of the fine old 
Pedagogue and his establishment, is 
hit off with much humour and spirit. 
The Portrait of Sam the Butler, and 
the Cook, and the Doctor’s execrable 
dinners, and the gentleness and meek- 
ness of the lady of the house, is very 
entertaining, especially as they have a 
very close resemblance to the real cha- 
racters. The Doctor’s canonicals, and 
wig, his lecturing his parishioners from 
the desk, after the second lesson, on 
keeping their pigs at home; his ela- 








* It must be observed, that the individual portraits of Dr. Clayton (Parr) and Mr. 
Bamford (Mr. Bartlam) are totally out of keeping with the rest of the characters, and 
with the general tone of the sentiment, and with the feeling of the work, and are 
introduced by the author for other purposes than that of their embellishing or con- 
necting his tale of fiction. 

+ The account of the hospitality of the table should never be taken from a hungry 
author : we read in Boswell’s Johnson and elsewhere, of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s table, 
and many commendations bestowed on it. We know from some of our friends who 
used to dine there, and who were not authors, that nothing could be more execrable 
than the dinners, except Dr. Parr’s. Sir Joshua was very hospitably inclined, but 
never gave himself any trouble in preparing his feast, or in gastronomic attention to 
his guests when at dinner. The select dinners of Mr. Malone were truly comfortable. 
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borate metaphorical, metaphysical * 
Sermon to the rustics, his sending 
the clerk to the pew to tell the ladies 
there was boiled beef for dinner, are 
scarcely caricatures of the liberties 
Old Sam used to take in service-time. 
—Whatever Parr was in erudition, 
there never was a child more weak in 
moral judgment, or more wayward in 
temper. It is scarcely credible, but 
true, that in reading the lessons to the 
rustics, he would often interlard them 
with—* that’s wrong—that’s wrongly 
translated— + My brethren, this text 
has been interpolated by such and such 
prelates, naming them, for such and 
such controversial purposes.’”’—As the 
party returns from Church, the Doctor 
addresses Miss Courtenay in words 
that we think we can now remember, 
as repeated in our hearing—‘* Miss, 
said he in a solemn tone, Jack (mean- 
ing Jack Bartlam) is a most benevo- 
lent man,—Jack is a most learned 
man—Jack was a very handsome man, 
Jack has been a most loveable man, 
but Jack is a shy man, and—Jack, I 
command you to marry.” The dinner 
is well described, and the ‘ fool,’ ‘ ass,’ 
‘dunce,’ which the Doctor so liberally 
threw around. The soup was watery, 
the potatoes hard, the fish half boiled, 
the mutton over roasted, and Sam 
obstinate andsulky. Poor Mrs. Clay- 
ton sat at the head of the table, witha 
painful perception of the errors of the 
whole concern painted on her face, and 
sometimes, but hopelessly, endeavoured 
to arrest the torrent of blunders. 

‘« Sam, you had better leave the fish a 
little longer,’’ said she, in accents gentle 
asaseraph. Sam carried it away. 

“« Sam, bring me that Sweetbread.’’— 
‘‘ The Doctor has the Sweetbread, Ma’am, 
before him ; it can’t be mov’d.”’ 

‘¢ Sam, ask for some more Potatoes’?— 
no answer. 

‘¢ Sam, we want some more Port Wine.”’ 

‘“‘There’s enough Port decantered, 
maam.”? 

‘¢ Sam, don’t take the cloth off yet.”’— 
Sam clear’d it instantly off, without deign- 
ing a reason. 

This is good, and was certainly 
painted from the life. 


[March, 


Whoever is the writer of Constance, 
and whether he is of the County of 
Warwick or not, he certainly knew 
the Birmingham Doctor, and his ami- 
able friend Mr. Bartlam very well. 
Neither the sterling virtues nor solid 
arguments of Dr. Parr were unknown 
to him, nor the absurd vanities, and 
womanish caprices which were always 
floating above them. Of Parr’s last 
days the following account is given in 
the third volume, and, we believe, not 
very remote from the truth. 


‘‘ Dr. Clayton lived to a venerable old 
age, his faculties remaining unimpaired 
to the last. As life declined, the harsh 
points of his character were softened. 
Pride melted into vanity, dogmatism into 
garrulity ; his despotism he transferred 
wholly to sam, his conjugal spleen he 
vented on the worldin general. Formerly 
he would, by his powerful satire and his 
vehement eloquence, have embroiled par- 
ties and decided the fate of elections ; but 
now it was said by both friends and ene- 
mies, to be only the old Doctor’s way. 
If his influence were less, his benevolence 
was greater ; his deeply rooted prejudices 
were subdued by the near contemplation 
of that heavenly sphere, where there are 
many mansions for all sorts and all parties ; 
but at whose threshold the furious poli- 
tician and the angry controversialist must 
lay aside the bitterness of disputation, 
before they may presume to hope for 
entrance. As his approach to the grave 
became more certain and evident, the 
distinction of Whig and Tory, Conformist 
and Noncomformist, Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian, Arian and Predestinarian, became 
offensive to him ; and he was wont to say, 
that he loved none of the words ter- 
minating in ‘ian,’ except Christian. 
Whatever were his actual religious tenets 
upon doctrinal points, and they were 
much disputed, he was well prepared at 
last for that great momentous change, 
which none had contemplated more in all 
its relations to human nature, than he had 
done. His literary fame was chiefly con- 
versational, and he who had been reported 
to have filled one room with Electioneering 
Papers, bequeathed not a single important 
work to posterity. Mrs. Clayton long 
survived him, cherished his memory, 
honoured his choice with her virtues, and 
spent the liberal income which he left her 





* The Doctor once commenced his sermon at Hatton to the gaping and credulous 
swains—‘ My brethren, you are all Metaphysicians ! ’ 

+ Whenever the Doctor came to—awake, awake, Debérah—he would always say, 
sotta voce—more properly speaking, Deborah. 
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in deeds of charity and habits of hospita- 
lity. It is said that she never heard his 
failings commented upon, nor his pecu- 
liarities ridiculed, without the bitterest 
pang ; yet that he was loved and honoured 
in spite of these, forms his best eulogy.’’ 





Hampden in the 19th Century. 


THIS work is designed to illustrate 
and recommend what is called the 
greatest happiness system ; to prove that 
the old systems of society are erroneous 
in principle, and mischievous, cruel, 
and unjust in practice; that govern- 
ments are unnecessary, ranks and or- 
ders superfluous, professions hurtful, 
and appropriation or division of pro- 
perty contrary to the interests of the 
community. Such being the author’s 
views of society, its interests and its 
improvements, he models them, and 
brings them into practice, by adopting 
Mr. Owen of Lanark’s method of col- 
lecting and disposing of a certain num- 
ber of persons, in square brick build- 
ings formed in oblongs and parallelo- 
grams; where, as soon as they enter, 
they become sober, honest, industrious, 
and happy ; all care, and anxiety are re- 
moved, and all evil passions and} temp- 
tations; their time is spent, not in 
fuliginous labors, or destructive manu- 
factures, but in improving their minds, 
reading Penny Magazines, playing on 
the Jew’s-harp, and climbing poles. 
The author is of course much averse 
to the Political Economists, whose 
objects are to amend and improve the 
present system of society, to correct 
ancient errors, to remove long-rooted 
prejudices, and to open to men more 
correct and more enlarged views of 
their real happiness. This in the 
author’s opinion is impossible; be- 
cause the very foundations of society, 
according to him, are laid on a basis 
which cannot support them : rank, pro- 
perty, gradations of society, national 
worship, are all to be swept away, be- 
fore his system can commence. The da- 
tum which he assigns is this: that 
the inventions of machinery, especially 
those governed by steam, have so in- 
creased the powers of man, that he can 
make enough by one day’s labor to sup- 
port him seven, consequently, that, the 
remaining six days will be by him 
devoted to the improvement of his 
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mind, or to the recreation of his body. 
To illustrate this, a plate is given 
representing society under its new 
aspect, in all the cloudless serenity of 
ease, plenty, and delight. Instead of 
a town like Manchester and Leeds, 
enfolding in its murky embrace one 
hundred thousand black, grisly, un- 
shorn, hungry, discontented weavers 
and throwsters ; look at the habitation 
of the New Atlantis, and bless the 
change,—a metamorphosis as delight- 
ful as unexpected has taken place! 
Placed under Mr. Hampden’s care, the 
men become a sert of peripatetic phi- 
losophers, the women Aspasias, and 
Sapphos and Erinnas. On a beautiful 
sunny slope, stands a superb mansion, 
like Eaton, or Castle Howard, or the 
Caserta magnified; a fine and noble 
lake reflects its turrets in waters 
covered with barges and gondolas, a 
noble park of majestic trees is seen, 
with herds of deer and goodly flocks ; 
the distant mountains throw an im- 
pressive grandeur over the whole 
scene, and the ever serene sky tells us 
that even the climate of nature is 
changed to suit the improved fortunes 
and happiness of the human race. 
Here are to be seen the free, the en- 
lightened, the happy masters of this 
earthly paradise of the Owen and 
Hampden creation ; the weaver’s wives 
and daughters are to be seen reclining 
under the shade of the trees, no longer 
throwing shuttles, or teasing wool, or 
feeding spinning-jennies, but with 
lyres of antique form in their hands, 
warbling Italian airs, and dressed with 
elegance and taste; while the sons are 
adorned in the very height of the 
fashion, with white pantaloons, watch 
chains and Wellingtons, and a charley 
at their under lip, reclining on violet 
banks, courting the pure and virgin in- 
nocence beside them, or reading Byron 
and Scott free of care or anxiety ; cer- 
tain that the Steam-engine working on 
Mondays will provide for all their heb- 
domadal necessities ; while a few agri- 
cultural amateurs are just turning up 
the surface of the ground to plant 
camelias, and strelitzias, and ixias, 
to adorn the hair of the Sheffield and 
Nottingham beauties smiling on their 
labours of love. ‘Look upon that 
picture and on this’—can any one 
hesitate for one moment to make his 
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choice. Here is society in its anti- 
quated and decrepid state; there in its 
renewed youth, in its second spring. 
—Here we live under Kings, and 
Lords, and Commons, and Bishops, 
and Judges, and parish beadles; there 
every man is his own judge, and his 
own master, andhisown king. Laws 
are not wanted, for all are contented ; 
Religion is not wanted, for every man 
is perfect ; and Kings cannot exist, for 
all men are equal; whether they are 
subject to death we do not know; if 
they do die, it is by an euthanasia that 
immortals might almost envy. 





The Popular Encyclopedia. 
(A to BA) 

THIS is a translation of the Con- 
versations Lexicon of the Germans, 
adapted to the use of our country. 
Like the original work, it is meant 
more for popular purposes, than for 
the instruction of the scientific. The 
alphabetical order is very properly pre- 
served ; for we think there are strong 
arguments against the use of any 
other. Perhaps the articles on science 
are too brief: we allude particularly 
to that on Astronomy : surely a larger 
space should have been afforded, espe- 
cially as it is one of the sciences whose 
circle of perfection is so nearly com- 
pleted. Chambers’s Dictionary was, 
properly speaking, our earliest encyclo- 
pedia of any note; and if its execution 
had equalled its design, it would for a 
long time have rendered any other 
unnecessary. Then followed the great 
Encyclopedia of the French, conducted 
by those eminent philosophers, D’A- 
jembert and Diderot ; and to which the 
immortal Preface was prefixed by the 
former: the combined talents of the 
greatest writers in France raised this 
work to great eminence; and in the 
developement of the sciences, and in an 
accurate account of the arés, it left all 
its predecessors far behind. Yet with 
all its merits, the eloquence of its 
style, the elegance of its disquisitions, 
and the value of its materials, it is 
seldom now referred to. Those pages 
which Montesquieu stamped with the 
original vigour of his style, which 
Voltaire adorned with all the brilliancy 
of his wit, and which Rousseau deco- 
rated with the refined and captivating 
graces of his genius; the work which 
Gray read with delight, and D. Stewart 


Glasgow. 
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quoted with approbation, has almost 
sunk into total oblivion. For this, 
several reasons may be given, too long 
however to enumerate here. It is 
sufficient to say, that it was very 
unequal in its execution; it was too 
metaphysical; it was believed to be 
the work of scoffers and infidels; it 
was too bulky and extended ; and lastly 
and chiefly, it was published before the 
great modern discoveries in science 
had been made, before systems had 
been more philosophically arranged, 
and nomenclatures successfully re- 
formed. La Place and La Grange had 
not completed the discoveries of New- 
ton; Cuvier had not opened the fossil 
chambers of the antediluvian world. 
Humboldt, and Jussieu and Decan- 
dolle had neither extended or arranged 
our knowledge of the vegetable king- 
doms ; Davy had not made his brilliant 
investigations into the laws of chemis- 
try ; geology had not become a science 
of practical investigation, under the 
guidance of a Greenough, a Lyall, and 
a Buckland : Adam Smith had not laid 
the massive foundations of political 
economy: in short, the French Ency- 
clopedia was published fifty years too 
soon for its own immortality. Much 
has been done, and well done since ; 
and the more science advances, the 
nearer of course it is to the completion 
which it can have from the limited 
faculties of man : consequently, every 
new Encyclopedia that avails itself of 
the latest discoveries, and that em- 
bodies the most approved results, 
will not only be most popular, but 
most permanent. Articles may now be 
written on astronomy, and on optics, 
for instance, the utility of which will 
probably never be superseded; while, 
on the other hand, no one could pre- 
sume to hope that any disquisitions on 
such subjects as electricity, magnetism, 
galvanism, and others, however subtle, 
ingenious, or philosophical they might 
be, will not be found barren in facts, 
and erroneous in reasonings, when 
the veil that now conceals them is 
removed by the bold hand of some 
future genius, and their reluctant laws 
are exposed and submitted to our in- 
vestigation. What is the worth of any 
article on Roman history in any Ency- 
clopedia written before the time of 
Niebuhr? What the value of any 


dissertations on the geography of the 
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ancients previous to the labours of 
Rennell and of Vincent? To the com- 
pilers of Encyclopedias we consider it 
to be of great importance, to make the 
advancement, and state of science, the 
measure of the importance of their 
article: and on this very account we 
think the volume of astronomy in the 
present part of the work we are 
reviewing to be much too brief and 
jejune: nor do we think that on many 
subjects the compilers have availed 
themselves of all the information that 
was open to them. Our chief caution, 
however, must be as regards the rela- 
tive length of the articles: we really 
cannot understand what is their mea- 
sure or guide; and we beg them to 
compare the two biographies of Alex- 
ander the Great and General Arnold, 
and consider how soon the latter, if 
at all preserved, must be brought into 
as many words, or even letters, as the 
former must occupy pages. On casting 
our eyes over the early pages, we saw 
no article headed—Abortion—on what 
account omitted ? 





Woman. By R. Montgomery. 2d ed. 


MR. MONTGOMERY, of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, has made great strides 
in the land of poetry, and bound his 
hair with many laurel wreaths, since 
we recollect him musing and medi- 
tating under the lime-trees of the 
church-yard at Bishop’s Waltham, 
and astonishing the Miss Ogles and 
the Miss Baines’s with the powers of 
his song. We ourselves, living out of 
the regions of Parnassus, have not met 
with all of his productions, yet we 
have no doubt of their merit. The 
present poem shows that he has great 
facility of versification and command 
of words ; though we are afraid that 
the structure of the verse which he 
has chosen, has tempted him, by the 
facility with which it is written, to be 
more diffuse than might be desired. 
Our extract will be the lines that com- 


memorate our great Epic Bard. 


** Another of the wondrous see 

Whose spirit talk’d with Deity ; 

And, blind on earth, beheld in heaven 
The glory to archangels given, 

When rob’d in light, their garments blaze, 
And whiten in eternal rays ; 


Gent. Maa. Vou. |. 


No cavern’d prophet while he felt, 

A trance almighty round him melt. 

Or by some Babylonian stream, 

From darkness shaped his awful dream, 
Wherein there glided, vast and dim, 

The cloud-apparelled cherubim, 

Hath scarce outsoar’d his epic flight, 
Who sang of chaos, death, and night. 
Had, none, methinks, but Milton’s song, 
Pour’d its grand tide the world along ; 
Had never page but his reveal’d 

The miracles in mind conceal’d, 

The hope immortal still would rest 
Unblighted in the human breast ; 

For never could a narrow grave 

The immeasurable soul enslave, 

That coupled heaven and earth and hell,. 
The lord of his creative spell |” 


We confess that we do not quite 
comprehend the line of argument that 
is developed in the above extract ; nor 
did we know that prophets and angels 
attempt to write Epic poems; but that 
arises from our ignorance: nor should 
we have selected the instance of Milton, 
the severe husband, and the defender 
of divorce, to exhibit the influence of 
Woman over the poet’s heart: if we 
had, we should have given Miss Davis, 
the pretty daughter of the Prebendary 
of Westminster, as our proof. 





Sermons, by the late Rev H. Gipps. 
Edited by the Rev. J. A. Latrobe. 


WE remember very well the cele- 
brity of Mr. Gipps, as what is called 
a Calvinistic preacher, in Hereford, 
some years ago. Mr. Latrobe, in his 
preface, has entered at length into the 
religious principles and belief of the 
author, and explained their nature and 
extent. The sermons are exceedingly 
plain in their language and simple in 
the conduct of argument: they do not 
profess to be either learned or orna- 
mented; but they are written in a 
manner that shows the earnestness 
and spiritual zeal of the preacher ; and 
certainly without any offensive peculi- 
arities, or dangerous doctrines, too 
often pervading those who rank them- 
selves in the school of Calvin. 


On the Errors of the Church of Rome, 
by the Rev. Robert Meek. 


THE author, in common with all 
serious protestants, viewing with alarm 
the increasing numbers, as well as the 
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dangerous doctrines ‘of the Romish 
Church ; and having heard it said that 
Popery of the present day is, compared 
with that of former times, improved in 
spirit, enlightened in doctrine, and 
harmless in its tendencies, has written 
this treatise to show that in all that is 
essential, it is unchanged: that it is as 
erroneous in principle, as antichristian 
in spirit, and dangerous in tendency, 
as in the ages that have passed away. 
Probably many of our readers may not 
know the numbers and strength of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try. Perhaps they will hear with sur- 
prise and alarm, that there are eleven 
Roman catholic colleges for the edu- 
cation of priests, and thirty-five semi- 
naries; and that there are 42,000 
catholics in Manchester, where some 
years ago there were but 70. In Liver- 
pool, there are 52,000. In Glasgow, 
30,000. That in Bath, they have two 
chapels, besides the magnificent college 
of Prior Park; and that they are in 
treaty for another. That very lately 
at Norwich there were 50 persons 
admitted to that persuasion, and 45 at 
the little village of Cossey.* Mr. Meek 
has, with great propriety of judgment, 
followed Bishop Marsh in taking the 
decrees of the Council of Trent as the 
standard, the latest, best, and truest 
standard of the catholic faith. If the 
doctrines of this corrupt church have 
not appeared to all protestants so 
officiously displayed, so determinately 
enforced, and so pertinaciously ex- 
pressed, by the catholics in England, 
as they would have expected from the 
writings of the protestants, as well as 
from the popish creed, the author thus 
observes : 


‘* Many are deceived into a favourable 
opinion of Popery, from the partial exhi- 
bition of the doctrines and worship of the 
Church of Rome in this protestant coun- 
try. To forma correct estimate of Popery, 
it must be contemplated in its doctrines, 
worship, and effects, as fully exhibited in 
those states and countries where it is the 
dominant faith. Ina country where the 
great mass of the population is protestant, 
only a partial and favourable exhibition 
of popery can be looked for. The creed 
of the papist, in common with that of the 





* Cossey is where Lord Stafford’s family 
resides. 


protestant, embraces most of the funda- 
mental truths of christianity, though in 
the former they are adulterated by being 
mixed up with many dangerous errors. 
The Romish priesthood who are placed 
in the midst of a protestant population, 
in their public ministrations give a more 
frequent prominence to those truths which 
they hold in common with protestants, 
than to those errors which are peculiar 
to their own church. When those points 
of doctrine and worship peculiar to their 
own church are insisted on, they are 
brought forward with a caution and plau- 
sibility most likely to conciliate those just 
prejudices which in the minds of protes- 
tants exist against them. Thus, many are 
led to regard popery as not so enormous 
in doctrine, or antichristian in spirit, as 
they were once taught to believe. Thus, 
also, many who have no fixed religious 
principles, allured by the imposing splen- 
dour of the worship, by the accommo- 
dating nature of the faith, and by other 
motives which need not here be stated, 
make an easy transition from mere nomi- 
nal protestantism, to the communion of 
the Church of Rome.’’ 


A curious instance is given in a note 
by the author, of the extreme artful- 
ness of the catholics in this respect. 


‘* A member of the House of Commons, 
who took part in the debate, charged the 
Roman catholics with idolatry, and with 
suppressing the second commandment. A 
papist who happened to be present in the 
gallery of thehouse, produced a catechism, 
or some other book of religious instruction, 
authorised by his church, from which 
Mr. Canning, in refutation of the charge 
of suppressing it, read the commandment 
at length.”’ 


This, it is probable, was the Douay 
catechism, or some book of religious 
instruction authorised for the use of 
Roman catholics in this protestant coun- 
try. From those formularies, intended 
for the use of papists in catholic coun- 
tries, the second command of the Deca- 
logue has been systematically exclud- 
ed, both before and since the Re- 
formation. In this Douay Catechism, 
it must also be observed, is a trans- 
lation, which has the appearance of 
being intended to cover the Romish 
practice of worshipping images. The 
words in the Douay are, “‘ thou shalt 
not adore nor worship them,” instead 
of “ bow down,’’ which is condemna- 
tory of the Romish genuflections to 
the images of saints, &c. 
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The Round Towers of Ireland. 
By H. O’Brien, Esq. 

THIS book is positively too long, ex- 
cept for persons who have more years 
before them than we possess. It is 
called a Prize Essay, ‘lucus a non 
lucendo,’—for it lost the prize.—Its 
object is to prove, or rather to assert, 
that the Round Towers in Ireland are 
remains of the religion of Buddhism ; 
that Ireland and Iran (Persia) are the 
same; that the word Budh is met with 
in Ireland, and consequently it must 
be the same as Buddha; and lastly, 
that they are not fire towers, as many 
learned antiquaries have supposed. 
‘ What then, (says the author) I shall 
be asked, was their design? to this I 
beg leave to return a circumlocutory 
answer. Squeamishness may be 
shocked, and invidiousness receive a 
pretext ; but the spirit being pure, the 
well-regulated mind will always say, 
‘cur nescire pudens pravé quam discere 
malo?’’’—With this answer, no doubt, 
all our readers will feel amply satisfied 
and instructed. The cause of their 
erection isperfectly clear, their purposes 
are defined, and we only wonder that 
it wanted a book of five hundred pages 
to prove a point so self evident. If 
the author is correct in his suppo- 
sition, as to the motive for which these 
towers were built, conceiving, by look- 
ing at the present population of Ireland, 
that their purposes have been fully 
answered, we humbly suggest whether 
it would not be desirable to commence 
taking them down, while at every pull, 





Pueri, circum, innupteque puelle 
Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere 
gaudent. 





Narrative of the Peninsula War. By 
Lieut.-Col. Hay, 2 vols. Second 
Edition. 

SINCE the days of Marlborough 
and the field of Blenheim, the British 
Army has never trampled on such 
dangers, overcome such difficulties, 
and achieved such triumphs, as in 
the glorious wars in Spain. There 
never was a more noble, disinte- 
rested, or righteous cause; there 
could not exist a more gallant spirit 
than that which animated alike Com- 
mander and soldier; and there could 
not have been selected a finer arena 
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for the display of military talent and 
undauntedcourage. That thevictorious 
campaigns of Spain are for ever united- 
to the British name, forms a sufficient 
reason for our anxiety in having them 
accurately detailed, and fully and cor- 
rectly transmitted to posterity; the 
more they are investigated, the more 
we feel convinced the splendor of their 
triumphs will be secured; and it is 
only from many persens who have 
shared the dangers, and won the laurels 
of those days of glory, giving to the 
public the results of their personal 
observations, that a truly satisfactory 
history can be formed. 

Colonel Hay asserts, that much 
erroneous information has been com- 
municated to the public, some unin- 
tentionally, and some arising from 
different misconceptions ; and he con- 
siders part of Colonel Napier’s Narra- 
tive as decidedly incorrect ; he has 
done wisely, therefore, in preparing 
for publication an account of those 
events which he personally witnessed, 
and which he knows to be authentic. 

The whole fortune of the Peninsular 
War turned on the actual presence of 
Buonaparte. Had he remained in 
Spain with his immense and over- 
whelming forces concentrated in that 
divided country, and aided by his ac- 
tive and experienced mind, no force 
that we could have brought to bear, 
could have opposed him. As it was, 
Lord Wellington was often too nu- 
merically weak to face the Generals 
he left behind, and their diminished 
forces. What could he have done 
with all his great talents, against three 
hundred thousand experienced soldiers, 
led by the greatest Commander in 
Europe ?—Providentially, the Austrian 
Eagle’s scream of war was heard. The 
alarm was given, Napoleon flew over 
the Pyrennees to the banks of the 
Danube, and Spain was left with her 
faithful ally to win her way to victory 
and independence. 

It is always with a melancholy and 
painful interest, that we peruse the 
history of our first Campaign in the 
Peninsula,—the moral courage, as 
well as the physical strength of the 
Spanish Armies, for ever destroyed 
through the ignorance and presumption 
of Blake, and the hopeless, though gal- 
lant endeavours of Sir John Moore tu 
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save a people who were not prepared 
to save themselves. Justice is pro- 
verbially slow of foot, but she arrives 
at last. We think Sir John Moore’s 
memory is no longer clouded with the 
surmises and accusations that once 
hung around his grave. He was sent 
with a force totally inadequate to the 
purpose; he was deceived, disap- 
pointed, decoyed, and deserted. Yet 
he effected his purpose. He saved the 
army that he could not lead to vic- 
tory, and effected one of the most 
difficult and melancholy retreats in the 
face of a superior and victorious enemy, 
with wonderful courage and perse- 
verance. That he hoped too reluc- 
tantly, that he desponded too soon, is 
all, we think, that even the Laureate, 
the friend of Spain and historian of 
the War, could urge against him. 
The author was attached to the fifth 
division under General Leith, and 
fought with them, with the exception 
of a short time when he was a prisoner, 
through the whole of the Peninsular 
Campaigns.—Of the military genius. 
of the French Marshals,* he does not 
appear to think highly,—the mistakes 
of Massena before the lines of Torres 
Vedras are mentioned, and at p. 212 
he says, 

‘* At the same time one corps d’armée 
was acting in conformity to the orders 
received from Madrid, while another, des- 
tined to co-operate, was adopting a direct- 
ly different sphere of action, according to 
the caprice or obstinacy of its Commander. 
In addition to this course of proceeding, 
in itself enough to cause the discomfiture 
of armies, is to be considered the jealousy 
of each other constantly bursting into pub- 
licity among these generals, by whom, 
and through whose exertions it has been 
ingeniously supposed the Emperor Napo- 
leon accomplished in other countries his 
unparalleled successes.”’ 


The kind of courage in which the 
French soldier abounds, is described 
with great truth and discrimination. 


‘* The arena for a really vigorous French 
attack, is one that few other troops would 
enter—at all events, with equal alacrity, 
equal spirit, or with the same apparent 
determination. In mounting steps de- 
fended by troops—in making attacks on 
large bodies where a great crisis is at issue 
—in forcing an under fire, until all difi- 





* See also account of Marshal Soult, 
in vol. ii. p. 232. 
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culties but the personal, the close conflict 
with his opponent, has been overcome— 
the French soldier appears to be un- 
equalled; but when perseverance has 
placed him on equal ground—when he has 
apparently obtained a chance of success- 
fully terminating his attack, he becomes 
no longer formidable, and appears para- 
lysed by the immediate presence of his 
opponents,—a strange and inexplicable 
result of so much gallantry, such gaiety, 
such recklessness of danger, only to be 
accounted for by the supposition that the 
physical constitution of the people, does 
not permit the effervescence to subsist 
beyond a certain exertion, that, if un- 
checked, might have continued buoyant, 
but being resolutely met, becomes de- 
pressed and vanquished.’’ 


We should more simply attempt to 
account for the fact of the French sol- 
dier never waiting a bayonetattack from 
the British Line, by saying that whether 
the danger be greater or not, it appears 
more certain and formidable; that a 
personal encounter is the greatest trial 
of the real courage of the soldier; and 
that the angry brow and _ glittering 
bayonet of the British grenadier, would 
quail a heart that balls and bullets 
and shells would in vain assail. 

The Battle of Salamanca decided the 
fate of the war, liberated the Peninsula, 
and for ever broke down and destroyed 
the hopes and courage of the Fren 
army. The siege of Cadiz was raised, 


the Andalusians liberated, the army of | 


Catalonia and Valencia paralysed;. 
the guerilla force tripled,—then fol- 
lowed the fine passage of the Ebro, and 
the battle of Victoria, and the capture 
of St. Sebastian; and the British 
trumpet heard in the valley of Ronce- 
valles, and the British flag seen floating 
on the heights of the Pyrennees from 
the astonished and bewildered plains 
of Gascony. 





Zschokke’s Popular History of Swit- 


zerland. 


A very good and useful account of 
the use and progress of the brave 
Helvetians, from their conquest by 
the Romans, till the establishment of 
the new Confederacy of the twenty- 
two cantons in 1613, inclosed between 
the Alps and the Jura, consisting of 
two millions of people crying freedom 
and independence. 
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The Nun. 

THE purpose of this story is to prove, 
that the lives of nuns are accompanied 
with many fearful trials and privations, 
and harassed with spiritual pain and 
oppression ; that young ladies had 
better stay at home with their fathers 
and brothers, and accept the hand of 
the first honest man who makes an 
offer, and that neither the white veil, 
nor the black veil, is so becoming as 
Hymen’s saffron veil; and that Pre- 
tendantes, Novitiates, and Religieuses, 
are all very anxious to escape out of 
their cells, notwithstanding the sweet- 
meats, and bon-bons, and cakes and 
chocolate that grace the table of the 
refectory of the Lady Abbess of Notre 
dame de Misericorde. 





Songs of the Loire, and other Poems. 


WE are afraid that stanzas like the 
following will not be esteemed by 
those lovers of poetry whose ears 
have been long used to what is cor- 
rect as well as beautiful. 

To measure o’er the floor of heaven, 

Its gates and glittering vestibule, 

To scan creation’s wings—I’ve striven, 

But all in vain—though beautiful. 


Scanning creation’s wings is rather 
new, though scanning with goose’s 
wings, we remember very well. 

Perhaps the rhime also in the first 
stanza of Madaleine, will not alto- 
gether prove so euphonious as it ought. 

For ever and for ever thine, 
My only love, my dearest, 

In whatever land or elime, 
Still thou art ever nearest. 

But we can éxcuse this, as the au- 
thor, residing in France, has adopted 
the peculiar pronunciation of x for m, 
as in tems, and other words. We 
shall pursue our extracts with 

Ellen of Tours. 
Sweet Ellen of Tours is my choice, 

Why then should my cold heart despair, 
Oh! rather say bid it rejoice 

Since Ellen complies i¢ is clear. 

I love her as well as my life ; 

I love her, for good or for ill ; 

I love her and would have her my wife ; 

I love yet—yes much better—s#ill ! / 


We must leave the maidens of 
Nantes, who are very bewitching, 
And never more charming than now, 
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and the maid of Clisson, who sang of 
Abelard 


With sighs that rent the air ; 


—but we confess we cannot pass over 
one of the strangest metamorphoses 
that has taken place in our modern 
recollection. 


There came a young Knight, clad in ar- 
mour bright, 
To the western tower at dawn : 
And his noble mien, and mantle of green, 
Bespoke him a Squire unknown. 


And we must also leave to Messrs. 
Champollion and the decipherers of 
hieroglyphics, to explain the following 
mystical sentence to us. 

The Moslem sate in proud array 

By Saturn’s marble throne ; 
He recked not then his own decay, 
Nor saw Athena’s zone. 


Our author has lately returned from 
his travels in the Holy Land; and 
has been enabled to make considerable 
accessions to our local knowledge of 
that singular and interesting country, 
both in nature and art, as may be 
seen in his Triumphal Hymn, “I 
come from Palestine !”’ 


I come, I come, from Palestine, 

From the holy, holy, holy land, 
Where the Upas tree surrounds the shrine 

Of the Pagan’s infidel band, 

And the Memphian pyramid bears on high 
The ungodly pilgrim’s heraldry. 

The discovery of trees, pyramids, and 
pagans, in a country that was never 
before known to possess them, though 
much travelled and investigated, re- 
flects great honour on the acuteness 
and enterprize of the author.* 

Not content with his beauties from 
Nantes and Tours, our amorous poet 
flies off to Anjou, and meeting a fair 
damsel in the streets, begs the favour 
of her to listen to the following peti- 
tion, which she of course understood ; 
though we confess to us that it is a 
little doubtful what the author wished 
the said lady to do. 

Maid of Anjou! stay, oh stay! 

Let me tell you all my grief, 
Listen to my evening lay, 

Tho’ it be both sad and brief. 





* A new district in Egypt has also 
attended the discoveries of the author. 


Pass on to dismal Egypt Thwile, 
Let’s cross Euphrates and the Nile. 
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I from proud Adbana’s * isle, 
Speed with hope and full of love ; 
Let me gaze upon thy smile, 
That I may no longer rove. 
Wilt thou grant me my behest, 
Wilt thou be to me as wine, 
And beside me take thy rest, 
When we bow to Will divine ? 


The Maid of Anjou does not appear 
to have complied with the wishes of 
the author, and very well for her that 
she did not, for all he told her was a 
love-imposture, a downright deceit ; 
he was not in grief, he had no grief 
to tell: on the other hand, in the very 
next page, we find him thus carolling: 


My heart was as light as a feather, 
All day I was happy and ¢rwe. 


Besides, he had already jilted three 
respectable young women, though with 
queer names, Lanthe, Evely, and Miss 
Iseline, not to speak of the Maid of 
Myance, and the Maid of Amiens, 
and Eliza, and Eliza-Jane, and an 
elderly lady of Franconia; but we 
must now reluctantly leave our lover 
sitting under his laurels, and playing 
his lute in celebration of his conquests. 

P.S. We stop the press to an- 
nounce that our fickle Bard has again 
changed his mind,—dismissed all the 
ladies mentioned above, and has at- 
tached himself to a plain decent gen- 
tlewoman called ‘Susan,’ to whom he 
is lawfully married, at the age of 41. 


Yes, Susan is fix’d, and fix’d too am I, 
Since Susan and I am the same; 
’Twere vain to upbraid,—since she has a 
right 
To encourage and cherish my flame. 
This is as it should be. On his 
marriage our author returns to his 
native land, we judge in the winter 
season, from an expression that has 
dropt from him unawares : 
What is England without freedom, 
What but woman, without ire, 
And a King without a kingdom, 
And a poet without a fire? 


But we really are afraid that love, 
wine, and song have somewhat touch- 





* Our bard boasts that he is an Oxford 
man. This, we think, is easily discerni- 
ble by his classical correctness.—‘‘ Those 
gates which Semiramis built ;’’ and ‘like 
Ecbatana in the dust,’ and ‘ Xion’ for 
‘ Ixion,’ as all so pronounced at Rhedy- 
cira. 


ed our minstrel’s brain, and dimmed 
his sight; for, at p. 87, we find him 
not very well knowing the difference 
between the Sun and Moon: 


See! the Sun is in the west. 
Beautiful Moon, thy crystal light. 


And, further on, he seems to covet 
the possession of second sight, having 
lost, we suppose, the accuracy of the 


jirst: 


In life there is nothing like prescience, 
All is dark that to-morrow shall bring ; 

But we know and Jelieve that Omniscience 
Is Author and Giver of spring. 


Hoping that he will remain faithful 
to Susan, whom he has taken for bet- 
ter and worse, and at the same time 
not neglect the Muse (for he can write 
while Susan works), we reluctantly 
bid him farewell. 


A Translation of the Epistles of Clement, 
Polycarp, Ignatius, and of the Apo- 
logies of Justin Martyr and Tertul- 
lian. By the Rev. Temple Chevalier. 


OF these very valuable remains of 
the early Christian Church, Mr. Che- 
valier has given Archbishop Wake’s 
excellent translation, accompanied 
with the necessary alterations of the 
Epistles ; the two Apologies of Jus- 
tin the Martyr, and of Tertullian, are 
his own. The whole is accompanied 
with a very excellent prefatory ac- 
count of these valuable writings, and 
with learned notes on corrupted pas- 
sages, or explanatory of difficult and 
unusual words and customs. At the 
close is a dissertation on the disputed 
point, asto whether St. Paul ever preach- 
ed in Great Britain. Usher and Stil- 
lingfleet (very high authorities) main- 
tain the opinion that he did visit our 
island; and the present Bishop of 
Salisbury has added his zealous and 
learned testimony to theirs. But there 
are weighty authorities also on the 
other side. The Bishop of Lincoln is 
inclined to think that he never was 
here; and Bishop Bloomfield leans to 
the opinion of Jablonski, that the 
preaching of St. Paul in Britain is 
extremely improbable. The Latin 
poet Fortunatus, who lived in the 
6th century, is the first writer who in 
express terms asserts that the great 
Apostle visited the ‘ ultimos orbis Bri- 
tannos.’ His words are these, 
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Transit et oceanum, vel qua facit insula 
rtum 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque 
ultima Thule. 

But this was undoubtedly a poetical 
expression, on which no stress can be 
laid; but it is certain that the Gospel 
was preached here by some of the apos- 
tles ; as may be proved by the testi- 
mony of Tertullian (Apologia, c. 37), 
and Eusebius in his Demonstratio 
Evangelica, lib. iii. p. 112, D. Colo- 
nie, 1633. Upon the whole this book 
is judiciously arranged, and executed 
in a most scholarlike manner, and is 
of great value to the theological stu- 
dent. 





History of the British Colonies. By 
R. Montgomery Martin, Member of 
the Asiatic and of the Medical and 
Physical Societies of Bengal, &c. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 543. 


THE volume before us, which re- 
lates exclusively to the British pos- 
sessions and interests in Asia, is de- 
dicated, by permission, to His Ma- 
jesty. It contains a view of the po- 
litical history, statistics, and com- 
merce of the territories in the East 
Indies, which are subject to British 
rule, including the territories on the 
Indian peninsula; and the island of 
Ceylon, together with Penang, Ma- 
lacca, and Singapore; to which the 
author has added China. 

In the preparation of this volume, 
Mr. Martin has availed himself of the 
large collection of original documents 
respecting India, which the late dis- 
cussions in Parliament and before 
Committees of the two Houses have 
elicited. He has also, as he informs 
his readers, been allowed access to 
the records of the India Governments, 
preserved at the India House; and 
has derived from them much valuable 
information. 

In the commercial portion of the 
volume, which the author appears to 
regard as not the least important part 
of his work, he describes the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of the 
East, to which he adds tables of the 
export and import trade, with some 
particulars of the monetary system of 
India. These details are calculated to 
make Mr. Martin’s volume very ac- 
ceptable to commercial men, for whose 
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especial use he appears to have de- 
signed it, and to whom we venture 
cordially to recommend it. 

The author’s historical sketches of 
the origin and progress of British do- 
minion in different parts of Asia, are 
necessarily very brief; but they are, 
so far as we can judge of them, accu- 
rate, and are professedly founded on 
the fullest and most authentic infor- 
mation. 

This work contains some minute 
details of the population of British 
India, well worthy of attention: they 
are supplementary to those which had 
previously been made public by Par- 
liament. 

In describing the physical aspect, 
area, climate, and natural productions 
of the several countries, Mr. Martin 
is in general brief, but perspicuous. 
He has collected and given to his 
readers a few geological notices, but 
they are necessarily very few; very 
little being yet known of the geology 
of eastern countries. 

An interesting portion of the vo- 
lume is that which is devoted to the 
moral, political, intellectual, and reli- 
gious state of the British possessions 
in Asia. Of the state of education in 
the East India Company’s immediate 
territories, this writer has given a 
very favourable as well as a very no- 
vel view, from documents which he 
quotes. We must leave his readers 
to form their own judgment on thissub- 
ject, by a reference to his authorities. 

The physical varieties of the several 
tribes, who inhabit the peninsula, are 
minutely described, and not less so the 
diversified religious character and cus- 
toms of those tribes, who, it is stated, 
all enjoy equal protection from the 
Government. In his account of reli- 
gious establishments, Mr. Martin in- 
cludes the English Episcopal Church, 
and a very curious statement of the 
establishment which is upheld for the 
idol Juggurnauth. 

Page 283 contains a deed of endow- 
ment, which, on account of its length, 
Wwe cannot quote, but from which it 
appears that the late celebrated bra- 
min Rajah Rammohun Roy, after 
having traced his way through the 
modern idolatry of his countrymen, 
which he found had resulted in the 
invention of not less than 330,000,000 
of pagods, had brought himself back to 
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monotheism, and founded and endow- 
ed in Calcutta a church for the wor- 
ship of the “‘ one indivisible, invisible, 
omnipotent, and omnipresent God.” 
This deed of endowment, which is a 
curiosity, is stated to have been drawn 
up for the signature of the bramin by 
the author of the present volume. 

A very interesting account of China 
is contained in the eighth chapter; 
but we suspect that his Imperial Ma- 
jesty of the Celestial Empire would not 
feel himself highly complimented, 
were he apprised that an English 
writer had clerked down his immense 
territory, with its 360,000,000 of in- 
habitants, and himself at their head, 
as a colony dependent on a small in- 
sular State and Government in Eu- 
rope: but perhaps this has been de- 
signed as the retort courteous on the 
Chinese Monarch, for a similar claim 
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to superiority which he or his officers 
are represented to have made, when 
Lord Amherst and Sir George Staun- 
ton visited Pekin. On those occa- 
sions, according to the statements 
published at the time, the presents 
sent to his Imperial Majesty, by our 
then most gracious Sovereign King 
George the Third, were paraded 
through the Chinese territories with 
flags flying over them, bearing an in- 
scription, which . Doctor Morrison 
translated, ‘‘ Tribute to the Emperor.”’ 
Upon the whole, we consider this 
volume as a valuable addition to the 
useful literature of the present time : 
it evinces great industry, and appears 
to us to have been executed with con- 
siderable ability. We have indeed 
seldom seen so much and such valu- 
able information so well arranged, 
and condensed into so small a space. 





Adam the Gardener. 

P. 10.—‘* Almost all the beautiful 
pigeons you see in the farm-yards have 
come, origifially, from those wild ones 
that live in the woods.’’—That is not the 
fact ; see White’s Selborne, Montagu’s 
Dictionary, and other books. The ori- 
ginal stock of the domestic pigeon is not 
ascertained. 

P. 12. ‘In hard frosts rabbits injure 
the trees by gnawing off the bark.’’— 
Only particular trees, as hollies, acacias, 
sennas, &c. 

P. 30. ‘‘ There are in a full hive 30,000 
bees !’,—The number of bees in hives 
varies exceedingly from 6,000 to 20,000. 

P. 46. ‘*Turners make use of Sallow 
for cricket-bats.’",—A good bat-maker 
never makes use of Sallow for cricket- 
bats, but of Willow, chiefly those from 
the Surrey part of the Thames, as Moul- 
sey, &c. 

P. 47. ‘* Yews are planted in Church- 
yards to furnish the inhabitants of the 
parish with Jows.’’—We should think 
never. The yew is a very slow growing 
tree. How many bows would one fur- 
nish, and howoften? They were planted 
to be used as evergreens in churches on 
festivals: as the Palms at Rome. Why 
are there none in Suffolk ? 

P. 61. ‘‘ The Elm used to be employed 
by the Ancients as a helper or prop to the 
vine :’’—equally used by the Moderns. 

P. 60. ‘‘One Chesnut that IZ have 
heard of, can be proved to have stood in 
the year 1150, that is, nearly 700 years 
ago.’’—This is is the Chesnut in Lord Du- 
cie’s park at Tortworth, Gloucestershire. 

P.92. ‘The Toad has been found 


enclosed and alive in the trunk of a tree ; 
and there is a wonderful instance related 
of one that was discovered in a block of 
marble.’’—We do not believe either ac- 
count, for this reason—there never was 
a well authenticated instance of such 
discoveries. Sir Joseph Banks, a most 
accurate, curious, and investigating natu- 
ralist, assured us, that in his whole life 
he never, with all pains, could trace such 
a tradition or account to any credible au- 
thority, so that it could be recorded as a 
fact. 

P. 107. Adam wanted to know the 

reason of the Cuckoo’s change of song ; 
instead of his two clear notes he stut- 
tered out three hoarse ones. The com- 
mon people say, ‘ because there are no 
more little birds’ eggs for him to suck.’— 
The song of all wild birds is periodical, 
depending on food, season, &c. ; generally 
ceases soon after hatching, when their 
superabundant spirits are exhausted. The 
breaking of the Cuckoo’s voice is nothing 
more than his song gradually ceasing. 
The Nightingale’s breaks up in the same 
way. 
P. 129. On Swifts (Hirundo Apus.) 
‘* No one has been able to find out where 
they go to.’’ Lo! in the very next page 
the Author has made the discovery.— 
‘‘In the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks, they will be continuing the same 
occupation round the summit of a temple 
in Algiers or Ceuta in Africa.’’—Which 
account does the Author wish us to be- 
lieve ? 

P. 151. * The entrails of a Woodcock 
are cooked with it. We know no other 
instance of the entrails of an animal 
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being esteemed atable.’’—What does 
the Author think of the Snipe, Water- 
Rail, Land-Rail, Plover, and others. 

P. 162. ‘‘ The hooded Crow, useful to 
the farmer, though scared away by him.’’ 
—tThe rooks are useful to the farmer in 
some counties and prejudicial in others ; 
as they have, what is called in birds, 
intermediate stomachs. They live on 
grubs, worms, and corn. Where corn 
is grown, as in Suffolk, they are highly 
prejudicial ; doing a Jittle good and much 
harm. In dairy counties, such as Glou- 
cestershire and Cheshire, they are, pro- 
bably, very useful. 

Such are afew observations thet we have 
made in cursorily glancing over the volume 
before us. The author waats a wider cir- 
cumference of observation, and more ac- 
curate habits of investigation. We shall 
extract a pretty passage about those inte- 
resting insects, the bees, p. 27. 

‘¢ Wildman was able to discover that his 
Sees found their way from his house in 
London (Holborn) as far as Hampstead 
Heath and back again. The way in which 
he proved it was as follows—‘ As they 
were going through a hole cut for them 
in a pane of glass, he with a small camel- 
hair pencil dipped in vermilion, touched 
the back of each bee in its passage out. 
After he had marked a great number in 
this manner, he walked to Hampstead, and 
observed these same bees on the heath, 
among the wild flowers. Upon his return 
home, and at the close of the day, he 
found bees with the same mark returning 
to the hive. * * But you will be more 
astonished, when I tell you that bees have 
been known to fly a distance of 30 miles 
after wild thyme, a flower they are par- 
ticularly fond of. They are also capable of 
being tamed, and made familiar to a sur- 
prising degree ; for this same Mr. Wild- 
man was so well known to his little com- 
panions, and they were so attached to him, 
that when he called a hive of bees in a 
particular manner, you would in a few 
minutes see him covered with them ; and 
upon a given signal they would return to 
their hive.’ 

Love and Pride. By the author of Say- 
ings and Doings. 3 vols.—The author of 
these volumes is justly a great favourite 
with the public, and his work is written 
in the spirit of a person secure of appro- 
bation. There is nothing of the extreme 
carefulness and timidity of a young debu- 
tant ; he knows the public taste, and feels 
that he has the power of delighting it. 
No man writes his best till he is inde- 
pendent of the person whom he addresses, 
as no one talks well who is afraid of his 
company. The first tale is ‘The Widow.” 

Gent. Mac. Vor. L 
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It is very slight in its frame-work, and 
of no great interest, with touches of cle- 
verness and drollery, and a humour rather 
too bread to be in perfectly good taste. 
There is a smart artful lady’s-maid, Miss 
Johnstone, who, advising her young mis- 
tress not to marry a rich old Mr. Smith, 
says, nearly as cleverly as a real lady’s- 
maid would say in the same circum- 
stances—‘“‘ Besides he would make you a 
present of all the wedding-clothes ; and 
as for the jewels—pooh !—what is the 
value of a long suit of diamonds in a game 
where hearts are trumps ?’’ Then there 
is a ludicrous embarrass produced by a 
Mr. Charles Saville, who is extremely ro- 
mantic, falling into love with a Miss Har- 
riet Franklin, who is equally unearthly, 
and who he supposes lives on lemon-cakes 
and eau des fleurs d’ Orange, as undoubt- 
edly all young ladies do; but whom he 
hears of, ‘‘ getting a bit of cold beefsteak- 
pie and some pickled onions, and swallow- 
tng a pint of porter.’’ There is too a let- 
ter from this sylph, beginning, ‘‘ You are 
a shabby fellow. My aunt’s temper has 
grown unbearable. She’s a perfect divii,’’ 
and so on ; portentous sounds, strangely 
bewildering the brain of a delicate and 
romantic lover. But we must leave our 
hero to arrange these points with his be- 
trothed, and mention that the second 
story, ‘‘ Snowdon,’”’ is more ingeniously 
contrived, and more full of entertainment ; 
though the humour is of too broad and 
common a kind, and the incidents too 
ridiculous, as if the author was writing 
for the Gallery. We have no doubt, 
however, that he knows his audience. 
The story turns on the aristocratic inso- 
lence, pride, and stupidity of a Lord 
Snowdon, and onthe evils inflicted on him- 
self and all around him by the above- 
mentioned attributes of nobility. The 
whole scene between his Lordship and 
Wiseman the Mayor of Shuttleworth, 
would work up into a capital farce, where 
Farren and Liston, our two incomparable 
comedians, would take the two parts, and 
embody tolife the shadows of the author’s 
fancy. 





The History of Wales; written origi- 
nally in British by Caradoc, of Llancar- 
van ; translated into English by Dr. 
Powell ; augmented by W. Wynne, Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxon. Revised, &c. 
by Richard Llwyd, Gent.—The substance 
of the work mentioned is generally known 
as ‘‘ Wynne’s History of Wales,’’ though 
in the present edition it is somewhat mo- 
dernized in language, and supplied with 
occasional corrections and notes of refe- 
rence, explanatory of Mr. Wynne’s text ; 
to this, the compiler has attached a co)- 
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lection of topographical notices: relati 
to the several counties of North an 
South Wales, which furnish not only 
much interesting and additional informa- 
tion as to the past, but afford a tolerably 
correct view of the present state of Cam- 
bria. At p. 284 of the additions, we find 
that Montgomeryshire ‘‘ has been, and is 
still, and will continue for some years to 
be the best wooded of any country in the 
Principality, and of its size, is one of the 
best in the kingdom. The woods were 
so abundant, that less than a century 
back, the fuel of a great part of the coun- 
try consisted almost entirely of the best 
cleft timber, but which, within the last 
eighty years, begun to be of some value, 
from its finding its way into the navy 
market. The first sale was from Aber- 
tanat wood, on the confines of Shrop- 
shire. About the year 1750, the woods 
of Powis Castle Park, Abernant, and 
Trefedryd followed. From that period 
the county contributed annually to the 
supply of the navy and commerce of the 
nation. In the reign of Henry the Third 
the timber on the Vaenor estate was de- 
stroyed to cut off the retreat of the Welsh ; 
in that of George the Third, it was con- 
verted to a more laudable purpose, to 
assist in perpetuating to our sea-girt isle 
the sovereignty of the seas. The fall at 
Vaenor Park, in 1796, deprived the 
county of much of its most valuable tim- 
ber, of which the following were some of 
the most noted dimensions :—one oak 
measured 68 inches in circumference, at 
the height of 73 feet ; another measured 
687 cubic feet, and was valued at two 
shillings per foot, exclusive of bark. On 
the Garth estate, near Guilsfield, some of 
the finer oak forest trees were from ten 
to twelve feet in circumference ; one in 
particular in the parish church of Meivod, 
measured fifty-five feet in length, and ten 
feet in circumference.”’ 





Journals of Excursions on the Alps. 
By Wma. BrocxEepon.—No one who has 
seen Mr. Brockedon’s larger work, con- 
taining his splendid views in two vo- 
lumes quarto, of all the grander and sub- 
limer scenery of Switzerland—the narrow 
defile — the almost impassable gorge, 
overhung with dark precipitous rocks— 
the snow-capt, sky-piercing mountain— 
the foaming cataract, the calm, secluded, 
hill-encircled lake—the long picturesque 
valley, with its Alpine villages, its vine- 
yards and its castles—no one who ever 
gazed with delight on the scenes, beau- 
tifully transcribed as they are from nature 
by the pencil of the artist, but must have 
sighed to escape from the murky fogs and 
gloom of London, from the bustle of its 
commerce, the rancour of its politics, 
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.and the folly of its heartless and joyless 


dissipation, to repose in scenes sanctified 
by the presence of nature, and fresh, as 
it were, even now from the hand of the 
Creator himself—presentiorem et con- 
spicimus Deum. The present work will 
be an admirable guide to the wanderer 
through these abodes of glory ; they will 
facilitate the acquisition of the objects 
he has in view; and point out to him the 
very deepest recesses and hitherto un- 
known fastnesses where sublimity and 
solitude reside. There is not one pass of 
the Alps, from the Cisalpine country into 
Italy, that Mr. Brockedon has not ex- 
plored. He has followed where the as- 
tonished and affrighted elephants of Han- 
nibal laboured up the icy mountains ;— 
*¢ uncurled their trunks, and drank the eter- 
nalsnows.’’ He has pierced where the can- 
non of Napoleon was carried, as it were, 
through the air on eagle’s wings; and he 
has traversed the fine opening which the 
Austrians have made across the Splugen, 
and through the heart of the Grisons to the 
enchanted waters of Como. In fact, the 
passes of the Col du Bon-homme, the 
Col de la Seigne, the Col de Sestrieres, 
the Mont Genevre, the Col du Lautaret, 
the Little St. Bernard, and the Great 
St. Bernard, have been all explored. The 
book is written with gracefulness and 
simplicity of style, and with that true 
picturesque feeling that we might expect 
from a painter. 





The History of Wales, arranged as a 
Catechism (in the manner of Pinnock’s), 
is well adapted to impress the minds of 
young persons with a general view of an- 
cient British history, and will, we have 
no doubt, become popular as a school- 
book throughout the ancient Cambria. 





Stories from the History of Wales, by 
a Lady of the Principality, abound with 
amusing historical incident, and biogra- 
phical memoranda; and to the juvenile 
members of a family, would be an instruc- 
tive fire-side companion. 





De Lolme on the Constitution of Eng- 
land, with Notes. By H. Hucuess, Esa. 
M. P.—The value of this popular work is 
much increased by the practical notes and 
illustrations of the editor. Some errors 
of the author are corrected, and informa- 
tion, curious and useful, is given on many 
points that are difficult to those whose 
historical knowledge is not accompanied 
with the study of the laws. This edition 
must supersede all that were previously 
published ; and will mainly contribute to 
support and increase the reputation of 
a very useful book. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The gallery of this Institution opened 
to the public on the 5th January, with its 
annual exhibition of the productions in 
painting and sculpture of living British 
artists; and the collection, we are bound 
in justice to state, reaches more than an 
average point of excellence. Historical 
painting does not appear to thrive among 
usat the present moment, and accord- 
ingly little is attempted in that particular 
department; but those who are as well 
satisfied as we are disposed to be with 
the faithful delineation of a rural scene, 
or a domestic incident, need not appre- 
hend that they will here experience any 
lack of gratification. 

It is not in historical painting alone, 
that the neglect we allude to is felt; for 
the arts generally are labouring under 
extreme depression at this period of poli- 
tical ferment; we trust, however, that 
the cloud which has for some time dark- 
ened our social horizon will speedily dis- 
appear, and that painting and sculpture, 
together with many other interesting and 
useful branches of the national industry, 
may again rise to its ordinary level. 

The act lately recorded of King Leo- 
pold and the Belgic Government, in con- 
nexion with that popular, though possibly 
over-lauded artist, MARTIN, is calculated 
to do good; for if it is not painful to our 
more opulent classes to leave a man of 
eminence pining in indigence in his own 
country, it must surely be daggers to 
them to sce him thus driven, and not in 
vain, to seek his reward in another. We 
are confident that no one really worthy of 
the name of an artist would have us so 
far compromise the independence of his 
profession, as to solicit patronage for it 
as a matter of charity; yet we may be 
permitted to observe, that if the aristo- 
cracy of England are no longer content 
to uphold the interests of their native 
school, they must, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, prepare for its certain though 
gradual extinction. 

Trusting that these remarks may not 
pass altogether unheeded, we now address 
ourselves to the more agreeable duty of 
offering such opinions on the works com- 
posing the present exhibition, as may 
lead to a correct estimate of their merits. 

No. 1. Rangers. H.Wyatt. The claims 
of this fancy-portrait to our approbation 
will be found on examination to rest 
principally on the drapery, which is pic- 
turesque as well in colour as arrange- 
ment, and withal carefully painted. 
Though the exquisite pencilling, the 
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grace, and the poetry of NewrTon are not 
here apparent, the figure represented is 
but another version of one of the en- 
graved works of that admirable artist, 
The texture of the flesh is hard, and the 
tints little in accordance with our own 
recollection of nature. No. 168 is a 
commonplace portrait of a common- 
place subject. Mr. Wyatt has given it 
the title of Le Chapeau Noir, a circum- 
stance which we deem singularly unfortu- 
nate, inasmuch as it provokes a compari- 
son that few would not be anxious to 
avoid. 

No, 3. A Dutch Ferry. A. W. Cau- 
cotr, R.A. Like the rest of Mr. Cal- 
cott’s landscapes, exceedingly natural and 
effective. : 

No. 39. Returning from the Mill. T. 
Woopwarp. A light rural scene, of 
much simplicity and truth, and affording 
the artist an opportunity of displaying 
his great ability in the portraiture of the 
horse. 

No. 52. Hylas and the Nymphs. W. 
Erry, R.A. A_ twilight subject, pre- 
viously exhibited at Somerset House. 
Hylas owes little to Mr. Erry on the 
score of beauty, and Hercules still less, 
neither being made over-handsome; but 
the pretensions of the Mysian damsels 
have suffered no diminution in his hands. 
Exception has been taken to the colour- 
ing of the flesh, which is somewhat livid ; 
but when the hour selected by the artist 
for the introduction of his figures, as in- 
dicated by the stars above, is considered, 
this can be no longer urged. Is not the 
drawing imperfect, and the hair of the 
nymphs susceptible of some improve- 
ment ? 

No. 53. Sunset. J. P. Knicut. A 
little scene of familiar life reduced to 
canvas with the artist’s usual feeling and 
effect. The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
probably suggested the idea of it, and in 
the treatment of that class of subjects we 
know of few who have acquitted them- 
selves with greater ability than Mr. 
Knight. 

No. 63. Interior of the Louvre. S. 
Davies. As a work of art, there is no- 
thing very striking in this production, 
yet to the patriotic few who indulge not 
in a taste for foreign travel, but remain 
at home— 


** And never see the Louvre,”’ 
a glance at Mr. Davies’s fac-simile of 
that once great repository of art may be 


gratifying. 
No. 75. Sea-coast. F. R. Lex. Of 
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the numerous landscapes exhibited by 
Mr. Lee, this sea-coast view is by far the 
most agreeable. The effect of sun-rise, 
as seen in nature, has been faithfully imi- 
tated, and the prevailing coldness of tone, 
so detrimental to his works in the Middle 
Room, is here less obvious. 

No. 82. The Persian. W. Etry, R.A. 
A fine characteristic head, powerfully fi- 
nished; and, though simply a portrait, 
one of the most attractive morceaua in 
the room. 

No. 87. The Hypochondriae. D. M’- 
Cuise. A comparison of this work with 
the one we have just named, will convince 
Mr. M’Clise, however sceptical he may 
possibly be upon the subject, that his 
style of colouring is much too florid and 
inartificial. 

No. 93. A Decayed Convent at San 
Vivaldo, Tuscany. W. Scrore. A scene 
of much local magnificence, painted with 
a freedom of execution and a purity of 
taste that do the highest credit to the 
artist. 

No. 144. Suspense. E. LANpSEER, 
R.A. This picture represents a dog of 
the mastiff species watching for the open- 
ing of a door, but not in the hope of get- 
ting at some unfortunate chickens, as a 
eontemporary has suggested. He is not 
ef a class to chase poultry, or to catch 
them if he would. He looks as wise as 
Solomon, but we rather object to the ab- 
surd air of sentimentality which Mr. 
Landseer so uniformly gives to these ca- 
nine creatures. It may impose on vul- 
gar tastes; but, for our own part, with all 
our respect for the faithful brutes, we 
eannot feel the propriety of investing 
them with the attributes of human wis- 
dom. This is not so sober in tone as its 
companion subject, Deer and Deer Hounds 
in a Mountain Torrent (No. 156), a work 
previously exhibited ; but, on the other 
hand, it has less of that painful minute- 
ness about it, so adroitly imitated by Mr. 
HANCOCK, a circumstance we ascribe to 
the use of a bolder brush. Mr. L. exhi- 
bits, in another part of the Gallery, a 
specimen of his skill as a delineator of the 
human form, but with what possible mo- 
tive it would be difficult to determine, 
unless indeed with that of corroborating 
a fact never yet disputed, namely, that he 
is an animal painter. We allude to No. 
4, entitled A Naughty Child. 

No. 150. The Cathedral of Seville. D. 
Roserts. In this elaborate piece, re- 
presenting the interior of the metropoli- 
tan Church of Seville, or rather a portion 
of it, as seen during the festival of the 
Corpus Christi, will be recognized a con- 
siderable accession to the well-earned re- 
putation of the artist. We, however, 
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doubt the propriety of exhibiting such a 
structure otherwise than in its ordinary 
and natural dress. The great charm of a 
fine old cathedral is found in its deep so- 
lemnity and gloom, a sentiment which, as 
regards the magnificent work in question, 
the bustle of a crowd of fancifully attired 
boys dancing at the high altar, but too 
effectually destroys. 

No. 128. A Cottage ina Field of Corn. 
J. Constasie, R.A. The constancy 
with which this talented individual pur- 
sues the style of art he originally adopt- 
ed, is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. Few perhaps have the taste to ap- 
preciate his beauties as they deserve; for 
his means of producing them is peculiar, 
and, to an inexperienced eye, doubtless 
extravagant. We, however, have seen 
and admired nature through the same 
poetic medium, until, at length, we know 
of no one whose works we contemplate 
with greater satisfaction. 

No. 185. The Hencoop. J. Inskipr. 
A country lass, young and simple, but by 
no means pretty, scattering a handful of 
grain among a brood of chickens, a wicker 
coop in the foreground, and a few trees or 
shrubs in the distance, are the slender 
materials of which this little painting is 
composed ; yet even of these, how much 
may be made by one who knows how to 
appreciate them! The expression and 
the attitude of the rustic are all character 
and truth, while the breadth of the dress, 
and the general tone and harmony of the 
whole, combine to render the picture one 
of the most complete and masterly in the 
exhibition. The Perch Fisher (No. 210) 
displays the same inimitable tone and 
feeling. How true is it to nature; and 
yet how unlike any thing around it! The 
admirable way in which the figure of the 
angler is brought off the golden rays of 
an autumnal sun-set, is indeed, as we 
heard a spectator remark of it, perfectly 
mysterious. 

No. 213. Anecdote of Milton. W. 
Brockepon. One of the artist’s most 
agreeable pictures. 

No. 228. Sand End Common, near 
Wycombe. J. Svarnk. Of the numerous 
landscapes exhibited by Mr. Stark, we 
consider this the most pleasing. Forest 
scenery is the principal subject of his stu- 
dies, and in his view of nature he is al- 
ways simple and unaffected. 

No. 240. The Pantheon at Rome, 


No. 245. The Grotto of Pausilippo, and 
No. 255. The Bay of Naples. G. Jones, 
R.A. In subjects of this descripticn, 
namely, architectural exteriors and street 
scenery, Mr. Jones is unrivalled. He 
has many imitators, but not one that can 
at all approach him. The three pieces 
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we here enumerate are small, but exceed- 
ingly effective. 

No. 361. Oberon, Titania, and the In- 
dian Boy. H. P. Briges, R.A. Re- 
spectable, but wanting in flexibility, tone, 
and originality. 

No. 379. The Harvest Field. F. R. 
Ler. Mr. Lee’s landscapes have all an 
air of truth about them, but remind us 
more of the artist’s material than of the 
rich effects of nature. Nature is often, 
nay always simple, but never poor. 

No. 443. Francis the First. D. M’- 
Cuisz. This picture is characterised by 
some excellent drawing, with crude co- 
lour in violent and unpleasant opposi- 
tion. No. 519. Alihaliow Eve, which 
had been previously before the public, is 
infinitely the best thing he exhibits. 

No. 523. A View in the Valley of Tie- 
serbach on the Moselle. J. A. O’ConNoR. 
Decidedly clever, but perhaps not quite 
so striking as some of the landscapes we 
have seen by the same hand. 

No. 524. Lane Scene. T. CRESWICK. 
We observe several views by this gentle- 
man scattered about in various parts of 
the exhibition, and all of them evince ta- 
lent, but we give the preference to this. 

Unable at present to go into further 
detail, we briefly enumerate the follow- 
ing, as also worthy of attention. 

No. 28. A Study of Plate, by LANcE; 
No. 32, Le Beau Temps, by Geppes, in 
the way of Watteau’s Fétes Champétres. 
No. 54, Nelson Square, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, by Holland. No. 68, Italian Chil- 
dren, by Lavy BurGcuersH. No. 86. 
The Young Soldier and Sailor, by G1u1. 
No. 139. A Portrait, by Mrs. CHARLES 
PEARSON, very good, but not quite power- 
ful enough for an exhibition. No. 147. 
A Coffee House at Athens, by E. F. 
Green. No. 220. Rembrandt in his 
Painting Room, by Fraser; and No. 
375. The Head of a Greek, by CaFeE. 

In Sculpture, No. 560, A Bacchanal, 
by Correriti; and No. 564, Love Be- 
nighted, from the well-known Ode in 
Anacreon, by Pitts, are much to our 
taste. There are also some very clever 
things by Westmacott, Loven, Ross1, 
and others. 





The Print of the Citation of Wycliffe, 
engraved by J. Egan from a painting by 
Mr. J. S. E. Jones, is of a size and cha- 
racter which is seldom rivalled at the pre- 
sent day. Its dimensions are 22 inches 
high by 29 wide, and the engraving is 
judiciously executed in the mezzotinto 
style, with a careful and skilful manage- 
ment of light and shade. This picture 
itself possesses very considerable merit as 
a composition, and would not be dis- 
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graced in comparison with those by West, 
or the best historical painters that have 
yet appeared in England. Perhaps the 
principal fault is, that Wycliffe himself is 
not a prominent figure. But alas! when 
will our painters arrive at true accuracy 
and harmony of costume? We have 
here a tawdry dress on John of Gaunt, 
which would suffice for a stage-struck 
Richard ; but yet nothing of the luxury, 
and even effeminacy, of costume which 
distinguished the reign of Richard II. and 
which painters might learn from contem- 
porary illuminations. ‘he leg of ‘‘ Lord 
Henry Percy,’’ by which name we pre- 
sume is intended the Earl of Northumber- 
land, is clothed in armour, and that ar- 
mour is chain mail! Indeed all the ar- 
mour is of the most anomalous descrip- 
tion. The general character, however, of 
the whole is impressive, and in the pre- 
sent imperfect state of the art, with re- 
spect to historic truth and antiquarian 
accuracy, it does the painter credit. His 
aged heads are fine. 





We are glad to find Mr. NeruHercuirr 
is encouraged to proceed with his litho- 
graphs of important historical docu- 
ments. He has now presented us witha 
fac-simile of the rough official draft of 
the Warrant for the Queen of Scots Exe- 
cution, from the Harl. MSS. 290. It is 
encircled with vignettes, consisting of 
portraits of the rival Queens and their 
signatures, a view of Fotheringhay, and 
a representation of the Queen’s Execu. 
tion. 





The Maps in A new and comprehensive 
Gazetteer by J. Aspin, Esq. are not in- 
ferior to the best modern productions of 
the kind ; and we have been much pleased 
by the frontispiece, a carefully executed 
view of London from the tower of St. 
Saviour’s church, in which a well-known 
scene appears with so many new features 
in the bridge of Rennie and its vicinity. 





Mr. Masor continues to maintain a 
highly creditable character of art, in the 
engravings of his Cabinet Gallery of Pic- 
tures. There have been some excellent 
specimens of the Dutch schools in his 
recent Parts. 





Parts V. and VI of the I/lustrations to 
the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
contain some beautiful landscapes. The 


portrait of the Royal Knight of Snow- 
doun, from a carving formerly at Stirling 
Castle, is curious ; but the imaginary in- 
terior of Rokeby castle is not a ‘ hall’’ 
but a crypt. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication: 
Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. J. 


H. Newman. 
By the Rev. R. 


Practical Sermons, 
C. Coxe. 

The Third Part of the Rev. C. Gir- 
DLESTONE’S Popular Commentary on the 
New Testament. 

Twelve Sermons upon Advent. By 
the Rev. J. H. B. Mounrain. 

Scripture Biography. By the Rev. R. 
W. Evans, M.A. author of the Rectory 
of Valehead. 

A Concordance to the Prayer-book 
Version of the Psalms. By the Rev. C. 
GiRDLESTONE. 

History of the Church in Scotland. 
By the Rev. Dr. RusseEtt.. 

Memoirs and Remains of Bishop 
Lowth. By the Rev. P. Hatt. 

A new Atlas of Classical Geography. 
By the Rev. J. P. Bean. 

Essays and Letters on Theological Sub- 
jects. By the Rev. James Harcreaves. 

The Architectural Magazine, or Popu- 
lar Journal of Improvements in Archi- 
tecture, Building, and Furnishing, &c. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &e. 

A Selection from the Lyric Poems of 
Goéthe, with a few translations in Eng- 
lish and Italian. By the Rev. Mr. Haw- 
TREY. 

A reprint of Goéthe’s’ Faust, in Ger- 
man, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By Dr. A. Bernays. 

A second series of the Naval Sketch- 
Book, containing some curious facts re- 
garding Portugal. By Capt. Guascock. 

In monthly parts, beginning with Ger- 
many, Lays and Legends of various Na- 
tions, illustrative of their Traditions, Po- 
pular Literature, and Superstitions. By 
J. W. Tuoms, editor of the Early Eng- 
lish Prose Romances. 

A New Synopsis of Nosology, founded 
on the Principles of Pathological Anato- 
my. By Dr. WeatHEeRHEAD. 

The Sea- Service; or, Popular Sketches 
of Sbip-building, Navigation, and Naval 
Warfare. By the author of “ A Tour 
in Spain.” 

The First Monthly Part of anew work 
on Natural History. By Henry Woops, 
F.Z.5S. 

A correct copy of the Contract for the 
Luilding of Catterick Church in the 
County of York, dated in 1412, i-lustrated 
with Remarks and Notes by the Rev. 
James Raine, M. A. Librarian of Durham 
Cathedral, &c. and with thirteen quarto 
plates of Views, Elevations, and Details. 
By Anrnony Savix, Esq. FS. A. Are 
chitect. 


A new edition of the Poetical works 
of S. T. Coterwwce, Esq. which will be 
comprised in three volumes, uniformly 

rinted with the Aldine edition of the 

‘oets, and which will contain many new 
poems, now first published. 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine; with 
embellishments illustrating the scenes 
through which the Pilgrims are made to 
wander. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad, by Mrs. Jameson, containing 
information on Germany, and the state 
of the arts in that country, collected 
during her residence there. 

A new novel by the author of “ Mo- 
thers and Daughters,” to be entitled “ ‘The 
Hamiltons.” 

A new edition of Traits and Tradi- 
tions of Portugal. By Miss Purposr. 

Sir Ecerton Bryvces’ new biogra- 
phical work, entitled “ Imaginative Bio- 


“er. : 
he Language of Flowers, with plates. 

An Attempt to discriminate the Styles 
of Architecture in England, with notices 
of above three thousand Edifices. By 
Tuo Rickman, Architect, F.S.A. 

Physiognomy founded on Physiology. 
By Mr. Watxer. 

Catherine de Medicis, or the Rival 
Faiths. 

Sir T. Dick Lavuper’s Natural His- 
tory, containing thirty-six coloured plates 
of the Feline Species 

Life of Cowper. By the Rev. Dr. J. 
S. Memes, of Edinburgh. 

The First Volume of a Voyage round 
the World, including Travels in Africa, 
Asia, Australasia, America, &c. &c. By 
Mr. Hoimay, the celebrated Blind Tra- 
veller. 

Original Pieces, by some of the most 
eminent Writers of the day, on subjects 
connected with the evils of Slavery, or 
the prospects of the emancipated Negroes. 

ducation Reform. By Tuo. Wyse, 
jun. Esq. late M.P. for the Couuty of 
Tipperary. 

Life of Sir Matthew Hale, Knt. Lord 
Chief Justice of England. By J. B. 
Wituiams, Esq. L.L.D., F.S.A. 

A New Edition of Italy. By Jostan 
ConDeER. 

The Short-Hand Standard attempted, 
by an Analysis of the Circle. By ‘Tuo. 
Moats. 

Cieone, a Tule of Married Life. By 
Mrs. Leman GRIMSTONE. 

According to the Supplement to Benv’s 
Lirerany Apvertiser, which contains a 
list of the new Books and principal En- 
gravings published in Londuu during the 
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year 1833, it appears that the number of 
new Books is 1160, exclusive of new edi- 
tions, pamphlets, or periodicals, being 20 
less than in 1832. The number of En- 
gravings is 74 (including 34 Portraits), 13 
of which are engraved in the line manner, 
48 in mezzotinto, and 13 in chalk, aqua- 
tint, &c. The number of Engravings 
— in 1832, was 99 (including 40 
ortraits), viz. 15 in line, 57 in mezzo- 
tinto, and 27 in chalk, aquatint, &e. 





ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has founded 
four Annual Exhibitions of 10i. each, 
two of them in part derived from legacies 
bequeathed by Francis Burton, esq. late 
Justice of the N.W. circuit, and Mrs. 
Hannah More; two to be called “ Eldon 
‘Exhibitions,’ one “ Burton,” and the 
other, in honour of its munificent founder, 
the “ Burgess.” — John Jones, esq. of 
Dery Ormond, has founded one Annual 
Exhibition of 10/. to be called the ‘* Dery 
Ormond.” 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 6. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows—Capt. Chesney, of the R. Art.; 
Thomas Copeland, esq., Rt. Hon. Sir 
Edward Cust, K.C.B.; James Horne, 
esq.; John Russell Reeves, esq. of Can- 
ton; Lt.-Col. Wm. Henry Sykes, E. I. 
C.’s service; John Waterhouse, esq. 

The reading of Mr. Faraday’s “ Ex- 
perimental Researches on Electricity, 
seventh series,” was continued. 

Feb. 13. The Duke of Sussex, Pres. 

Mr. Faraday’s paper was concluded ; 
and the reading commenced of a disser- 
tation on the Nature of Death, by A. P. 
W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S. 

Feb. 20. H.R. H. the President in 
the chair.—Dr. Philip’s essay was con- 
cluded. A short paper on the Tides, by 
Mr. Lubbock, was also read: with a few 
remarks by Sir John Hall, respecting the 
influence of the Winds on the Tides of 
the Port of London. Alsoa paper de- 
scriptive of the operations adopted for the 
recovery of the specie and other property 
from his Majesty’s ship Thetis, sunk at 
Cape Fryon, on the South American 
coast. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Feb. 5. Colonel Leake in the chair. 

Mr. Hamilton read part of the transla- 
tion of a memoir on ‘¢ The Birds” of 
Aristophanes, by Mr. Siivern, which is 
published in the volume of Transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin for the year 1827, printed in 1830. 
The author's object is to prove that the 
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poet’s purpose in writing this comedy, 
which was exhibited at Athens in the 3d 
ear of the ninety-first Olympiad, or 414 

-C., being the eighteenth year of the 
Peloponnesian War, was to expose to the 
Athenian people the folly of the great 
Sicilian expedition, which had sailed from 
the port of Pireus the year before, the 
issue of which was still uncertain, the 
Salaminian galley which had been de- 
spatched to fetch back Alcibiades, that he 
might undergo his trial, not being yet re- 
turned. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 8. Read, On the old red sand- 
stone in the counties of Hereford, Breck- 
nock, and Caermarthen, with collateral 
observations on the dislocations which af- 
fect the north-west margin of the South 
Wales coal basin, by R. I. Murchison, esq. 

Jan. 22. A memoir by Mr. Murchi- 
son, on the structure and classification of 
the transition rocks of Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, and parts of Wales, and on the 
lines of disturbance which have affected 
that series of deposits, including the val- 
ley of elevation of Woolhope. The au- 
thor has discovered that, in the Abberley 
hills, the regular order of strata is reversed 
along a distance of some miles; a pheno- 
menon which he considers to have been 
caused by the eruption of the contiguous 
rocks of pseudo-voleanic origin. Mr. 
Murchison pointed out the hopelessness 
of boring for coal, within the area of the 
old red sandstone, or in any of the under- 
lying transition rocks. 

Feb. 5. , 1. On some of the 
faults which affect the coalfield of Cole- 
brook dale, and on the occurrence of tri- 
lobites and marine testacea, associated 
with fresh-water shells, in the iron-stone 
of that district; by Mr. Prestwich; 2. an 
account of the coal-field of the forest of 
Wyre, near Stourport, Shropshire, by 
the Rev. Thos. England; 3. on the fresh- 
water formation of Cerdagne, in the Py- 
renees, and on the evidences which that 
chain affords of obliterated lakes at- dif- 
ferent altitudes, by Mr. Lyell. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

On the 14th Dec. an interesting com- 
munication was made to the Society by 
Capt. Burnes, who, in 1830, left ieaen 
charged with a Mission to the Court of 
Runjeet Sing, at Lahore, which he was 
directed to convey, if possible, up the 
Indus, that he might at the same time 
examine the navigable course of that 
river. He visited in succession Tatta, 
situated 70 miles up the Indus, at the 
head of the Delta, through which it dis- 
charges itself into the sea by eleven 
mouths, the outermost of which are 125 
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miles apart— Hyderabad, the present ca- 
pital of Sinde, but not containing above 
20,000 inhabitants—Sebroun, an ancient 
fortress, probably of the time of Alexan- 
der—Bukbur, a strong fort built on an 
island in the Indus, 300 miles from its 
mouth—Roree, nearly opposite to Buk- 
hur, where the banks are 40 feet high, 
and so precipitous, that the inhabitants 
draw water from the river out of their 
windows—Sukhur, nearly opposite Roree 
—Moultan, where the waters of the 
Punjab join the Indus in one stream— 
and finally Lahore, a city containing 
80,000 inhabitants, and the military capi- 
tal of the Sikhs ; their commercial capital, 
Anmritan, being still larger, and said to 
contain 120,000 inhabitants. Here he 
was introduced to Runjeet Sing, the ce- 
lebrated chief of the Sikhs, by whom he 
was so well received, that he now con- 
ceived the idea of penetrating, with his 
countenance and assistance, through Cau- 
bul, in a direction north-west, into Tar- 


tary. 

in April 1832 they set forth, and pro- 
ceeded first to Ramnuggur, where they 
crossed the Acesinus, and thence to Pin- 
dee Dadun Khan, to examine a remark- 
able salt range, called the Zylum, which 
extends in a direction N.W. and S.E., 
causing a break or step in the country 
of nearly 500 feet height, and extensively 
worked in many places, especially at Pin- 
dee Dadun Khan, where the salt is em- 
barked on the Hydaspes, in country boats, 
called zohruks, some of which exceed 100 
feet in length, and carry 500 maunds. 
Turning hence directly east, and_ascend- 
ing consequently the Zylum, they left the 
productions of the Indus behind, and 
entered on a vast plain, extending quite 
to the base of the Himalaya range, and 
abounding in the grain and fruits of Eu- 
rope. At a place called Raivil Pindee 
on this plain, they visited some very 
remarkable ruins, of the Grecian form of 
architecture, and about which they pro- 
cured a number of coins bearing Greek 
inscriptions; and thence deflecting again 
to the north-west, they forded the Indus 
afew miles above Attock. 

Leaving <Attock, a place of great 
strength, our travellers next proceeded to 
Peshawur, and thus gradually increased 
their elevation above the level of the sea, 
from 1000 feet at Lahore, to 1700 and 
1800 at Attock and Peshawur. The 
ascent hence, however, to Caubul was 
much more rapid, that city being 6000 
feet above the level of the sea, and enjoy- 
ing a most delicious climate, with all the 
finest European fruits in great perfection 
in its gardens. Our travellers joined a 
large caravan, to’ proceed to Bokhara 
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through the Hindoo Koorh, wich set out 
on the 16th of May. The descent into 
the plain of Tartary from these passes is 
also of the most singular and almost 
appalling description, being along a nar- 
row valley, about 250 yards wide, bounded 
on each side by limestone cliffs, many 
hundred feet high, and so precipitous, as 
literally to exclude the sun at mid-day. 
Captain Burnes thus travelled above se- 
venty miles, without either seeing the sun 
or pole-star, so as to obtain an observa- 
tion for latitude. 

Khoolen was the first town in the plain 
of Tartary reached by our travellers. 
The Khan of Khoondooz, a bandit chief 
of considerable power and influence, cap- 
tured Captain Burnes, and carried him 
off to Khoondooz, on the Oxus, about 
100 miles east of Khoolen; but from 
Khoolen the party proceeded to Balkh, 
once a great city, but now almost deserted, 
from the insalubrity of its air. They 
thence crossed the Oxus at Khojusalu, 
about sixty miles north of Balkh, where 
it is about 900 yards wide. 

At Bokhara, where they next arrived, 
our travellers remained two months, hav- 
ing, after encountering some preliminary 
difficulties, been most graciously received 
and effectively protected by the Grand 
Vizier. The city of Bokhara is of great 
extent, the walls being eight miles in 
circumference, and the population 160,000, 
by whom a great trade is maintained with 
China, India, Persia, and Russia. Mosques 
and other public buildings are also very 
numerous and splendid. 

Quitting Bokhara, the travellers re- 
crossed the Oxus at Chanjui. From 
Chanjui the party plunged into the great 
desert of Khorasan, (a sea of sand, raised 
occasionally into hillocks, but moveable 
with the least breath of wind,) and tra- 
velled over this waste, on camels, to 
Mushed, following the course of the 
river Attruck to the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea. This track Capt. Burnes 
found firmer than what he had previously 
traversed, and girdled in (as far as he 
could learn at least, to the bay of Balkh), 
by a low mountain range, which divides it 
from the Caspian. This range does not 
appear in our maps, but it is constantly 
crossed by caravans between Astrabad 
and Khiva. From Astrabad, Captain 
Burnes followed the southern shore of 
tke Caspian as far as Saree, then reached 
the Elburz chain in a direction nearly 
south, and proceeding through Persia by 
Tehran, Ispahan, Shiraz, and Bushire, 
embarked at this latter port, and having 
touched at-Ormus and Muscat, returned 
to Bombay, after twenty-seven months 
absence. 
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Jan. 27. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
in the chair—An abstract was read of 
the Journal of a Tour in the Himmaleh, 
performed in 1827, by Captain Clement 
Johnson, ]1th Dragoons. Having formed 
a party with two of the officers of his 
regiment, Captain Johnson left Cawn- 
pore on the evening of the first of April; 
and after a journey in —_ of ahve 
350 miles, arrived at Hurdwar during the 
period of the great Hindoo fair, held 
there in the early part of April. The 
situation of Hurdwar is near where the 
united streams of the Bagerutty and Alac- 
nunda, forming what is ‘called the Ganga, 
or river, (Ganges) issue from the moun- 
tains into the plains.’ It is consequently 
held sacred; and the assembling of per- 
sons from the most remote parts of India 
to perform their ablutions and devotions 
at it, led ultimately to the institution of a 
fair or mercantile meeting. Capt. John- 
son considered, from what he saw and 
learned, that the usual estimate of the 
visitors at Hurdwar, one year with an- 
other, being two millions of souls, was 
rather below than above the true average. 
From Hurdwar the travellers proceeded 
up the valley of Deyrah, and across the 
successive ridges of low hills which here 
skirt the Himmaleh to Barahaut, whence, 
quitting the course of the Bagerutty, they 
crossed to Catnaur, on the Jumna. They 
thence proceeded up to Jumnotri, and vi- 
sited the celebrated hot springs, at an 
elevation of 10,840 feet, which are usually 
considered the sources of the Jumna; and 
which, as such, terminated the researches 
in this direction, of Hodgson and Frazer. 
The snowy peaks of the Himmaleh had 
an extraordinary appearance, the acclivi- 
ties of the mountains being concealed by 
the clouds, and the loftiest points starting 
from the blue sky above. Capt. Johnson 
and his party proceeded as far as Nako, 
an eminence about nineteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; thence to 
Changree Sang, by which they conceived 
they could easily enter the Chinese terri- 
tory, but the peremptory instructions given 
by Lord Amherst forbade their approach- 
ing it; consequently they returned in the 
end of August, 

Feb. 10. Several letters were read from 
and concerning Capt. Back. Three from 
him were dated Norway House, (Jack 
River, Lake Winnipeg,) 27th June last, 
and detailed his proceedings at some 
length. The Secretary then gave an ac- 
count to the Society—1. Of such parti- 
culars regarding Mr. Lander’s expedition 
up the Quorra, as he had been enabled 
to collect from Mr. Mac Gregor Laird, 
who had accompanied it: 2. Of a pro- 
posed expedition into the interior of 
Africa, from Dalagoa Bay, of which the 

Gent. Mac. Vor. I. 
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object was chiefly commercial, but which 
was of so much promise, both in this 
respect, and also as regarded geographical 
discovery, that the Council had resolved 
to subscribe 507 towards it from the 
funds of the Society : ‘3. Of a similar ex- 
pedition into the mountainous interior 
behind British Guiana, which offered so 
many advantages, both commercial and 
scientific, yet was opposed by so many 
difficulties, that the Council had voted 
50/. towards its equipment, and 50/. a-year 
more, for three years certain, towards its 
subsequent maintenance. 





REPAIRS OF BATH ABBEY. 


’ We have received several letters in re- 
ference to this subject; but our corres- 
pondents must be contented with our re- 
cording facts, as our space is very inade- 
quate to enter at any length upon a con- 
troversy, the discussion of which has 
already occupied a great portion of the 
Bath newspapers for several successive 
weeks. It seems that we were imper- 
fectly informed respecting the London 
architects whom the Corporation resolved 
to consult; Mr. Hosking was one of 
those proposed, but the two selected were 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville and Sir Robert 
Smirke. Both these gentlemen have de- 
clined the invitation ; and the Corporation 
thereupon, at a meeting held on the 14th 
Feb. determined that the repairs should 
proceed, as designed by their architect 
Mr. Manners, without any further attempt 
to obtain a more authoritative opinion. 
The statements given in our last num- 
ber were principally derived from the re- 
marks of Mr. Alderman Clark. The 
champion of the opponent party has been 
Dr. John Ford Davis, also one of the 
Aldermen; and he enumerates, as his 
supporters, Mr. Edw. Garbett, who has 
ublished some Observations on the Ab- 
ey; Mr. Garbett the elder, the superin- 
tending architect of Winchester Cathe- 
dral; Mr. Britton, the architectural anti- 
quary; and Mr. Goodridge, an architect 
of Bath. In defence of the proposed 
parapet, he also quoted the late Mr. John 
Carter, who, in his view of the Abbey, 
drawn for the Society of Antiquaries, has 
encircled the building with a parapet 
taken from the western end, although it 
is acknowledged without the embattle- 
ment. Mr. Carter’s authority is, there- 
fore, rather opposed to a deep and florid 
parapet. We will quote, however, the 
defence made by the architect, Mr. Geo. 
P. Manners, in a printed Letter dated 
Feb. 3, for this portion of his design: 
“ With regard to the character of the bat- 
tlemented parapet which I have erected 
on the north aile of a! “~ I think I 
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may say I have Bishop King himself for 
my authority, he having given me an ex- 
ample over the west door, which I have 
followed ; with this only variation, that I 
have made it a pierced instead of a pa- 
nelled battlement. Its height also gives 
increased elevation to the ailes, which are 
low. A panelled battlement would have 
been more cumbrous, and would have ob- 
scured the windows.” 

The works now intended have been 
enumerated as follow: that pinnacles be 
erected on all the ailes, on the nave and 
choir, on the transepts, on the turrets of 
the main tower, and on those of the eastern 
and western fronts ; that the gable ends of 
the choir be cut down and reduced to 
their original elevation; that a battle- 
mented parapet be erected on all the ailes; 
that the flying buttresses be completed ; 
and the gable of the north transept pre- 
pared for the clock. Of the completion 
of the flying buttresses we fully approve, 
as a restoration which was very essential ; 
the other proposed works are chiefly ad- 
ditions, and must admit of a variety of 
opinions; but against the erection of pin- 
nacles upon the turrets of the two fronts, 
and more particularly upon the tower, we 
must enter our decided protest ; we found 
our opinion upon the various views in 
Mr. Britton’s History of the Abbey, in 
some of which pinnacles are placed on the 
turrets, and in others not; and we appeal 
to Plate V. as displaying to advantage 
the good effect of their omission. Dr. 
Davis allows that the towers of York and 
Durham Cathedrals are other examples 
of their absence, though he states they 
are found at Canterbury; but the pinna- 
cles at Canterbury are themselves a dis- 
tinct design, and not placed upon turrets, 
as is now intended at Bath. ‘The Bath 
turrets are already, as we conceive, sufli- 
ciently ornamented with panel-work and 
battlements, without pinnacles. 

We perceive that Mr. Britton has an- 
nounced an Appendix to his History, in 
which he proposes to give “ a particular 
account of the origin, design, and architec- 
tural peculiarities of the church, and to 
endeavour to show that pinnacles and pa- 
rapets, to such an edifice, are essential 
features.” Mr. Edward Davis announces 
the first part of a series of Drawings il- 
lustrative of Prior Birde’s Oratory, the 
repairs of which we noticed in our last. 


PRESERVATION OF THE CITY CHURCHES. 


Weare happy to state that on the 13th 
Feb. the Committee of the Corporation 
appointed in relation to taking down 
Churches in the City, reported to the 
Court of Common Council, that it was 
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inexpedicnt for the Court to take further 
proceedings upon the subject; which Re- 
port was unanimously agreed to, and the 
Citizens of London have to thank his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Lord Bishop of London, for their 
firmness in withholding their sanction to 
the measure. The Report, which has 
only just been printed, will probably call 
for further comment at some future pe- 
riod, as it contains an evident effort to 
make it appear (however untruly and 
failing in its purpose) that his Grace and 
the Lord Bishop in the first instance 
countenanced the principle of the mea- 
sure; but, instead of taking down Churches 
and rebuilding them in the environs of 
the Metropolis (which we need scarcely 
say could not be expected to be carried 
into effect), their Lordships seem chiefly 
to have had in view the consolidation of 
small parishes, without taking down the 
Churches unless imperious necessity re- 
quired, and such necessity did not appear 
to exist. 

The attempt which was made at the 
same Court of Common Council, to 
sanction the measure by an isolated Peti- 
tion from the united parishes of St. Mary. 
Somerset and St. Mary Mounthaw, Up- 
per Thames-street, for the removal of 
their Church, does not at all overcome 
the strong objections which were made 
to the principle of the obnoxious object, 
by numerous other parishes in the City 
of London. 

NORTHERN SCHOOLS, 


Mr. N. Carlisle, Sec. S.A. has con- 
sented to receive contributions, with a 
view to the establishment of schools upon 
our national plan, in the Feroe Islands, 
in Iceland, and in Greenland. Mr. Car- 
lisle has circulated an interesting account 
of these Northern Regions, and has made 
out a case likely, we trust, to excite the 
feelings of the benevolent. 


PARIS GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of this Society on the 
20th of Dec. the Duke of Orleans an- 
nounced his desire to be enrolled among 
its members, and, at the same time, 
placed a sum of eighty pounds at its dis- 
posal, for the purchase of a prize, to be 
awarded to the traveller who should make 
the most useful discovery during the years 
1834 and 1835. The Duke de Cases, as 
President, afterwards passed a high eulo- 
gium on Capt. Ross, for the skill and 
courage which he had displayed; and 
paid a feeling tribute to the memory of 
Victor Jacquemont, who had been pre- 
maturely called from his earthly pursuits, 
after exploring the chain of the Himaleh. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb.6. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Thomas Stavers, of Thelton, in Nor- 
folk, esq. was elected Fellow; and George 
Steinman Steinman, esq. of Camberwell, 
Author of a “ History of Croydon,” re- 
cently published, having been elected at 
the last meeting, was admitted. 

Mrs. Dobson exhibited a small private 
seal, representing a tonsured head, and 
inscribed CAPUT SERVI DEI, found at Brid- 
lington Abbey. It resembles that en- 
graved in Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxxui. i. 309. 

The Dean of Wells exhibited the head, 
bosses, and ferule of a crosier (or rather 
episcopal crook, for it is only the cross- 
headed staves of archbishops and patri- 
archs, that are strictly speaking crosiers), 
which were found some years ago in the 
cathedral of Wells. They are of bronze 
gilt, and of most elegant and elaborate 
workmanship, in the style of the 12th 
century. The crook is formed into the 
representation of a dragon, into the mouth 
of which St. Michael, who stands within, 
has fixed his spear. The skin of the 
dragon is beautifully reticulated, and the 
back adorned with small crocket-like studs. 
Round the sides are similar fictitious ani- 
mals, which appear as crawling up from 
the staff, their backs studded with small 
turquoise stones. It has been neatly en- 
graved and published in Storer’s “ Port- 
folio.” A very massive plain gold ring 
accompanied this relic, in which was set a 
stone of the topaz kind uncut, but drilled 
with a hole through which a string might 
be passed, in order to tie it upon a thin 
finger. These splendid ancient ornaments 
were found within the precincts of the ca- 
thedral, and were probably interred with 
one of the bishops of the see ; the insignia 
of his investiture “cum baculo et annulo.” 

Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S. A. com- 
municated an essay on the distinguishing 
mint marks of a large hoard of silver 
pennies (upwards of 6000 in number), 
chiefly of William the Conqueror and 
William Rufus, with some few we believe 
of Henry I. which were discovered acci- 
dentally by some boys in a box of lead, 
which protruded from the rut of a country 
road at Beeworth, near Cheriton, Hants. 
The box was only 18 inches under the 
surface of the road, which had been from 
time to time lowered by the occupier of 
an adjacent farm-house, and the spot is 
presumed to have formed part of the an- 
cient church-yard. Mr. Hawkins’s essay 
will be exceedingly useful for the classi- 
fication of coins of this early period of the 
Norman dynasty. Specimens of the coins 
have been deposited in the British Mu- 
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seum. They had evidently never been 
abraded by general circulation, and are as 
sharp as when first impressed by the blow 
of the coiner’s hammer. No very de- 
cisive conjecture can perhaps be formed 
relative to this treasure being deposited 
in such a place, but Mr. Hawkins sug- 
gested that they were probably part of a 
tax or tribute. Our opinion is, that 
the treasure was concealed during the 
civil convulsions which characterized the 
reign of King Stephen, owing to his dis- 
puted succession; of which, under the year 
1140, Malmesbury has given us the fol- 
lowing picture. The whole of this year 
was embittered by the horrors of war. 
There were many castles throughout Eng- 
land, each defending their neighbourhood, 
but more probably laying it waste. The 
garrisons drove off from the fields both 
sheep and cattle, nor did they abstain 
either from churches or church-yards; 
seizing such of the country vavasours as 
were reputed to be possessed of money ; 
they compelled them by extreme torture 
to promise whatever they thought fit, 
Plundering the houses of the wretched 
husbandmen, even to their beds, they cast 
them into prison, nor did they liberate 
them but on their giving everything they 
possessed, or could by any means scrape 
together, for. their release. Is it not 
highly probable that the hoard at Bee- 
worth was the treasure of some wealthy 
vavasour, concealed to avoid this spolia- 
tion in the churchyard ? 

Feb. 13. W. R. Hamilton, V.P. 

A short letter from John Gage, esq. 
Director, was read, respecting the Crozier 
above mentioned, and attributing it to 
Savaricus, Bishop of Wells, in 1192; 
and his opinion of its age was fortified by 
that of Mr. Douce. 

J. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
small bronze head and a gold ring found 
at the corner of St. Clement’s-lane, Great 
Eastcheap. This spot is but a few yards 
from the Roman Way described in Gent. 
Mag. vol. cut. ii. p. 422. The head is 
about the size of a large walnut, and re- 
omg the features of an old man (per- 

ps Silenus); the workmanship is ex- 
cellent. The back is furnished with a 
small lid, once sliding in a grove, and 
the interior being hollow, the head was 
thus formed into a box. 

A portion was read of a Dissertation by 
W. Y. Ottley, esq., F.S.A.on a Latin 
manuscript of Aratus (as translated by 
Cicero), inthe Harleian Collection, which 
has hitherto been considered, from the 
writing, to be of no higher antiquity than 
the eighth or ninth century, but which 
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Mr. Ottley, from the style of the minia- 
ture illuminations, and costume of the 
figures, is inclined to refer to a date before 
the age of Constantine. There isa Saxon 
copy of this manuscript in the same col- 
lection, in which alterations in the cos- 
tume of the figures are visible, which are 
not seen in that under consideration. 
The minuscule or small capital charac- 
ters in which the MS. under discussion 
is written, Mr. Ottley considers to be 
paralleled by some which have been found 
in the papyri of Herculaneum; but it is 
to be remembered, that such are of fre- 
quent occurrence in Saxon charters. 

Feb. 20. Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas. 

John Gage, esq. Director, communi- 
eated an account of a further excavation 
near the Bartlow Hills, Essex. Between 
the centre barrow before opened and the 
great hill, marks of foundations had been 
perceived from the appearance of the 
grass, and on excavating, some flint walls 
were discovered in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, 30 feet long by 11 wide, which was 
probably the base of a Roman sepulchre. 
In digging out this foundation, a Roman 
coin was found, and it was exhibited to 
the Society, being third brass of the Em- 
peror Valens—reverse, a figure of Victory 
walking. 

The reading of Mr. Ottley’s paper was 
continued, and various interesting fac- 
similes of the MSS. of Aratus, both 
presumed Roman and Saxon, were dis- 
played. Als» specimens of drawings and 
characters from the Vatican Terence, and 
of cursive or running hand Roman charac- 
ters. Some curious examples of Greek, 
in whieh a character resembling the Taw 
eross T expressed the X. 


THE NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


The twenty-first anniversary of this 
Society was held in their apartments on 
the 5th February last, Charles William 
Bigge, esq. Chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions for the county of Northumberland, 
and one of the Vice Presidents, in the 
chair. There were present Sir John Tre- 
velyan, Bart., Sir Charles Monck, Bt., and 
a numerous assemblage of members. An 
interesting account was read by John 
Adamson, esq. one of the Secretaries, re- 
lative to the proceedings of the Society 
for the last year, which was followed by 
an elaborate report drawn up by the Rev. 
John Hodgson, Vicar of Hartburne, the 
senior Secretary, and now one of the Vice 
Presidents, with respect to the discove- 
ries made in the month of June last by the 
committee appointed to superintend the 
investigation of the very important Roman 
station, Borcovicus or Housesteads, upon 
the Wat1; for defraying the expenses of 
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which, a subscription had been entered 
into by the members of the Society, and 
a few public-spirited individuals. Further 
proceedings in this celebrated station are 
contemplated during the present year, and 
there is every reason to believe, from the 
spirit which at present prevails among its 
members, that under the auspices of this 
Society, every important camp and station, 
per lincam valli, will be in its turn 
thoroughly investigated ; when, if we may 
judge from discoveries already made at 
Housesteads, very important additions 
will be made to our present knowledge of 
Roman Britain. Mr. Hodgson’s report 
included notices of discoveries made at 
Little Chesters, by the Rev. A. Hedley, 
during the last twelve months, consisting 
of numerous Roman altars, with legible 
and valuable inscriptions, and of proceed- 
ings at Burd-Oswald or Amboglana, the 
last station on the wall westwards of which 
the original name has been ascertained, 
with other original information. A paper 
was then read by the Rev. James Raine, 
Librarian of Durham Cathedral, on the 
subject of a Saxon Armilla of pure gold 
and elaborate workmanship, found a short 
time ago at Catterick, to which was sus- 
pended a cross of the same material, set 
with precious stones still retaining their 
splendour. paper manifesting great 
research and learning was next read by 
the Rev. John Raine, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, illustrative of an in- 
scription found in the Roman camp at 
Piersebridge in 1832, commemorative of 
the deity BeLenus, and containing a mi- 
nute enquiry into the origin and history of 
the worship of the Sun; and there was 
presented to the Society a very valuable 
eommunication by J.T. Brockett, esq. 
jun., with respect to some interesting stone 
monuments in one of the northern islands 
of Scotland. The Society afterwards 
dined together in their large room. We 
hope to present to our readers, in our next 
number, a copy of a speech made by the 
Rev. James Raine, in the course of the 
evening, on the subject of the different 
Repositories of Records in the City of 
Durham, and their contents. Such in- 
formation cannot fail to be peculiarly 
valuable to our antiquarian readers, coming 
as it does from one who has for many 
years made the history of the northern 
counties his peculiar study. 


EGYPTIAN AND ABYSSINIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


The German naturalist, M. Ruppell, of 
Frankfort on the Maine, has just con- 
cluded an extensive journey in Abyssinia, 
whence he has brought numerous very 
curious and valuable specimens of natural 
history. ‘This distinguished traveller is 
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at present at Cairo, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to return to Europe. The name of 
M.Ruppell is already known and esteemed 
by the scientific world, from various pub- 
lications, and from the produce of his re- 
searches in Sennar and Cordofan. Among 
the most remarkable objects collected by 
him in his travels, there are some Abys- 
sinian manuscripts, said to be as early as 
the first or second century of the vulgar 
era, as well as some gold coins of the 
Abyssinian Princes who were contempo- 
rary with Constantine. M. Ruppell has 
also been engaged in deciding several most 
important questions ingeography. Another 
explorer of Egypt, who seems to be as 
équally ardent as all who have preceded 
him, has arrived at Alexandria; Mr, Bur- 
ton is waiting there for a conveyance to 
England. He has been eleven years in 
traversing Egypt in every direction, and 
more particularly that part of the Desert 
which lies between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. In the course of his explorations, 
he has gathered a mass of material for the 
improvement of science. His inquiries 
have been turned alternately to geology, 
conchology, and zoology. He has brought 
with him some living animals, among 
which is a young giraffe, and a small but 
very rare creature resembling a marmot, 
or dormouse, and which, in Arabia, is 
called the ovebar. Mr. Burton has also 
employed his scientific investigations upon 
hieroglyphics. He has been accompanied 
throughout his long and toilsome travels 
by Mr. Humphries, an able artist, who 
has copied a great number of hierogly- 
phics. Some ef his drawings have been 
lithographed at Cairo. 


SEPULCHRAL REMAINS AT WYMONDHAM 
ABBEY, NORFOLK. 

In consequence of the numerous inter- 
ments which have of late years taken 
place at Wymondham, Norfolk, it beeame 
necessary to enlarge the churchyard ; and 
a piece of ground at the east end of the 
present church, including the site of the 
original choir, was granted for that pur- 
pose by the Vicar, the Rev. Wm. Papil- 
lon. In levelling this ground, the labourers, 
on the 23rd of December, came upon a 
flag-stone, covering a brick grave, which 
was found to contain two lead cases, the 
largest six feet two inches long, the other, 
which was placed at its head, measuring 
only sixteen inches and a quarter. On 
the 27th the cases were opened in the pre- 
sence of the ministers, churchwardens, 
the medical gentlemen of the town, Mr. 
Johu Dalrymple (who conducted the ex- 
amination), and other gentlemen, to the 


number of about sixty. On turning over 
the lead of the larger one, a body ap- 
peared in the form of a mummy, covered 
with a thin light brown composition (of a 
mineral and vegetable mixture) which 
readily fell off in flakes. The cerecloth 
next appeared, secured round the body 
with cord. The gentlemen who undertook 
to develope the body began at the chest, 
and opened the cerecloth downwards with 
considerable difficulty ; the whole of this 
part was in a semi-fluid state. A fine set 
of young teeth were exhibited; the hair, 
probably originally auburn, had a reddish 
tinge, and from its being folded on the 
right side of the head, the medical gentle- 
men were of opinion that it had been de- 
tached prior to interment. On opening 
the small case and cerecloth, a fine per- 
fume issued from the enclosure, arising 
from its being found filled with cummin 
seed. After removing a considerable 
quantity of this seed, a further envelo 
was discovered, in which, amongst salt, 
cummin, coriander, and other seeds and 
fragments of odoriferous wood, was found 
a foetus of about the fourth month. No 
traces were discovered of any ornament 
or mark to fix the period of interment ; 
but, from the care bestowed on the re- 
mains, they are evidently those of a lady 
of high rank, and it has even been con- 
jectured, from their having been found in 
the choir, which was under the especial 
care of the religious, that they may have 
been those of Maud, wife of William de 
Albani, the founder of the Abbey, who 
died in the year 1121, and was interred at 
the foot of the high altar. After this dis- 
covery, it was resolved to dig over the 
whole choir, and some other bodies have 
been discovered in a similar state of pre- 
servation. 


CHATEAU DE POMPADOUR. 

Tke Chateau de Pompadour, to which 
so many historical recollections are at- 
tached, and which was a superb monument 
of the style of the middle ages, erected 
by the illustrious family of Lastic de 
Lastours, and was once the residence of 
an Archbishop of that name, though lat- 
terly converted into a stud-house, lately in 
great part fell a prey to the flames. A 
quantity of plate and money was melted, 
the clock-tower, another tower, and the 
building between them, with the clock, 
and nearly the whole of the furniture, 
were consumed, with a large store of corn, 
but fortunately the papers belonging to 
the establishment were saved. ‘The loss 
is estimated at 100,000f. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
wenn 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Feb. 4. The two Houses of Parliament 
were opened this day by the King in 
person. After the usual formalities, his 
Majesty delivered the following speech. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ In calling you again together for the 
discharge of your high duties, I rely with 
entire confidence on your zeal and dili- 
gence, on your sincere devotion to the 
public interests, and on your firmness in 
supporting, on its ancient foundations, and 
in the just distributions of its powers, the 
established Constitution of the State. 
These qualities a distinguished 
your labours during the last Session, in 
which more numerous and more impor- 
tant questions were brought under con- 
sideration of Parliament than during any 
former period of similar duration. Of the 
measures which have, in consequence, 
received the sanction of the Legislature, 
one of the most difficult and important 
was the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery. 
The manner in which that beneficent 
measure has been received throughout the 
British colonies, and the progress already 
made in carrying it into execution by the 
Legislature of the island of Jamaica, 
afford just grounds for anticipating the 
happiest results. Many other important 
subjects will still call for your most atten- 
tive consideration. The reports which 
I will order to be laid before you from the 
Commissions appointed to inquire into 
the state of the municipal corporations, 
into the administration and effect of the 
poor laws, and into ecclesiastical revenues 
and patronage in England and Wales, 
cannot fail to afford you much useful 
information, by which you will be enabled 
to judge of the nature and extent of any 
existing defects and abuses, and in what 
manner the necessary corrections may, in 
due season, be safely and beneficially 
applied. 

“It has been the constant aim of my 
policy to secure to my people the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the blessings of 
pore. In this I have been much assisted 

y the good understanding which has 
been so happily established between my 
government and that of France; and the 
assurances which I receive of the friendly 
disposition of the other Powers of the 
Continent, give me confidence in the con- 
tinued success of my endeavours. I have, 
however, to regret that a final settlement 


between Holland and Belgium has not 
yet been effected, and that the civil war 
in Portugal still continues. You may be 
assured that I will be careful and anxious 
to avail myself of any opportunity which 
may afford me the means of assisting the 
establishment of a state of security and 
peace in countries the interests of which 
are so intimately connected with those of 
my dominions. Upon the death of the 
late King of Spain I did not hesitate to 
recognize the succession of his infant 
daughter; and 1 shall watch with the 
greatest solicitude the progress of events 
which may effect a Government, the 
peaceable settlement of which is of the 
first importance to this country as well as 
to the general tranquillityof Europe. The 
peace of Turkey, since the settlement 
that was made with Mehemet Ali, has 
not been interrupted; and will not, I 
trust, be threatened with any new danger. 
It will be my object to prevent any change 
in the relations of that empire with other 
Powers which might affect its future 
stability and independence. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be laid before you. They 
have been framed with a view to the 
strictest economy, and to such reductions 
as may not be injurious to the public 
service. I am confident I may rely on 
your enlightened patriotism, and on the 
cheerful acquiescence of my people, for 
supplying the means which may be re- 
quired to uphold the honour of my Crown 
and the interest of my dominions. The 
accounts which will be laid before you of 
the state of the revenue, as compared 
with the expenditure, will be found most 
satisfactory. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ T have to lament the continuance of 
distress amongst the proprietors and occu- 
piers of land; though in other respects 
the state of the country, both as regards 
its internal tranquillity and its commerce 
and manufactures, affords the most en- 
couraging prospect of progressive im- 
provement. 

“ The Acts passed in the last Session 
for carrying into effect various salutary 
and remedial measures in Ireland, are now 
in operation, and further improvements 
may be expected to result from the Com- 
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missions which have been issued for other 
important objects of inquiry. I recom- 
mend to you the early consideration of 
such an adjustment of the tithes in that 
part of the United Kingdom as may ex- 
tinguish all just causes of complaint, 
without injury to the rights and property 
of any class of my subjects, or to any 
institution inChurch or State. The public 
tranquillity has been generally preserved, 
and the state of all the provinces of 
Ireland presents, upon the whole, a much 
more favourable appearance than at any 
period during the last year. But I have 
seen with feelings of deep regret and just 
indignation the continuance of attempts 
to excite the people of that country to 
demand a repeal of the Legislative Union. 
This bond of our national strength and 
safety I have already declared my fixed 
and unalterable resolution, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, to main- 
tain inviolable by all the means in my 
power. In support of this determination 
I cannot doubt the zealous and effectual 
co-operation of my Parliament and my 
people. ‘To the practices which have 
been used to produce disaffection to the 
State, and mutual distrust and animosity 
between the people of the two countries, 
is chiefly to be attributed the spirit of 
insubordination which, though for the 
present in a great degree controlled by the 
power of the law, has been but too per- 
ceptible in many instances. To none 
more than to the deluded instruments of 
the agitation thus perniciously excited, is 
the continuance of such a spirit produc- 
tive of the most ruinous consequences ; 
and the united and vigorous exertions of 
the loyal and well-affected, in aid of the 
Government, are imperiously required to 
put an end to a system of excitement and 
violence which, while it continues, is 
destructive of the peace of society, and, if 
successful, must inevitably prove fatal to 
the power and safety of the United 
Kingdom.” 

In the Houser or Lorps, the usual 
Address to the Speech was moved by the 
Duke of Sutherland, and seconded by the 
Lord Howard of Effingham, who brietly 
commented on the various topics of the 
‘speech. After some remarks from the 
Duke of Wellington, who spoke in disap- 
probation of the Speech, the Address was 
agreed to. 

In the HousE or Commons, the Ad- 
dress was moved by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
and seconded by Mr. Morrison. Mr. 
Hume proposed an amendment relative 
to Church Reform, which, after some 
discussion, was rejected by a majority of 
19] to 39. After some other amend- 
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ments had been proposed and rejected, 
the original Address was agreed to. 

The House then agreed to sit each day 
from twelve to three o'clock, for the pre- 
sentation of Petitions. 





HovseE oF Commons, Feb. 5. 

The House proceeded to take into 
consideration the Report of the Address 
on the King’s Speech.—_Mr. Finn moved 
an amendment on that part of the Address 
respecting Ireland, to the effect that the 
people of that country were not guilty of 
outrage by seeking for a repeal of the 
Union.— Mr. O’Connell said that the ques- 
tion of the Coercion Act had given 
rise to some extraordinary statements ; 
and he wished to ask Ministers whether 
there was any ground for Mr. Hill's ob- 
servation respecting the conduct of Irish 
members, whom he accused of opposing 
the Coercion Bill in public, and supporting 
it in private ?—Lord Althorp answered for 
himself and his colleagues, that no such 
assertion had been made to any Cabinet 
Minister; but he would not be acting a 
manly part if he did not also state that 
some members who spoke with consider- 
able violence and voted against the Coer- 
cion Bill, had, in private conversation, held 
avery different language.— Mr. Sheil asked 
whether his name was one of those alluded 
to?—-Lord Althorp said that the learned 
gentleman was one of those persons al- 
luded to.—Mr. Shiel declared that if any 
individual ever stated that he had ex- 

ressed his approbation of the Coercion 
Bill, he had been guilty of a scandalous 
falsehood.— A fter some further discussion, 
the Speaker called upon Mr. Sheil for a de- 
claration that the matter then before the 
House should not be agitated out of it.— 
Mr. Sheil declined making such a declara- 
tion.— Lord Althorp was then called on. 
His Lordship replied that, as he felt no 
offence, he would pledge himself to take 
no step in the matter; but, as to his not 
responding to any proceedings that might 
be taken out of the House, he could give 
no assurance.—On the motion of Sir F. 
Burdett, it was then ordered that Lord 
Althorp and Mr. Shiel should be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. Both members were shortly af- 
terwards in custody. The Address was 
finally agreed to; after which, Mr. Stanley 
communicated to the House that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, yielding to 
his colleagues’ representations, and not 
desiring to impede public business, was 
prepared to give the required assurance. 
His lordship returned to his seat, amidst 
considerable cheering, and gave the assur- 
ance. A communication was afterwards 
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made from Mr. Sheil, that he should bow 
to what appeared to be the wishes of the 
House, and he afterwards gave the re- 
quired assurance. Mr. Hill also complied 
with the request of the House. 

Feb. 10. Mr. O'Connell moved for an 
inquiry into the charges against certain 
Irish members, who were represented to 
have approved of the Irish Coercion Bill, 
though they spoke and voted against it. 
He said he should proceed in the form of 
a complaint for breach of privilege. He 
contended that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to state who were the 
members implicated in the charge, and 
who was the noble Lord’s witness. He 
concluded by moving, that the paragraph 
in the Examiner, which contained a re- 
port of Mr. Hill’s speech at Hull, stating 
the above charges against the Irish mem- 
bers, should be referred to a Committee 
of Privilege. — Mr. Hill did not hesitate to 
say that he regretted having ever made the 
statements, and he lost no time in declaring 
that he would answer any Member who 
would apply to him for that purpose. 
He would not repeat upon the present 
occasion what he said at Hull, but he 
most cordially seconded the motion for 
inquiry. On a division taking place, 
there appeared, for the Committee, 192; 
against it 54. A Committee was then 
named, and the House adjourned. 

Feb. 11. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intimated the intention of Government 
again to bring forward the Local Courts’ 
Bill—an intimation that was received 
with cheers. 

Mr. Robinson brought forward a motion 
on the subject of Prince Leopold’s pen- 
sion. His object was, to ascertain whe- 
ther any and what payments had been 
made into the Exchequer on account of 
the surplus of that pension.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who said he 
should not oppose the motion, observed 
that the trustees had declined to act. 
His Lordship also stated the Prince’s 
debts at 83,000/., and the annual expenses 
of Claremont and Marlborough House at 
20,0007. No portion of the income, he be- 
lieved, had gone abroad. After some fur- 
ther discussion the motion was agreed to. 

The House went intoCommittee on the 
Turnpike Road Acts’ Continuance Bill. 
—Mr. Hawes complained of the great 
increase of expense since 1821, and begged 
to ask whether it was the intention of 
His Majesty’s Government to introduce 
any general measure on the subject ?— 
Lord Howick said the object of the Bill 
was simply to continue the Acts which 
were now about to expire, in the hope 
that next Session some general measure 
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could be introduced, relating to all turn- 
pike trusts. The various clauses were 

eed to. 

Feb. 13. Mr. O'Connell brought forward 
a motion fora Committee to inquire into 
the conduct of Mr. Baron Smith. His 
charge against the Judge was twofold— 
first, for neglect of duty, and, secondly, 
for indulging violent political feelings. 
In proof of the first he stated that in one 
place on the Ulster Circuit the Judge did 
not come into Court until half-past eleven 
o'clock, and in another place he began at 
six in the evening, and sat until six in the 
forenoon, and no less than fourteen pri- 
soners accused of felony were tried at 
these unseasonable hours. The trial of 
one of them commenced at twelve at 
night. Thesecond charge was that in 1833, 
Baron Smith presided on a Special Com- 
mission, which sat at Dublin; and out of 
a population of 320,000, there were only 
seventeen persons on the calendar. The 
learned Baron then delivered a speech, 
which had been sent to the newspapers. 
It consisted entirely of a political dis- 
course, touching on every topic under 
Heaven but the matter in hand. It re- 
ferred to the conduct of Ministers, and 
—_— to speeches made in that House. 
The only possible object it could have 
was to revive and reanimate religious 


‘feuds in Ireland. For the motion, 167; 


against it, 74. 

Feb. 14, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward his financial statement. 
His Lordship said that during the last 
two years, taxes to the amount of 
3,335,000/. had been repealed, and that the 
surplus of income over expenditure, up 
to January last, proving to be upwards 
of 1,513,000/., he was enabled to effect a 
still further reduction. The above sum 
added to a proposed reduction in the esti- 
mates of 500,000/., and an alteration in 
the tea-duties, calculated to produce an 
additional sum of 600,000/, would make 
the whole surplus amount to 2,600,0002. 
From this sum 800,000/. would be re- 
quired to defray the interest of the West 
India loan of 20,000,000/., thus leaving a 
clear surplus of 1,800,0002 Under these 
circumstances, it was intended to reduce 
taxation to the amount of 1,200,000/, 
and, after due consideration, it had been 
resolved to repeal the house-tax, which 
amounted to about that sum. His 
Lordship thought that there were other 
taxes which it would have been more 
desirable to repeal, but confessed that 
one reason for fixing upon the house-tax 
was its extreme unpopularity. His Lord- 
ship trusted, that the House would not 
press a larger reduction. He should not 
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introduce any bill for the repeal of the 
house-tax until he saw how certain mo- 
tions, notices of which had been given, 
had been disposed of. His Lordship 
added, that the landed interest had not 
been neglected. Proceedings were in 
progress for a commutation of tithes, and 
for the amendment of the poor-laws— 
measures which would give more real re- 
lief to that interest than the reduction of 
certain taxes which apparently pressed 
more immediately upon it. The Noble 
Lord concluded by moving, that a supply 
of 14,000,0007. be granted to His Majesty 
for the service of the present year, to pay 
off Exchequer Bills.—Sir 2. Peel thought, 
that, looking at the reductions that had 
been already made, and successfully made, 
the reduction now stated by the Noble 
Lord was as much as could really be ex- 
pected, and that the arrangements were 
creditable to the Government. After some 
further remarks, the resolutions were put 
from the Chair, and agreed to. 

The report of the Committee of Privi- 
leges was brought up. It stated, that 
after the examination of two witnesses, 
the Hon. Member for Hull had commu- 
nicated with the Committee, and stated, 
that, from what he had already heard, he 
was convinced that the charge which he 
had made against Mr. Shiel, in the warmth 
of excitement, was without foundation. 
He was sorry for what had occurred, and 
would be ready to make any reparation in 
his power to Mr. Shiel. The Committee 
expressed their entire satisfaction with the 
conduct of Mr. Shiel, the two witnesses 
in their evidence having stated nothing 
that went to impeach that gentleman. 
The Committee also acquitted Mr. Hill 
of any bad intention, but expressed their 
conviction that he had been actuated by 
wrong information. After a satisfactory 
explanation from Lord dithorp, Mr. Shiel, 
and other honourable members, the report 
was received, and the affair terminated to 
the satisfaction of the House. 

Feb. 17. Sir James Graham brought 
forward his resolutions on the Navy Est1- 
Mates in a Committee of Supply. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman entered at some 
length into the general expenditure of the 
country before he adverted to that of the 
navy in particular. Thirty-five millions 
of the fifty millions which constituted the 
expenditure of the country, consisted of 
items over which the Government had no 
control, and upon the remaining fifteen 
millions, a reduction of twenty per cent. 
had already taken place. In the Navy 
estimates the reductions during the last 
three years, amounted to upwards of 
1,000,0002. This year there would be a 
farther reduction of 180,000/.; so that in 
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four years the reductions would be about 
1,200,0007 He adverted to the plan for 
reducing 500 seamen, and adding 1,000 
boys to the service. The difference, as 
compared with former estimates, was 
that, in this instance, it was proposed to 
have 17,500 seamen and 1,000 boys, which 
did not amount in expense to more than 
18,000 men, so that there was no increase 
made. He then moved that 27,500 men, 
including marines and boys, should be 
employed in the sea service for the pre- 
sent year.—Mr. Hume proposed that the 
number be reduced to 25,000, as named 
in 1803, being a reduction of 2,500. The 
grant was, after some discussion, adopted, 
as were all the other resolutions moved 
on the Navy Estimates. 

Feb. 18. Mr. O’Connell made his mo- 
tion for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Law of Libel. He declared the basis 
of his plan to be the securing of free dis- 
cussion. The object of the libel law was 
the protection of character, an object 
which he by no means wished to under« 
value, though he held it secondary to the 
great power of public opinion, the efficacy 
of which in controlling vice and protecting 
virtue was superior to every other human 
tribunal. It would be his endeavour to 
combine the two objects of authorising 
discussion and protecting character, and if 
he should be so fortunate as to succeed, 
he might claim the honour of having con. 
ferred a real benefit on the country. The 
Hon. Gentleman then entered into a 
review of the various anomalies and con- 
tradictions which every where mark the 
existing law. The first, and perhaps the 
most glaring, that struck the attention 
was that, while falsehood was not punish- 
able, truth, no matter whether religious, 
moral, or political, was held to be a crime. 
Another anomaly was, that trath was a 
libel, and some Judges had even gone the 
length of holding that the greater the 
truth the greater the libel. And he should 
admit that, according to the existing state 
of the libel law, they were justified. 
Moreover, a man who was perfectly inno- 
cent of the publishing or the printing of 
a libel might yet be punished for it. He 
would not meddle at all with the law as 
it affected blasphemous publications. In 
other cases, however, he meant to cut 
down the law of libel to that of slander, and 
allow the truth to be proved in all cases. 
He also proposed to put an end to ex 
officio informations; he would send all 
such cases to Grand Juries. He would 
take from the Crown the unjust privilege 
of reply when evidence had not been pro- 
duced. When evidence was produced, he 
would give the right, still reserving the 
last word for the defendant. After some 
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further details, the Hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in the 
Bill.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed that he should not oppose the 
motion. There were some of the regula- 
tions proposed that he approved, but 
there were other propositions the propriety 
of which he doubted. ‘The motion was 
then agreed to. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey then brought for- 
ward his motion for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the grownds on which the 
several pensions on the Civil List had 
been granted. After entering at length 
into the details of the question, and no- 
ticing amongst others the celebrated case 
of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 900/. a-year, he de- 
clared that, under all the circumstanees, 
unless the House were prepared to stul- 
tify its own vote, for the proceedings of 
1830 had decided the question, they could 
not refuse his motion, The Hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry.— The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resisted the motion, on the 
ground that they were precluded from 
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such course by the compact that had been 
come to between the Parliament and 
the Crown. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, a series of resolutions declaratory 
of the progress made in reducing the sums 
allotted for Civil List pensions.—The 
motion was strongly supported by Mr. 
O'Connell, Mr. Hardy, aud other mem- 
bers ; and it was resisted by Mr. S. Rice, 
Lord Ebrington, Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
Sir R. Peel, &c., all of whom maintained 
that to touch the pensions would be a vio- 
lation ofall faith and honour.— The House 
then divided, when there appeared for the 
motion, 182; for the amendment, 190; 
majority for Ministers, 8. 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Poulter obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the statute (11 George II. 
c. 19) on the subject of EquiranLe Ap- 
PORTIONMENTS, so as to apply them to all 
periodical and fixed money payments. 
The object was to give to persons receiv- 
ing fixed periodical payments a full interest 
in the value of such payments up to the 
last moment of their holding them. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Freneh Minister of Finance, in 
his budget for the ensuing year, has 
stated that the estimated expenditure for 
the year is taken at 1,030,090,547f. or 
about 41,200,000/., and the receipts into 
the Treasury are not calculated at more 
than 996,557,415f., or about 39,860,0007.; 
so that there is a deficit of more than a 
million and a quarter sterling, which, 
with some other charges remaining over 
last year, will make 3,000,000/. In this 
great expenditure the chief increase is 
to be found under the head of Military 
Supplies. The army has been raised to 
316,409 regular troops, and . 65,445 
horses, occasioning an expense of more 
than 257,000,000f., or more than 
10,000,000/. sterling!—The interest of 
the national debt amounts to 319,000,000f. 
or nearly 13,000,000/., while the ex- 
pense of collecting the revenue is about 
161,000,000f., which is a very large per 
centage, when compared with that of 
England, where a revenue of nearly 
50,000,000/. costs in its collection not 
more than 3,000,000J. The expenses of 
the Navy are fixed at 65,500.0007., or 
2,621,000. The sum of 15,000,000f., 
or about 600,000/. sterling, is allotted to 
the Minister for Publie Instruction, to 
promote the cause of national education. 
Of this sum more than a half is to be ad- 
vanced to defray the expenses of elemen- 


tary instruction or of primary schools. 
One of the chief peculiarities which dis- 
tinguishes the French system of revenue 
from our own, is the disproportion be- 
tween the amount of direct and indirect 
taxes. While England derives more than 
athird part of her public income from 
Customs, or duties on imported commo- 
dities, the whole Customs of France do 
not rise to 4,400,000/. sterling. On the 
other hand, the French raise a third of 
their income from land-taxes or stamp- 
duties. The Excise duties in France 
amount to epee | 8,000,000. sterling, and 
are more the subject of complaint than in 
England, where they are double that 
amount. 
SPAIN. 

The cause of the Queen appears to 
be prosperous. Her Majesty has at 
length thrown herself under the egis 
of the Constitutional banner, and the 
cause of Don Carlos is onthe wane. The 
important province of Catalonia has 
given a determined tone to the re- 
volutionary struggle. The Capt.-Ge- 
neral (Liauder) issued a declaration 
against the measures of the Spanish 
Ministers, and presented a remonstrance 
to the Queen on the politics of Zea Ber- 
mudez and his colleagues. In the first 
instance, the Queen returned his packet of 
complaints, or rather his formal demands, 
without an answer, and he, after a consul- 
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tation, returned it to her Majesty. Liauder 
demanded of the Queen, in his own name, 
as well as in that of the 45,000 armed 
men which he had at his disposal, liberal 
institutions. He was also joined by 
General Quesada; and General Valdez 
and other constitutional officers who had 
refused to serve the Queen, left France 
to join Llauder. The Queen at length 
yielding to necessity dismissed Zea Ber- 
mudez, and a new administration, upon 
liberal principles, was formed under the 
direction of M. Martinez de la Rosa. 
Quesada has been appointed generalis- 
simo of the northern provinces, and has 
marched for Pampeluna with 10,000 men, 
in addition to the troops already in Biscay, 
Navarre, and Guipuscoa. The change of 
the ministry has aroused the spirit of the 
Liberals, and every where depressed that 
of the Carlists. 


PORTUGAL. 


Intelligence from Lisbon up to the 14th, 
is altogether favourable to the cause of 
Don Pedro. The reconciliation between 
him and the Peers has immediately led to 
action. It has enabled him to employ the 
Duke of Terceira to command the army 
before Santarem, and to despatch Sal- 
danha with 5,000 troops to clear the 
country of the Miguelites. It is also 
stated, that the country people are gene- 
rally favourable to Don Pedro, but that 
they need some security against his bro- 
ther’s vengeance. Many of them have, 
it seems, sent deputies to Don Pedro, 
assuring him of their attachment, and of 
their willingness to declare for him when 
he can support them. 

On the 15th Jan. General Saldanha 
entered Leira, capturing the whole of 
Miguel’s forces which were in that town. 
Of the garrison, which was composed of 
1476 infantry, and forty-six cavalry, only 
three officers, and six cavalry soldiers were 
able to escape, taking the road to Coim- 
bra. The Miguelites, it appears, gave up 
their strong position in the Castle, ap- 
prehensive of having their retreat cut off. 
As they were moving away they were 
attacked by the cavalry under the orders 
of Colonel Bacon, and completely routed. 
It is thought that the Miguelites will 
be obliged to move from Santarem, 
where the cholera morbus rages violently. 
Count Saldanha also entered Torres 
Novas on the 25th Jan., where some of 
his troops, after some resistance, either 
took prisoners or put to the sword 200 
cavalry of the regiment of Chaves, and 200 
infantry. 

AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian Observer of the 28th 


Jan., has published a treaty entered into 
by the three northern powers for the sup- 
pression of domestic insurrection, which 
declares that—‘“* Whoever shall commit, 
in the states of Austria, Russia, or Prus- 
sia, the crimes of treason or revolt in 
arms, or who shall enter into a plot against 
the safety of the throne or of the govern- 
ment, shall not find either asylum or pro- 
tection in the other states. The three 
courts engage, on the contrary, to order 
the immediate extradition of the indivi- 
duals accused of the crimes above speci- 
fied, on an ne from the govern- 
ment to which these individuals belong.” 

The Congress at Vienna is about to 
introduce a vigorous surveillance of the 
press, which is to be exercised throughout 
all the states of Germany by a general 
commission, so as to prevent the publica- 
tion in one state of matter prohibited in 
another, which may sometimes be done at 
present. Baron Verstolk Van Soelen 
attends the Congress as representative of 
the Grand Duke of Luxemburg (the 
King of the Netherlands), and his busi- 
ness is to prevent the separation of that 
duchy from the Germanic body. 


SWITZERLAND. 


An incursion was lately made into 
Savoy with a view to excite an insurrec- 
tion; the leader was Romarino, and the 
force about 900 men, Italians and Poles; 
they were easily suppressed, and the chief 
escaped into the territory of Geneva, but 
the matter created a great sensation, 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamaica.—On the 10th of Dec. the 
House of Assembly passed the Slave 
Abolition Bill, and thus, as his Ex 
lency the Governor emphatically said in 
his address to the House, on the p 
tion of it until the 7th of January, “ Sle. 
very, that greatest curse that can afflict the 
social system, has received its death 
blow.” His Excellency had been to the 
north of the island, and, in several ad- 
dresses, had endeavoured to explain to the 
slaves their present condition and their 
future prospects. 

Jamaica papers to the 9th Jan., state 
that the Mulattos of Martinique had in- 
cited the slaves to revolt, and that a seri- 
ous insurrection took place, and many of 
the estates were burnt by the misguided 
negroes. The Governor instantly brought 
out the military force, aided by the white 
colonists, and on the 24th of December 
an engagement took place with the re- 
volters, in which sixty of them were slain, 
and 180 taken prisoners with arms in 
their hands. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

The clergy and the laity of the Church 
of England, by public meetings and 
otherwise, have been expressing their de- 
termination to uphold inviolate our vene- 
rable establishment ; and the allusion to 
the subject in His Majesty’s Speech on 
opening Parliament, has called forth those 
feelings in a still more decided manner, 
On the 21st of January a meeting on the 
subject was held at Nottingham, when 
the resolutions entered into pledged the 
individuals to stand forward, at the pre- 
sent eventful crisis, in defence of the 
Church Establishment, declaring their 
firm conviction that “ the consecration of 
the State, by the public maintenance of 
the Christian religion, is the first and pa- 
ramount duty of a Christian people; and 
that the Church established in these 
realms, by carrying its sacred and bene- 
ficial influence through all orders and de- 
grees, and into every corner of the land, 
has for many ages been the great and 
distinguished blessing of this country, and 
not less the means, under Divine Provi- 
dence, of national prosperity than of indi- 
vidual piety.” On the 27th a numerous 
meeting of the clergy and friends of the 
Establishment, took place for the pur- 
pose of concurring in a public declaration, 
“ expressive of their determination to 
support the National Church in the in- 
tegrity of her rights and privileges, and in 
her alliance with the State.” On the 29th 
a meeting of the lay members of the 
Church of England residing in Liverpool 
and its neighbourhood, comprising many 
of the most wealthy and influential in- 
habitants, was held, John Wright, Esq., 
Mayor, in the chair, when the following 
resolution was unanimously agreed to :— 
“ That at the present eventful crisis it is 
highly desirable that the friends of the 
Church of England, resident in the town 
and neighbourhood of Liverpool, should 
make a public and solemn declaration of 
their undeviating attachment to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Episcopal Es- 
tablishment, which, by the blessing of 
God, has been the means of conveying 
inestimable advantages, religious and 
moral, to all classes of the community.” 

Numerous other meetings have been 
held in different parts of the country ; 
and the following declaration of the laity of 
the Church of England, issued from the 
Central Committee in London, has been, 
for some time, in the course of signature : 
“ Atatime when the Clergy of Eng- 


land and Wales have felt it their duty to 
address their Primate with an expression 
of unshaken adherence to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church of which 
they are ministers, we, the undersigned, 
lay members of the same, are not less 
anxious to record our firm attachment to 
her pure faith and worship, and her apos- 
tolic form of Government. We further 
find ourselves called upon, by the events 
which are daily passing around us, to de- 
clare our firm conyiction, that the conse- 
cration of the State by the public main- 
tenance of the Christian Religion is the 
first and paramount duty of a Christian 
people; and that the Church Establish- 
ment in these realms, by carrying its sa- 
cred and beneficial influences through all 
orders and degrees, and into every corner 
of the land, has for many ages been the 
great and distinguishing blessing of this 
country, and not less the means, under 
Divine Providence, of national pros- 
perity than of individual piety. In the 
preservation, therefore, of this our Na- 
tional Church in the integrity of her 
rights and privileges, and in her alliance 
with the State, we feel that we have an 
interest no less real and no less direct 
than her immediate ministers; and we 
accordingly avow our firm determination 
to do all that in us lies, in our several sta- 
tions, to uphold, unimpaired in its security 
and efficiency, that Establishment, which 
we have received as the richest legacy of 
our forefathers, and desire to hand down 
as the best inheritance of our posterity.” 

Feb.12. The Shropshire county meeting 
on the subject of the present agricultural 
distress took place, the High Sheriff pre- 
siding. The meeting was addressed 
by several gentlemen, who spoke against 
any repeal of the corn laws. A petition, 
framed on resolutions adopted by the 
meeting, was drawn up, and numerously 
signed. The four county members were 
present, and addressed the meeting, de- 
claring their coincidence of sentiments 
with its views. 

Feb. 13. The Corporation of Cam- 
bridge, at a meeting, resolved to co-ope- 
rate with that of Norwich in defending 
themselves from any attempt against their 
charters and privileges. 

The present number of the members 
of the ‘Temperance Societies in England 
and Wales is 73,530, being an increase of 
1,354 during the last month. The in- 
crease has been considerable in Leeds, 
Somerton, Bradford(Yorks.), Darlington, 
and Worcester. 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Jan. 28. Great damage was done, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Wap- 
ing, Shadwell, Blackwall, Rotherhithe, 
Tonheth, and Blackfriars, by the over- 
flowing of the river Thames. So high 
a tide has not been known for forty years. 
Feb. 6. Inthe King’s Bench, the pro- 
prietors and publisher of Zhe True Sun 
were charged, on an ex officio information, 
with having published two libels in 7he 
True Sun of the Ist and 2d of May last, 
urging the people to resist the payment 
of taxes. The first libel was an article 
commenting on the defeat of Sir John 
Key’s motion for the repeal of the assess- 
ed taxes, and advising the people to re- 
sist all payment of the taxes, and to buy 
no goods seized for non-payment. The 
second libel was a letter signed J. B. Lo- 
rimer, recommending the non-payment of 
the assessed taxes, and the formation of 
associations for mutual aid and advice in 
resisting payment of the assessed taxes. 

The defendants were found guilty. 

Court of Exchequer.—Colburn v. Pat- 
more. Feb. 13. This was an action to 
recover compensation for the injury which 
the plaintiff sustained in consequence of 
a libel which appeared in the Court Jour- 
nal, of which the defendant was editor. 
Mr. Colburn established the Court Jour- 
nal in 1829. The defendant was appoint- 
ed editor of it at 10/. a-week. In Janu- 
ary, 1832, a paragraph appeared in that 
Journal reflecting on the character of the 
Duchess of Richmond. At the prosecu- 


tion of the Duke of Richmond, Mr. 
Colburn was sentenced to pay a fine of 
100/., besides costs, which amounted to 
931. The question was, whether the 
plaintiff or the defendant should be re- 
sponsible for its insertion. Lord Lynd- 
hurst summed up, and the jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 1932— 
There was also a cross action, Patmore v. 
Colburn, to recover the sum of 1772. al- 
leged to be due by the defendant for work 
and labour done. The jury found for 
the plaintiff, damages, 177/., costs 40s. 
The court was crowded to excess by liter- 
ary characters, who appeared to take great 
interest in the trial. 


—@— 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Feb. 8. A new comedy, under the 
title of The Minister and the Mercer, being 
Mrs. Gore’s version of “ Bertrand et 
Raton,” was brought forward. It was 
well received, and announced for repeti- 
tion. 

Covent GaRDEN. 

Feb. 5. <A ballet, entitled The Revolt 
of the Harem, consisting of three acts, 
was produced. In the whole plot there 
is nothing but dancing from beginning to 
end, by which the thread of the story is so 
much broken that it is difficult to unravel 
it. The scenery was good, and the music 
generally pleasing. 


om 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PromoTIons. 


Jan. 24. Maj.-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia. 

Jan. 29. Knighted, Maj.-Gen, Samuel Trevor 
Dickens, K.C.H. Royal Engineers. 

Jan. 31. Rev. H.J. Torre, Clerk, in compliance 
with the wills of his kinsmen John Holme and 
Henry Holme, Esqrs. henceforth takes the surname 
and bears the arms of Holme. 

Jan. 31. 48th Foot, Lt.-Col. Saumarez Brock, 
55th Foot, to be Lieut. Col.—55th Foot, Lt.-Col. 
Ja. Holmes Schoedde, 48th regiment, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Robt. Macleod Sutherland to be Adjutant, 
vice Buckley, promoted.—Royal Staff Corps, Capt. 
Basil Jackson to be Major. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Ieceds. Edward Baines, esq. 

Devises —Sir Philip Cha. Henderson Durham, 
Somerset. (E. Division). Wm. Miles, esqe 
Totness.—Lord Edw. Adolphus Seymour, 
York.—Hon, Thomas Dundas. 


EccLestasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. L. Clarke, to a Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 
Rev. J. Gordon, to a Preb. in Weils Cathedral. 
Rev. F. Lear, to a Preb. in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Rev, W. Short, toa Preb. in Salisbury Cathedral. 
og Alderson, Loudham with Petistree V. 

uffolk, 





Rev. W. H. Apthorpe, Bierton with Buckland V. 
Bucks. 

Rev. J. A. Argies, Goldhanger with Little Top- 
ham R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Arlington, Candlesby R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. H. H. Bobart, Benson P. C. Oxon. 

Rev. A. Browne, Fiitton cum Silsoe V. Beds. 

Rev. W. Burley, Ederby Navis R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. W. C. B. Cave, Altrincham P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. Cooke, Bromyard V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. O, Davys, Cranwell V. co. Lincoln, 

Rev. F. Dawson, Allhallows R. London. 

Rev, J. Dudley, Marston P.C. co. Hereford. 

Rev. J. F. Edwards, Stoke St. Mich. P.C. Som. 

Rev. G. R. Green, Modbury V. Devon. 

Rev. — Hathaway, Olbury R. Salop. 

Rev. C. Hebert, Grendon R. co. Northampton. 

Rev. W. Hodgson, Bampton V. Westmoreland. 

Rev. H. S. A. St. John, Addingham V. Cumb. 

Rev. R. Meek, Brixton Devereli R. Wilts. 

Rev. T. Meyler, Haydon P. C- Wilts. 

Rev. F. R. Miller, Kineton V. Wilts. 

Rev. C. F. Moore, Belleau with Aby V. co. Linc. 

Rev. J. North, St. Catherine’s P. C. Liverpool. 

Rev. W. Oliver, Barlaston P. C. co. Staff. 

Rev. J. Swayne, Magorbens R. co. Tipperary. 

Rev. C. B. Sweet, Keutisbury R. Devon. 

Rev. W. P. Thackray, Shillington V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Walker, Whelpington R. Northumberland. 

Rey. C. Woodcock, Chardstock V. co. Dorset. 

Rev. G. Pearson, to be Christian Advocate at 
Cambridge. 
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Rev. T. Bisset, Chap. to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Rev. G. Stuart, Chap. to Lord Gray. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


The Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. : 
Duke of Beaufort, High Steward of Bristol. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 13. At Penzance, the wife of Col. Glover, 
a son.——20. At Dunkerton, the wife of Captain 
Peach, a dau.——21. At Sowton, Devon, the wife 
of the Rev. Archd. Barnes, a dau.——At Wool- 
wich, the wife of Wm. Morris, esq. Royal Arsenal, 
a dau. 25. At Ludlow, the wife of Allen J. 
Nightingale, esq., Assist. Comm.-gen. a son. 
26. At Munich, the Lady Dormer, a son.——At 
Bath, the wife of Capt. Stevenson, a dau. 27. 
The Countess of Lincoln, 4 son and heir.——At 
Clifton, the wife of Maj. Hammond, a dau.——8. 
At Exeter, the wife of Edw. Baring Gould, esq. « 
son and heir.——29. Mrs. Ambrose Poynter, Poet’s 
Corner, a dau. 

Feb. 2. At Reading, the wife of the Rev. H. H. 
Milman, a son. 3. At Clifton, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Street, a son and heir.——At his resi- 
dence, Old Ford, near Bow, Middlesex, the wife 
of Mr. Scales, a dau. At Reading, the wife 
of Lieut. John Rainier, R.N. a son.——4. At Al- 
bemarle-street, the wife of the Hon. Mr. Warren- 
der, a dau. At the Rectory, Carlton, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Eyre, a son. 5. In Upper 
Gower-street, the wife of J. H. Cancellor, esq. a 
son.——At Trereise House, Cornwall, the wife of 
Day Perry Le Grice, esq. a dau. . At Hand- 
ley, the wife of the Rev. T. Mason, a dau.—8. At 
Powis Castle, Lady Lucy Clive, a son.——At Llys- 
newydd, Carmarthensh. the wife of John Harry 
Hammond Spencer, esq. a son.——12- At Monta- 
gu.-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, of Ballindean, a son. 
——13. At Westerfield, the wife of the Rev, Geo, 
Whitefoord, a son. 























MARRIAGES. 


Jan, 3. At Edinburgh, James Ker, esq. Madras 
service, to Eliz. 2d. dau. of Sir Jas. Montgomery, 
of Stanhope, Bart.——8. Henry Gore Booth, esq. 
2d son of the late Sir R. G. Booth, Bart. to Isa- 
bella, 2d. dau. of James Smith, esq. of Jordan- 
hill,——18. At West Farleigh, Richd. Miller, esq. 
of Linton-hill, Kent, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Edw. Charlton, esq. of West Farleigh.——20. 
At Exeter, the Rev. T. Atkinson, Rector of St. 
Edmund’s, to Miss Williams.——21. John Matth, 
Quantock, Esq. of Norton, Somersetsh. to Sophia, 
only dau. of Lionel Place, esq. of Waddington. 
castle, Warwicksh. At Brittord, the Rev. Geo, 
Lewes Benson, of Salisbury, to Sarah, relict of the 
Rev. Geo. Taunton, Rector of Stratford Tony.—— 
At Newport, Isle of Wight, Wm. Spencer, esq. to 
Jane, dau, of the late Lieut-Col. Forster, of E.1.C. 
At Bath, H. P. T. Aubrey, esq.of Broom hall, 
Salop, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Cha. Lux- 
more, esq. of Witherdon.——23. At Paddington, 
J.T. Williams, esq. to Eliz. Sophia, eldest dau. of 
Sir Rich. Ottley, late Chief Justice of Ceylon —— 
At, St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Vane Jadis, esq. to 
Angelica Frances, youngest dau. of the late Dr. 
Harris. ——At Tunstall, Suffolk, the Rev. T. G. 
Ferrand, to Georgina, widow of the late R. 
Houghton, esq. of Conduit-street. At North- 
fleet, Kent, the Rev. J. Bowman, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Weeks, Shrewsbury.——24. At Dub- 
lin, Charles Patten Vale, esq. late Inspector-gen. 
of Civil Public Accountsin Ireland, to Eliza Sa- 
rah, 2d dau. of Cha. Coote, of Bellamoat Forest, 
esq. and niece to the late Lord Baron Cremoroe, 
At Rushton, Rich. Palmer, esq. to Caroline 
Matilda, third dau. of the late R. Booth, esq. of 
Glendon Hall, Northamptonsh.——26. At Naples, 
Count Ferdinand de Lucchesi Palli, uacle of the 

















husband of the Duchess of Berri, to Mademoiselle 
Rodi, prima donna of the theatre La Scala— 
27. At Burwell, Lincolnsh, the Rev. Geo. Jackson, 
of Coisterworth, to Lydia Boughton, eldest dau. 
of M. B. Lister, esq. Bur well-pk.——28. At Brigh- 
ton, Capt. H. D. C. Douglas, R.N., to Ann St. 
Aubin, niece of J. St, Aubin, esq ——29. The Rev. 
S. F. Morgan, Rector of All Saints, Birmingh. 
to Mary Juliana, eldest dau. of J. Tilson, esq. of 
Goring.——At R » John Colqul » esq. 
2d. son of Sir J. Colquhoun, Bart. to Frances Sarah, 
fourth dau. of E. Fuller Maitland, esq. of Henley 
on Thames.—30. At Sibsey, Lincolnsh. the Rev. 
Thos. Willingham Booth, Vicar of Friskney, to 
Mary Anne, only child of the late W. Pacey, esq. 

At St. George's, Hanover-syusre, Major Gore 
Browne, to Mary Anne, dau. of Benj. Benyon, 
esq. M.P.—John-Clervaux, second son of Sir 
Wm. Chaytor, Bart. M.P., of Witton Castle, Dur- 
ham, to Lydia Frances, eldest dau. of Tho. Brown, 
esq. New Grove.——At Spottiswoode, Sir Hugh 
P. Hume Campbell, of Marchmont, Bart. M.P. co. 
Berwick, to Margaret Penelope, younger dau. of 
J. Spottiswoode, esq. of Spottiswoode. 

Feb. 1. At St. Maigaret’s, Westm. the Rev. Cha. 
Woodcock, Vicar of Chardstock, Dorsetshire, to 
Honora Sarah, second dau. of A. R. Sutherland, 
M.D., of Parliament-street.——At Buth, the Rev. 
G. M. Scott, to Anne, dau. of the late J. B. As- 
pinall, esq.—At St. Mary, Marylebone, F. A. 
Campbell, esq. R M., to Mary, eldest. dau. of 
Col. Kemp, ot Gloucester-place, Portman-sq.— 
AcBexley, I’. Lewin, esq. ot Lincoln’s-inn, to Char- 
lotte, second dau. of T. Lewin, esq. of Holles- 
park, Bexley.——+4. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. 
Sir Keith Alex. Jackson, Bart. to Amelia, only 
dau. of the late Geo, Waddell, esq. Hon. E.1.C. 
The Rev. R. G. Lewis, of Streatham, to Eliz. 
dau. of H. Floud, of Upper Tooting, esq.——At 
Hardwicke, Gloucestersnire, the Rev. T. Murray 
Browne, to Catherine, dau. of T. G. Lloyd Baker, 
esq. of Hardwicke-court, Gloucestersh.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Fred. Barne, esq. of Sotter- 
ley, Suffolk, to Mary Anne Eliz., eldest dau. of 
the late Sir John Courtenay Hounywood, Bt.—— 
At Edinburgh, Steuart Bayley Hare, esq. of Calder 
Hall, to Mary Anne, dau.of the Hon. Alex. Mac- 
conochie, of Meaduwoank.——6. At Gretton, 
North'tons. the Kev. J. Joseph Goodall, vicar of 
Bromham and Oakley, to Eliz. dau. of the late W. 
Boon, Esq.——At Exeter, Sir H. Maturin Farring- 
ton, Bart. to Susanna, dau. of the late Robt. Keke- 
wich, esq. of Heavitree.——At Westbury, Wm. 
Fripp, Esq, of Cote House, to Frances, dau. of 
Rear Adm. Barker,——At Richmond, in Surrey, 
the Rev. Lister Venables, Rector of Whitney, in 
Herefordshire, and eldest son of the Ven. Arch, 
Venables, to Mary Auguste, widow of the late F, 
J. Adam, esq. and eldest dau. of Gen. Poltoratsky. 
—8. A. Baxter, esq. 50th reg. to Anna Ma- 
ria, dau. of the late Capt. W. F. Hadden, Ennis- 
killen Dragoons.—At Condover, Salop, the Rev. 
W. Evans, Rector of Shipston-on-Stour, to Cath. 
Walter, only dau. of Tho. Parr, Esq: of Lythwood 
Hali.——9. At Pitminster, the Rev. J. N. Oxen- 
ham, of Upton-on-Severn, to Jane Georgiana, eld- 
est dau. of J. Gould, Esq. of Amberd, Somerset. 
——10. AtSt.George’s, Bloomsbury, John Grant, 
Esq. E.I.C. to Susan Pellew, only dau. of Capt. 
Coghlan, R.N.——11. At Datchworth, Herts, the 
Rev. Fred. Hesse, son of L. Hesse, esq. of Ches- 
field Lodge, to Jane, dau. of John Green, esq. of 
Bragbesrry End.——At Clapham, the Rev.E.Steane, 
of Camberwell, to Mary, eldest dau.of the late Geo. 
Stevenson.— At Cheitenham, W. Jones, esq. of 
Rock House, co. Montg. to Mary Eleanor, dau. of 
W. Kerr, esq.—1!2, At Northampton, W.S. P. 
Hughes, esq. Solicitor, of Worcester, to Caroline 
Euz. third dau. of Cecil Becke, Esq. of Devonsh.- 
street, Queen’s-sq.——13. At Shrewsbury, Wm. 
Crawtord, esq. M.D. to Eliz. widow of the late 
Capt. Hunt, of Bicton House.——14. At Bath, J. 
A. Roebuck, Esq. M.P. of the Inner Temple, to 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr, Faleoner. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp GRENVILLE. 

Jan.12. At his seat, Dropmore, Buck- 
inghamshire, aged 74, the Right Hon. 
William Wyndham Grenville, Baron 
Grenville, of Wotton under Bernewood, 
co. Bucks, a Privy Councillor in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, High Steward of Bristol, an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House, a 
Trustee of the British Museum, a Go- 
vernor of the Charter House, D.C.L. 
and F.S.A.; uncle to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

This distinguished statesman was born 
on the 25th of October, 1759, the third 
son of the Right Hon. George Grenville, 
Prime Minister of England in 1763- 
1765, and of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Wyndham, Bart. by Lady Ca- 
therine Seymour, and sister to Charles 
first Earl of Egremont. 

He received his early education at 
Eton, where he was concerned in the 
grand rebellion under Foster, when all 
the boys left the school, threw their books 
into the Thames, and marched to Salt 
Hill. He was, however, persuaded by 
his father to return for a few weeks; and 
then removed to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where in 1779 he gained the Chancellor’s 
prize for a composition in Latin verse, 
the subject being Vis Electrica. He took 
the degree of B.A.; and then entered 
one of the Inns of Court, with the view 
of qualifying for the bar. His attention, 
however, was quickly diverted to the bu- 
siness of politics. In Feb. 1782 he was 
returned to Parliament on a vacancy for 
Buckingham, and in Sept. following, 
when his brother Earl Temple (the late 
Marquis of Buckingham) was for the 
first time sent to Ireland, as Lord Lieute- 
nant, Mr. W. Grenville accompanied him 
‘as Private Secretary, and he was sworn a 
Privy Counsellor of that kingdom. The 
period of Earl Temple’s vice-reign termi- 
nated in the June of the following year ; 
in December following, Mr. Grenville ac- 
cepted office at home, being appointed to 
succeed Mr. Burke as Paymaster of the 
Army. His active senatorial career now 
commenced, and his industry and acquire- 
ments, added to strong natural talents, 
soon made him of consequence in the 
House of Commons. He was the able 
coadjutor of the youthful minister, his 
cousin-german, who was only a few 
months his senior; firm to his post, and 
in full possession of all his faculties. 
If he wanted the brilliant eloquence of 
his relation, he possessed more minute- 


ness of knowledge and accuracy of de- 
tail. The routine of office was almost 
hereditary in him. He seemed to have 
imbibed all the ideas and habits of his 
father, even though he was a child at the 
death of that persevering statesman. 

At the general election of 1784 he was 
chosen one of the County Members for 
Buckinghamshire, after one of the most 
vigorous contests ever known. He was 
re-elected in 1790, but before the close of 
that year had been removed to the House 
of Lords. 

He had not completed his thirtieth year, 
when he was chosen to preside over 
the House of Commons, being elected 
Speaker Jan. 5, 1789, on the death of 
the Rt Hon. Charles Wolfran Corn- 
wall. 

Before four months, however, had 
elapsed, he was summoned from that sta- 
tion to the still more responsible if not 
more arduous one, of Secretary of State 
of the Home Department. He was 
moved to the House of Lords by a pa- 
tent of peerage dated Nov. 25, 1790, and 
thenceforward became the representative 
and echo of Mr. Pitt in the Upper 
House. In the following May he ex- 
changed the seals of Home Secretary for 
those of the Foreign Department; the 
latter he retained until the resignation of 
Mr. Pitt. in Feb. 1801. In 1791 he 
was appointed Ranger of St. James’s 
and Hyde Parks; which post he ex- 
dunael in 1795 for the lucrative office of 
Auditor of the Exchequer. He filled 
the important situation of Foreign Secre- 
tary, during one of the most arduous and 
gloomy periods of our history, with in- 
dustry, talent, and skill. It was a func- 
tion for which his natural and acquired 
powers were in many respects well suited. 
He was skilled in the detail of the poli- 
tics of Europe; he had studied deeply 
the law of nations; he was acquainted 
with modern languages; he could endure 
fatigue; and had not an avocation or a 

leasure to interrupt his attention. He 
me business as his father did; it was 
not merely the result of his ambition, 
but his amusement; the flowers of ima- 
gination, or the gaieties of society, never 
seduced him astray. There was nothing 
to dissipate his ideas, and he brought his 
mind to bear on the subjects before him 
with its full force. 

One of the most important duties re- 
quired of him was to maintain a stern 
and undaunted bearing towards the French 
Directory. In his correspondence with’ 
M. Chauvelin, who had been Ambas- 
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sador in London previously to the death 
of Louis, and claimed to & still recog- 
nised in that capacity, the letters of Lord 
Grenville were couched in a severity of 
retort rarely equalled in diplomatic dis- 
cussion. The French government dis- 
patched M Maret, to negociate the neu- 
trality of this country; but so deter- 
mined was Lord Grenville not to allow 
the least opening to their influence, that 
he persisted in refusing that emissary 
even to visit him, contrary, as was thought, 
to the opinion of Mr. Pitt. 

Lord Grenville’s talents as an orator 
were more than usually distinguished in 
1795, on occasion of the attack which 
had been made upon the King during his 
passage to open Parliament. He brought 
in a Bill to provide for the safety and 
protection of the royal person, which 
gave rise to a long and stormy debate, 
and afforded ample opportunity to Lord 
Grenville for the most loyal exertion of 
his rhetorical abilities. He had the satis- 
faction of seeing his motion carried by a 
large majority ; and he followed up his 
success by another Bill, to suppress the 
formation or continuance of seditious 
societies, 

Lord Grenville took an active part with 
Mr. Pitt in promoting the Union with Ire- 
land, and shared with him in giving the 
intimations, on which the Roman Catho- 
lics of that country founded their claims 
to emancipation. When it was found 
that Government was unwilling to for- 
ward those views, the Ministry felt them- 
selves obliged to resign their offices. 
When application was shortly after made 
to Mr. Pitt, to join the parties then in 
power, he refused to accede, unless Lord 
Grenville was included in the arrange- 
ment; which proposal being rejected, the 
negociation ended. But no long time 
elapsed, before Mr. Pitt found himself 
obliged to yield to the urgent necessities 
of the state, and he again took his seat 
as first Lord of the Treasury, in May, 
1804, without having stipulated for Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. Lord Grenville, 
with Mr. Windham, refused to join him; 
and from that time, until the death of 
Mr. Pitt in Jan. 1806, Lord Grenville 
took a prominent part in the ranks of 
Opposition. 

On Mr. Pitt’s death, the Administra. 
tion was formed which, though intended 
to combine “all the Talents,” and there- 
fore all the means of good government, 
has since been generally derided by*poli- 
tical writers as anomalous, visionary, and 
impracticable; and sometimes as even 
monstrous and disgraceful. It was, in- 
deed, extraordinary that when Lord 
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Grenville was the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Fox should have become his Secretary of 
State. The perverseness of human na- 
ture, and the interests of trading poli- 
ticians, were directly opposed to so un- 
precedented a sacrifice of political ani- 
mosities. It is probable that a mischie- 
vous world would not have permitted such a 
unio to exist for long, even if the parties 
themselves had been determined to the 
uttermost to abide by it; but the failure 
is, of course, ascribed to the discordant 
elements comprised in the attempted 
union. It was an important obstacle to 
its duration, that the religious principles 
of the Monarch were directly opposed to 
the measure to which Lord Grenville 
considered himself pledged; a party 
equally zealous as the Sovereign in their 
resistance to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, proved too powerful for the 
continuance of the Ministry beyond the 
brief period of 13 months. During that 
time Lord Grenville suffered not a little 
in his popularity, by obtaining an Act of 
Parliament enabling him to hold, toge- 
ther with the Premiership, the profitable, 
but nearly sinecure, office of Auditor of 
the Exchequer, which had been conferred 
upon him in 1795, and which he retained 
until his death. 

His Lordship did not subsequently 
accept any more prominent office. In 
1802, when the resignation of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Canning left Lord 
Liverpool the only Secretary of State, 
performing the business of the three de- 
partments, official letters were addressed 
to Earl Grey and Lord Grenville, pro- 
posing the immediate formation of a 
combined ministry. They were both in 
the country when these communications 
reached them. Earl Grey at once de- 
clined all union with Mr. Percival and 
Lord Liverpool, and did not come to 
town. Lord Grenville, who was in Corn- 
wall, came immediately to town, but the 
next day declined the proposed alliance, 
because he should not be able to view it 
in any other light than as a dereliction of 
principle. 

At the close of the same year, his 
Lordship was chosen Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. His predecessor, 
the Duke of Portland, died on the 30th 
of Oct. 1809. On this vacancy the can- 
didates were Lord Grenville, Lord El- 
don, and the Duke of Beaufort. The 
election commenced at ten o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, Dec. 13th, and con- 
tinued sitting day and night, without any 
adjournment, till ten o’clock on Thurs- 
day night, when the numbers were de- 
clared as follows :— 
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For Lord Grenville .... 
Lord Eldon ....... 
Duke of Beaufort ... 238 


Majority for Lord Grenville 13 

The number of those entitled to vote 
amounted to 1282, of whom 1037 polled. 
His Lordship was presented to the degree 
of D.C.L. by diploma, nine days after his 
election ; and his installation took place 
- hag Theatre, on Tuesday, July 3d, 
810. 

Lord Grenville continued in opposi- 
tion to the Government during the wat ; 
but, on the ‘final defeat of the French 
in 1814, he heartily congratulated the 
country on the prospect of an immediate 
peace, and in the following year sup- 
ported Ministers in their resolution to 
depose Napoleon. From that time he 
ceased to take so prominent a part in par- 
liamentary discussions as he had pre- 
viously done, except during the debates 
on Catholic Emancipation, of which he 
deemed himself to be enlisted as the 
pledged and expected supporter. 

In 1804, Lord Grenville edited the 
Letters which had been written by the 
great Earl of Chatham to his nephew, 
Thomas Pitt (afterwards Lord Camel- 
ford) when at Cambridge. Besides seve- 
ral Speeches, &c. he also published a 
“ New Plan of Finance, as presented to 
Parliament, with the Tables, 1806.” “A 
Letter to the Earl of Fingal, 1810.” He 
also defended his Alma Mater in a pamph- 
let, against the charge brought against 
her of having expelled Locke. He en- 
riched an edition of Homer, privately 
printed, with valuable annotations; and 
translated several pieces from the Greek, 
English, and Italian, into Latin, which 
have been circulated among his friends 
under the title of ‘* Nuge Metrice.’’ 
His Lordship, as well as his brother, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, had col- 
lected a very valuable library. 

Lord Grenville was the contemporary 
of some of the greatest men that ever 
adorned this country; yet his abilities 
were not eclipsed in their presence. As 
a statesman he was remarkable for sound 
practical views. As a speaker he was, 
perhaps, one of the most powerful debat- 
ers that ever appeared in the House of 
Lords. There wasa commanding energy 
in his delivery as well as in his style, 
which never failed to arrest the attention 
and command the admiration even of those 
who differed from him in sentiment. It 
has been said of him, that no orator ever 
produced so strong an impression by his 
mannef in the first ten minutes of his 
speech; but the want of variety was a 
defect which began to be perceived after 
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some time, and which in the course of a 
long address, seldom failed to impress it- 
self rather painfully upon the hearer. He 
always took care to prepare himself on 
every subject on which he spoke, and his 
speeches were, therefore, full of matter. 
He did not possess the fire, the acuteness, 
and the indignant sarcasm of Lord Grey, 
but during a long period he was considered 
only second to his lordship, as an effective 
debater in the House of Lords; and the 
two were associated as the heads of the 
Opposition, with whom negotiations were 
carried on during several emergencies, 
when it became necessary or politic to 
make overtures for a new Ministry. 

The secret of the authorship of “ Ju- 
nius” is known to have been entrusted to 
the shelves of the library of Stowe, and 
it has often been said that there would no 
longer be any reason to conceal it after 
the death of Lord Grenville. To his 
nephew, Lord Nugent, from his taste for 
literary employment, may perhaps be con- 
fided the office of disclosing this much 
agitated secret to the world. We have 
understood that a most curious feature of 
the case is, that the real author has never 
been one of the favourite candidates. 

Lord Grenville married, July 18, 1792, 
the Hon. Anne Pitt, only daughter of Tho- 
mas first Lord Cameliford, and sister and 
sole heiress of the second Lord, who was 
slain in a duel with Mr. Best, in 1804 
Her ladyship survives him, and, as they 
never had any issue, the Barony of Gren- 
ville has become extinct. 

A portrait of Lord Grenville, by Hopp- 
ner, appeared in the Somerset House ex- 
hibition in the year 1800; one by W. 
Owen, R.A. representing him in his 
Chancellor's robes, was published in 1815, 
in Cadell’s “Contemporary Portraits ;” 
and one by J. Jackson, R. A. was pub- 
lished in Fisher’s National Portrait Gal- 
lery, in 1829. 

Viscount KINGSLAND. 

Nov. 15. At Walcot-place, Lambeth, 
the Right Hon. Matthew Barnewall, 
sixth Viscount Barnewall of Kingsland, 
and Baron of Turvey, co. Dublin (1646). 

He was descended in the fourth degree 
from Francis, younger son of Nicholas the 
first Viscount, who was created a Peer 
for his services to King Charles the First. 
On the failure of the elder line of the 
family, by the death of George the fifth 
Viscount, April, 5, 1805, he inherited the 
titles; being the eldest son of Matthew 
Barnewall, Esq. (son of Nicholas, son of 
the Hon. Francis Barnewall) by Anne, 
daughter of Thomas M’Cann, Esq. _ 

His Lordship was three times married ; 
and by his first wife had issue, John now 
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Viscount Kingsland. His second wife 
was Mary Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Bradshaw, of Cork, esq.; and he mar- 
ried thirdly, Jan. 2, 1820, Julia, daughter 
of John Willis, of Walcot-place, Lam- 
beth, esq. 





Ap. Sim Herzert Sawyer, K.C.B. 

Nov. 13, At Bath, in his 70th year, 
universally regretted by his family and 
friends, Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B. 
Admiral of the White. 

This officer was the eldest son of Ad- 
miral Herbert Sawyer, of whom the 
following anecdote has been related :— 
“ Captain Sawyer of the Active frigate, 
and -Captain Pownall of the Favorite 
sloop, paid their addresses at the same 
time to two sisters, and were favourably 
received by them; but their father, a 
merchant of immense property at Lisbon, 
although sensible of their personal merit, 
objected to their want of fortune, and 
desired that they would discontinue their 
courtship until their circumstances were 
much improved; which was shortly the 
case, by the prize money gained by the 
capture of the Hermione, a Spanish re- 
gister ship, in 1762. Soon after, the 
earthquake happened at Lisbon, and de- 
prived the merchant of all his property. 
The generous Captains, immediately on 
hearing it, repaired to that place, where 
yielding to the full and noble gratification 
of love and friendship, they settled an 
annuity on the father, and married his 
daughters.” 

Sir Herbert Sawyer served under his 
father during the war with our Trans- 
Atlantic colonies, at the conclusion of 
which he commanded the Porcupine 
sloop, at Jamaica. His commission as a 
Post-Captain bore date Feb. 3, 1789, 
and in the following year be commanded 
the Pegasus of 28 guns, on the New- 
foundland station. At the commence- 
ment of the contest. with France, in 
1793, he commissioned the Amphion 
frigate; from which he removed about the 
year 1795, into the Nassau of 64 guns, 
and cruized in her on the coast of Ire- 
land, and with the North Sea fleet, until 
the autumn of 1797, when he was ap- 
oo to the Saturn, 74, attached to the 

estern squadron. In the spring of 
1799, he succeeded Sir Henry Trollope 
in the command of the Russell, also a 
third-rate, and continued in that ship till 
the beginning of 1801, when he joined 
the Juste, of 80 guns, and accompanied 
Sir Robert Calder to the West Indies, 
in pursuit of a French squadron that had 
escaped from Brest, but which instead of 
erossing the Atlantic had proceeded up 
the Mediterranean. 

Subsequently to bis return to England, 


Captain Sawyer was appointed to super- 
intend the payments of the ships at Ply- 
mouth, where he remained until advanced 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral, Oct. 2, 
1807. About the month of May, 1810, 
he hoisted his flag as second in command 
at Portsmouth ; and on the 3lst of July, 
1810, was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral. Towards the latter end of 
that year he proceeded in the Africa of 64 
guns, to the Halifax station, where he 
held the chief command for nearly three 
years. 

Towards the latter end of 1813, Vice- 
Admiral Sawyer hoisted his flag as Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Cork; and on the 
2d Jan. 1815, he was nominated a K.C.B. 
He has left a son, a Lieutenant in the 
Navy. 





Vice-ApM. STIRLING. 

Nov. 7 <At his residence, Woburn 
Farm, near Chertsey, aged 73, Charles 
Stirling, esq. the senior Vice-Admiral of 
the White, and F.R.S.; brother to Sir 
Charles Stirling, Bart. F.R.S. 

He was the youngest son of Sir Wal- 
ter Stirling, Knt. Capt. R.N. by Dorothy, 
daughter of Charles Willing, esq. of 
Philadelphia. After passing through the 
intervening ranks of the naval service, he 
was promoted to that of Commander; 
and on the 6th Sept. 1781, being on a 
cruize off Charlestown in the Savage, of 
14 guns and 125 men, fell in with and 
maintained a spirited action with the 
Congress, American privateer, of 20 
guns, and 215 men, Captain Stirling did 
not surrender his ship until his mizen- 
mast was shot away, the main-mast tot- 
tering, several of the guns rendered use- 
less, 8 men killed, himself, a Lieutenant, 3 
Midshipmen, and 12 of the crew wounded. 
The enemy’s loss amounted to 11 men 
slain, and 30 wounded. For his gallantry 
in the above action, our officer was made 
a Post-Captain, by commission, dated 
Jan. 15, 1783, and appointed to the Uni- 
corn, of 20 guns, stationed in the West 
Indies. Some time after the commence- 
ment of the war with republican France, 
he commanded the Venus frigate, and 
subsequently the Jason, of 44 guns and 
281 men, employed in the Channel, 
The latter frigate formed part of the 
expedition to Quiberon, under Sir John 
Borlase Warren, in the summer of 1795. 

On the 29th June, 1798, being in com- 
pany with the Pique and Mermaid fri- 
gates, they gave chase and captured la 
Seine, a large frigate of 42 guns, though 
the Pique was, unfortunately, lost during 
the contest from running a-ground. Cap- 
tain Stirling was again wounded on this 
occasion, 

On the 11th Oct, in the same year, the 
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Jason being in pursuit of a French con- 
voy near Brest, struck upon a rock with 
such force, as to bafile every exertion of 
her officers and men to get her off; she 
in consequence soon filled: the crew got 
on shore, and surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war, excepting 6, whom Cap- 
tain Stirling permitted to take a boat, by 
which means they effected their escape, 
and arrived safe at Plymouth on the 15th. 
During the time Captain Stirling com- 
manded the Jason, he captured the fol- 
lowing French privateers:—La Marie, 
14 guns, 60 men; la Coureur, 24 guns, 
150 men; la Bonne Citoyenne, 12 guns, 
65 men ; and |’ Arrogante, 6 guns, number 
of men not known. 

In the month of Feb. 1799, our officer 
was appointed to the Pompée, of 80 
guns, which ship he commanded in the 
battle off Algesiras, July 6, 1801. ‘his 
action was not of the most fortunate 
stamp; but the failure was attributable 
to causes which no prudence could fore- 
see, and which no valour could control. 

Captain Stirling placed the Pompée 
with great judgment abreast of the inner 
ship of the enemy, bearing the Admiral’s 
flag; and such was the effect of his fire, 
that she was nearly silenced, when a sud- 
den flaw of wind broke the Pompée’s 
sheer, and from that moment she was 
able to bring but a very few of her guns 
to bear. The Pompée returned to Eng- 
land at the latter end of the same year, 
and was paid off at Plymouth in the 
month of Feb. 1802. 

Soon after the renewal of the war, in 
1803, the subject of this memoir was 
appointed Resident Commissioner at 
Jamaica,where he remained until advanced 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral, April 23, 
1804. 

In the summer of 1805, Rear-Admi- 
ral Stirling, with his flag in the Glory of 
98 guns, assumed the command of the 
squadron stationed off Rochefort; from 
whence he was despatched by Admiral 
Cornwallis to reinforce Sir Robert Calder, 
then cruising to intercept the French and 
Spanish squadrons on their return from 
the West Indies. He formed a junction 
with the Vice-Admiral July 15; and on 
the 22d, an engagement took place be- 
tween the hostile fleets, which ended in 
the capture of two Spanish line-of-battle 
ships. The success would probably have 
been greater but for the prevalence of a 
thick fog. Sir Robert Calder was: cen- 
sured by a court-martial for this imperfect 
success. 

In 1806, Rear-Admiral Stirling was 
appointed to the command of a squadron 
in the Rio de la Plata. Andon the 16th 
ot April, 1807, on the motion of Lord 
Mulgrave, the thanks of the House of 


Lords were voted to Rear- Admiral Stir- 
ling, and to the officers, seamen, and 
marines under his command, for their 
services at the capture of Monte Video; 
and the same day, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the motion of Lord Castle- 
reagh, a resolution was passed, acknow- 
ledging and highiy approving the diligence 
and skill manifested by the Rear- Admiral, 
in landing the troops, &c. Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Whitelocke, the military commander 
on this unfortunate expedition, was soon 
after cashiered. 

On leaving South America, Rear- 
Admiral Stirling proceeded to the Cape 
of Good Hope, to the command on which 
station he bad been previously appointed. 
He was advanced to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral, July 3lst, 1810; and on the 
10th of the following month received the 
Freedom of the Goldsmiths’. Company, 
unanimously voted to him for. his im- 
portant public services. Toward the lat- 
ter end of the year 1811, he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in- Chief at Jamaica ; 
but, in consequence of certain represen- 
tations made to the Admiralty, an order 
was sent for his return from that sta- 
tion long before the usual period; and 
in May, 1814, he was tried by a court- 
martial at Portsmouth, on the charge of 
having received 2000 dollars for the con- 
voy of aschooner that was ta sail under 
the protection of the Sappho sloop of 
war. The court agreed,— That the charge 
had been in part proved against Vice- 
Admiral Stirling, and did adjudge him 
to remain on the half-pay list of Vice- 
Admira!s of the Royal Navy, and not to 
be included in any future promotion. 

Admiral Stirling married Charlotte, 
second daughter of Andrew Grote, esq. 
banker in London. 





James Broucuam, Esa. M.P. 

Dec. 22. At Brougham Hall, West- 
moreland, aged 53, James Brougham, esq. 
M.P. for Kendal; brother to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

He was the second son of Henry 
Brougham, esq. by Eleanor, daughter of 
Rev. James Syme, D.D. and niece to Dr. 
Robertson, the historian of Scotland. 

He had sat in Parliament from the 
year 1829, having been elected in that 
year for the borough of Tregony, in 1830 
for Downton, in 183! for Winchelsea, and 
in 1832 for Kendal. He held two offices, 
granted in 1832—namely, Registrar of 
Affidavits, salary 1,700/.; Clerk of Let- 
ters Patent, salary 750/.;—total 2,450¢. 
Duty performed by deputy. 

Mr. James Brougham was highly re- 
spected for his good sense and intelligence, 
and amiable manners, by those who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance ; and, 
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although he seldom spoke in Parliament, 
was far from being inactive as a public 
man. In the various contests for the 
representation of Westmoreland, there was 
no man whose efforts were more vigorous 
and effectual than his; and he was ex- 
ceedingly popular with the yeomanry of 
that county. His remains were interred 
on the 28th Dec. in the family vault 
at Skelton, Cumberland. The funeral 
was strictly private, being attended only 
by the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Broug- 
ham, M.P. for Southwark, his sole sur- 
viving brothers. 





Dr. Woopuousr, DEAN or LICHFIELD. 

Nov. 17. At the Deanery, Lichfield, 
in his 85th year, the Very Rev. John 
Chappel Woodhouse, D.D. Dean of that 
cathedral, Rector of Donnington, Shrop- 
shire, and of Stoke upon ‘Trent, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Dr. Woodhouse was formerly a mem- 
ber of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated M.A. 1773, B. and D.D. 
1807. He was presented to the Rectory 
of Donnington in 1773 by Earl Gower 
(the first Marquis of Stafford). He 
afterwards became Residentiary of Lich- 
field; and in 1807 Archdeacon of Salop. 
He was presented to the Rectory of 
Stoke upon Trent by the Dean and Chap- 
ter in 1814. In 1806 he published “ The 
Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. John, 
a new translation, with Notes ;” in 1808, 
a Sermon preached at the annual meet- 
ing of the Charity Children in St. Paul’s ; 
and in 1814 a Sermon preached at the 
parish church of Walsall. Another vo- 
lume of Annotations on the Apocalypse 
was a still more recent production. 

. In youth, through manhood, and up to 
the limits of an extreme old age, the late 
Dean of Lichfield lived an example of 
cheerfulness, benevolence, and, above all, 
of piety, the radiating source of all his 
good qualities and of their practical de- 
velopment. 

His person was tall, graceful, and dig- 
nified, and his countenance a fit repre- 
sentative of the heavenly mind which 
animated it. His manners were elegant, 
gentle, and unobtrusive: and to all who 
had communication with him, they car- 
ried a conviction that their possessor had 
“ good will towards men.” Yet he could 
be firm when justice required it; and, if 
necessity demanded, could assume a lofti- 
ness which commanded respect. In the 
relations of domestic life, all his publ - 
virtues met in concentration. 

To his friends at large (whom he se- 
lected cautiously by reason rather than by 
impulse, and to whom he was attached 
by the bonds of religion rather than by 
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those of mere human feeling) he was 
always their best friend—whether in ad- 
vancing their worldly or their religious 
interests, or in assisting them out of their 
earthly or moral difficulties. Asa Theo- 
logian he was most learned and most dis- 
creet,and no badauthority pronounced that 
his work on the Apocalypse is the most 
original, and the most érwe, that any com- 
mentator on that mysterious book bag yet 
produced. The errors of the splendid 
Michaelis were gently but perfectly re- 
moved; and his translator, Dr. Marsh, 
acknowledged with the candour ever at- 
tending Christian learning, that it was so. 

Dean Woodhouse presented to the 
cathedral of Lichfield the painted glass of 
the north transept window, representing 
nine of the most remarkable benefactors 
to the Church. 

His death took place after an illness 
of only eight days. He was on horse- 
back a fortnight before, ahen, it is 
supposed, he took cold, by which, added to 
his extreme old age, his frame became 
exhausted. His funeral took place Nov. 
23; and, in conformity with his wish, 
was as plain as was consistent with the 
dignity and rank he held in the Church. 
The ceremony was attended by the Bi- 
shop of the Diocese, the Ven. Archdea- 
cons Hodson and Hamilton, by the latter 
of whom the service was read; the Rev. 
Chancellor Law, the Rev. Canons. New- 
ling and Madan, and by all the other 
officials of the Cathedral. Among the 
Parochial Clergy who attended were, the 
Rev. T. Levett, Rev. T. G. Parr, Rev. 
Dr. Harwood, Rey. H. G. Lonsdale, and 
others. H. D. Acland, esq. son-in- 
law to the lamented Dean, was Chief 
Mourner, and was supported by two 
grandsons of the deceased. The bells 
of all the churches in the city were tolled, 
and the shops all closed. 

Dr. Woodhouse had one son, Chappel 
Woodhouse, esq, who died Feb. 8, 1815, 
in the 35th year of his age, having married 
in 1812 Amelia, youngest daughter of 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. by whom he 
left two children. 

Rev. Joun Ineuts, D. D. 

Jan. 2. At Edinburgh, aged 71, the 
Rev. John Inglis, D. D. Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, and of the order of the 
Thistle, and one of the Ministers of the 
Greyfriars’ church. 

Dr. Inglis was a native of Perthshire. 
In 1796 he was translated from the parish 
of Tibbermuir to the Old Greyfriars’ 
ehurch in Edinburgh, where he became 
the colleague of Dr. Erskine and the sue- 
cessor of the celebrated Principal Ro- 
bertson. For nearly thirty years he was 
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the leader of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh; and though he differed in church 
politics from what is called the popular 
party, he lived with all on terms of the 
most affectionate kindness and cordiality. 
As a preacher he was strictly Calvinistic ; 
his discourses were occasionally too intel- 
lectual for an ordinary congregation. 

In 1804 he was chosen Moderator of 
the General Assembly, the highest ho- 
nour which the Presbyterian Church has 
to bestow. In 18 .. he was appointed 
one of the Deans of the Chapel Royal. 

His work on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and his Treatise in defence of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, recently 
published, are exquisite specimens of can- 
did reasoning and unanswerable argument. 

His remains were interred in the New 
Calton Burying ground on the 10th Jan. 
There were twenty mourning coaches, 
and about the same number of private 
coaches. The students of divinity and 
preachers of the gospel assembled in the 
college area about one o’clock, and joined 
the procession as it passed. 





Rev. Dr. BucHanan. 

Dec. 31. At Woodmansterne, Surrey, 
aged 84, the Rev. Gilbert Buchanan, 
LL.D. Rector of that parish, and Vicar of 
Northfleet in Kent. 

He was the son of an eminent Ameri- 
can merchant, and early destined to the 
same walk in life. The ruinous effect of 
the American war diverted him from the 
pursuit of commerce, and inclined him to 
the church. Through the patronage of 
Mr. Pitt he was presented in 1784 to the 
rectory of Woodmansterne, in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor, and in 1796 to the 
vicarage of Northfleet, in the patronage of 
the King. He graduated at Cambridge 
as a member of Queen’s college, LL.B. 
1789, LL.D. 1806. The affection with 
which he was regarded by his former 
associates, induced him to accept of the 
Chaplaincy of the London Light Horse 
volunteers, of which corps he had been 
an efficient member at the time of the 
riots of 1780, and with which he made a 
point of passing muster whenever it was 
reviewed. 

The ministry to which he was called, 
was not, however, by any means an object 
of divided attachment. Beyond the circle 
of his pastoral charge, that attachment 
appeared in the laborious collation of the 
printed copies of the Common Prayer 
with the Sealed Book in the Tower, from 
which authorized standard, it is remark- 
able that not a single edition of the Li- 
turgy was ever printed, until he under- 
took to superintend one for his friend the 
late Mr. Strahan, ‘The earliest signature 
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of “ Clericus Surriensis” to several papers 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, on points 
of professional interest, is also understood 
to have been Dr. Buchanan’s. 

He was for many years a magistrate for 
the County of Surrey, and acted as chair- 
man of the Bench at Croydon. ‘To those 
who delighted in decrying clerical justice, 
the Doctor supplied ample occasion; for 
he was certainly apt to get into hot water ; 
but they who had the candour, and would 
trouble themselves to examine further, 
invariably found that the principle was 
generous, if the proceeding was not always 
well weighed. He would willingly have 
righted every man, and have suffered none, 
how humble soever, to be overborne ; and 
the world is apt to class all such as Quix. 
ot, to say nothing of the individuals who 
may be thwarted in their design to wrong 
and to overbear, and to whom such inter- 
position is a sufficient cause for malignity 
and slander. All such occasions of irri- 
tation Dr. Buchanan had however long 
outlived. Unhappily, however, he was des- 
tined also to outlive many of his children, 
who sunk to their graves within the last 
few years. He married a Miss Read, by 
whom his only surviving issue is one son 
John, and one daughter, the lady of John 
Taylor Coleridge, Esq. His eldest son, 
was an officer of Engineers, and by a 
daughter of Gen. Smith, left a numerous 
family; his second son was in the Navy. 
His deceased daughter was married to Mr. 
Wollaston, merchant, of London. 

Tuomas Mitts, Ese. 

Jan. 5. At Great Saxham Hall, Suf- 
folk, in his 85th year, Thomas Mills, esq. 
a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for the 
County. 

Few men answered more correctly to 
the definition of an English country gen- 
tleman. Constantly residing upon his es- 
tate at Saxham, his attention was devoted 
to its improvement, and the welfare and 
comfort of his numerous dependants. In 
1798 he rebuilt the church, of which he 
was the patron, at his own expense, in 
the windows of which are the family arms, 
&c. together with some good specimens 
of antient painted glass, brought from 
Switzerland in 1816. He served the 
office of High Sheriff for the county in 
the year 1807. 

On the night of his decease he retired 
to bed in apparently good health, and in 
the morning it was found that his was the 
sleep of death; dying as he had lived, be- 
loved and respected by all who knew him. 

He married Susanna, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of Christopher Harris, esq. 
of Belle Vue, Devon, by whom he had 
seven children. 1, William, married Clara 
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Jane, daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Huntley, of Boxwell Court, Gloucester- 
shire. 2. Susanna, married to John Wil- 
liam Hicks, esq. 3. Christopher John, 
married first Harriet, daughter of John 
Butts, esq. of Kensington; secondly, 
Jemima, daughter and coheiress of James 
Hatch, esq. of Clayberry Hall, Essex. 
4. Elizabeth, died unmarried. 5. Mary- 
Anne, married to Edward Harman, esq. 
of Clay Hill, Enfield, 6. Thomas, in 
holy orders, Rector of Great Saxham and 
Stutton, Suffolk, and Chaplainin Ordinary 
to His Majesty; he has married Ann, 
daughter of Nathaniel Barnardiston, esq. 
of the Ryes Lodge; and 7. Julia, married 
to the Rey. Arthur J. Carrighan, Rector 
of Barrow, Suffolk. 





Grorce Wituiams, M.D. 

It was wont to be the peculiar praise 
of the English physician that he combined 
in his person, not only the qualifications 
necessary for the successful practice of 
physic, but those which give dignity to 
his professional, and respectability to his 
private character; he was distinguished 
by large attainments as a scholar, by sound 
religious principles as a Christian, by prac- 
tical worth and virtue as a good member 
of society, and by polished manners as a 
well-bred gentleman. Instances are no 
doubt to be found in the annals of ancient 
as well as modern practice, in which 
some of these characteristics are wanting ; 
but then the deficiencies are always felt 
and perceived, censured and regretted, not 
simply by reason of the deformity thereby 
brought upon the character and conduct 
of the individual, but because they are 
departures from an established usage, vio- 
lations of a general rule, and disappoint. 
ments of a well-grounded expectation. 

Without referring to the pages of Me- 
dical Biography, or appealing to the lives 
of the Fellows of the College from Lin- 
acre and Caius to Freind, Heberden, and 
Halford, enough will be found for the il- 
lustration of these remarks in the virtues, 
talents, and attainments of George Wil- 
liams, M.D. deceased, late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, in the University 
of Oxford, Regius Professor of Botany, 
Keeper of the Radcliffe Library, and one 
of the Delegates of the University Press, 
who died at his residence in the High 
Street, Oxford, on the 17th of January. 

The ancient qualifications of an Eng- 
lish Academic Physician cannot be better 
exemplified than by a reference to the 
classical scholarship, and extensive and 
exact erudition, which were combined 
with his professional knowledge, to his 
Christian principles and practical good- 
ness, his moral habits and gentlemanly 
manners. 
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Dr. George Williams was the son of 
an able and excellent clergyman, bene- 
ficed in Hampshire, the author of a very 
valuable little work, entitled ‘* Education 
of Children and young Students in all its 
branches, with a short Catalogue of the 
best books in Polite Learning, and the 
Sciences, and an Appendix concerning 
the usefulness of Natural Philosophy to 
Divinity, taken out of the celebrated 
writers on that subject.” It is a work 
which shows great soundness of judgment, 
most extensive information, much dili- 
gence in the selection, and an equal skil- 
fulness in the distribution of its materials. 

When the son of this literary and philo- 
sophical divine was admitted upon the 
foundation at Winchester, his repetitions 
of the verses of the Iliad excited no 
small surprise, till it was discovered that 
his natural abilities had been diligently 
cultivated, and bis powers of memory ex- 
ercised and strengthened by his father’s 
assiduity. From Winchester, at a very 
early age, and after the usual severities of 
examination, he was elected to a Hamp- 
shire scholarship at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. Having passed through Arts, 
according to the academic phrase, that is, 
having finished his studies in general lite- 
rature and science, he confined his atten- 
tion to the study of physic, and entered 
his name as physician’s pupil at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. In 1788 he was 
admitted to the degrees of M.B. and 
M.D.; he then became a Fellow of the 
Coliege of Physicians, but continued to 
discharge various important duties within 
the walls of Corpus Christi College, as a 
Resident Fellow, practising at the same 
time as a physician in the University and 
City of Oxford. In 1789 he was elected 
one of the physicians of the Radcliffe In- 
firmary. In 1796, on the death of Dr. 
Sibthorpe, he was elected by the Fellows 
of the College of Physicians, according 
to the terms and conditions of Dr. She- 
rard’s benefaction, Sherardian Professor 
of Botany, to which appointment is an- 
nexed the Regius Professorship in that 
science—for this office he was well pre- 
pared by the previous attention which he 
had given to this branch of natural sci- 
ence, and on which he lectured with the 
greatest exactness of demonstration, a 
singular facility and perspicuity of lan- 
guage, and an earnest desire to promote 
the study of botany in the University. 
But he tound it difficult to remove the 
impediments thrown in the way of this 
and all other studies in physiology, by 
reason of the necessity imposed upon the 
academic youth to prepare themselves for 
biblical, classical, and mathematical ex- 
aiminations, and more particularly by the 
prevailing practice of quitting the Uni- 
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versity immediately after the taking of the 
first degree in Arts. To mark the in- 
terest which he took in the promotion of 
his favourite science, and his wish to im- 

rove the state and condition of the 
alidings in the Botanical Garden, he 
gave a verbal instruction (which has been 
duly executed) to pay after his decease 
5001. to the University for these pur- 
poses. 

In 1811, upon the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Hornsby, Dr. Williams was elected 
Keeper of the Radcliffe Library by the 
ten distinguished individuals* towhom Dr. 
Radcliffe has by will assigned the right 
and power of election. This appoint- 
ment may, with propriety, be represented 
as a new erain the history of that Library, 
not merely because he was the first phy- 
sician who had held the office of librarian, 
nor because he was the first who had any 
active and urgent duties to perform in the 
library, but specially by reason of the im- 
portant change which then took place in 
the course pursued in the purchase and 
collection of books, and the general 
character of this repository. Before Dr. 
Williams’s appointment, no particular rule 
or principle appears to have been observed 
in furnishing its empty cases with literary 
stores. ‘No particular branch or branches 
of science or literature seem to have fixed 
the attention, and determined the choice, 
either of the trustees or the librarian. 
The shelves, as far as they had been filled, 
exhibited a marvellous intermixture and 
discrepancy between the sorts and kinds 
of books admitted. Gibbs’s volumes on 
Architecture, Kennicott’s collections for 
his Hebrew Bible, Viner’s Law Books, 
Freind’s Medical and Classical Library 
of 2,300 volumes, the Oriental manu- 
scripts of Sale and Frazer, found them- 
selves arrayed in contiguous cases, and 
seemed surprised at their juxtaposition. 
But no sooner had the able and enlight- 
ened Viscount Sidmouth, with his judi- 
cious co-trustees, resolved to distinguish 
this library from that great treasure-house 
of all sorts of human knowledge (the 
Bodleian), by dedicating their splendid 
temple exclusively to the study of nature, 
and to Physiological and Medical science, 
than the former system, if indeed it could 
be called a system, was superseded, and 
for it was substituted the noble design of 
making the Radcliffe Library such a repo- 
sitory of books in Natural History and 





* The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the 
University, the Bishops of London and 
Winchester, the two principal Secretaries 
of State, the two Chief Justices, and 
the Master of the Rolls. 
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Medicine, as should be an honour to the 
age and country, on account of the splendid 
and precious, as well as useful and well 
selected articles of its scientific furniture. 
In carrying into effect these great national 
as well as academic purposes, the Trus- 
tees found in Dr. Williams’s extensive 
reading, retentive memory, and in his habit 
of noting down references and observa- 
tions upon what he read (for it may be 
said of him as of Haller, “ nunguam sine 
calamo librum pervolvebat”), they found in 
his exact judgment, comprehensive views, 
and philosophic mind, the very talents 
and accomplishments which were neces- 
sary to ensure the successful execution of 
their design. As far as it has been car- 
ried into effect, it has been ably executed. 
Theshelves, which present tothe student's 
eye all the best productions of the French, 
German, and Italian, as well as British 
press, on general or special physics, bear 
witness to the assiduity, as well as ability 
with which the work has been conducted, 
particularly when it is perceived that the 
volumes are all philosophically distributed 
(as far as possible) under general and par- 
ticular heads, or subjects. And when the 
Index Catalogue shall appear, which the 
late librarian had prepared, and which, 
after he had had a proof of the first sheets, 
he was prevented by illness from carrying 
through the press, it will be seen how 
we he has fulfilled, as well as sci- 
entifically realized, the wishes of the Rad- 
cliffe Trustees. 

But that which made Dr. Williams's 
various and extensive erudition valuable 
and useful, was the promptitude with 
which he made it available, either for the 
furtherance of his own researches, or for 
the assistance of his friends. None ever 
consulted him upon a point of science or 
literature, or even theology, without find- 
ing him at home upon the subject, and 
prepared with some observation or sug- 
gestion, reference or recommendation 
serviceable to the inquirer. This readi- 
ness and liberality of communication 
extended to matters of business as well 
as learning—and there was this peculiar 
grace in the readiness of his information, 
that it was perfectly free from all selfish 
considerations; he sought not his own 
honour, nor the world’s applause, nor 
even the thanks and acknowledgments of 
his friends. Not that he lightly regarded 
the interchanges of friendship or cour- 
tesy, for no one more highly valued such 
demonstrations of good will: but they 
never formed any part of his motives, 
they never affected the integrity of his 
purpose—which was to do good, and to 
promote it, and to dedicate himself to 
whatever was likely to promote the doing 
of it,and by whateveragency. His prin- 
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ciples of action- in such matters were 
unlike those of the present day, which 
seem very much to be occupied upon the 
strenuous advancement of personal in- 
terest, and the extension of a lucrative 
and money-making reputation; his phi- 
losophy was drawn from a purer source— 
it was one which recognised the principle 
of self-denial, and rejected the whole ma- 
chinations by which dexterous men con- 
trive to force a passage to wealth and 
fame. His virtues, however, and his 
talents, without having recourse to these 
tactics of an ambitious diligence, were 
attested by all who were included within 
the sphere of his academic relations andthe 
extensive range of his literary and scien- 
tificintercourse. His professional abilities 
were acknowledged by those who were 
best able to appreciate them, the general 
a who had occasion to call for 
is advice and assistance; and the best 
evidence of the respect and regard which 
was entertained by the College, for his re- 
ligious, moral, and intellectual worth, has 
been shown by the resolution of that dis- 
tinguished Society to erect a monument 
to his memory. hat one of the Her- 
veian orators said of a Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, may be with equal 
truth applied to Dr. George Williams— 
“ Vellem ego vobis consocium depingere 
qualem fere omnes experti novimus, doctum, 
urbanum, literis deditum humanioribus, rei 
sive medica, sive domestice, sive publica, 
Sfeliciter comiter utiliter inservientem.” 





Epwarp UpuaM, Esa. F.S.A. 


Jan. 24. At Bath, Edward Upham, 
Esq. F.S.A. late of Dawlish, and for- 
merly of Exeter. 

Mr. Upham began life as a bookseller 
at Exeter, and was for many years one 
of the most eminent in that city, as 
his brother, Mr. John Upham, was at 
Bath. He became a member of the cor- 

oration, and attained the highest civic 

onours in the year 1809. It has been 
related of him, that, when officiating in 
his mayoralty, on the bench, with the 
learned Judges of the Circuit, he dis- 
played in conversation so much erudition, 
as to excite their astonishment, which 
was not abated on finding that he was a 
bookseller. Having acquired what he 
esteemed a sufficient competence, he re- 
tired some years ago from business, and 
devoted the remainder of his life to his 
favourite literary pursuits. 

In 1824 he published anonymously, 
Rameses, an Egyptian tale, in three yo- 
lumes; a work exhibiting .considerable 
research, but more remarkable for the 
curiosity and value of the notes than for 
the ease or interest of the story. His 
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Karmath, an Arabian tale, brought out 
in one volume in 1827, is written in a 
more agreeable manner. 

Between the publications of these two 
productions of his more leisure hours, he 
had engaged in the very laborious task of 
completing the Index to the Rolls of 
Parliament, which had been left unfi- 
nished by the late Rev. John Pridden, 
F.S.A. after that gentleman had been 
employed upon it for thirty years (see the 
Gent. Mag. vol. xcv. i. 469). Mr. Up- 
ham undertook the task on Mr. Pridden’s 
death in 1825, and completed it in 1832. 

But during the same period Mr. Up- 
ham was engaged on another recondite, if 
not more laborious work. This was a 
History of Buddhism, published in 1829, 
containing many curious illustrations of 
that faith, from original drawings pro- 
cured in Ceylon by Sir Alexander John- 
ston; and during the last year he edited 
translations of the three principal Budd- 
hist histories of Ceylon, which threw 
much light upon the character and prin- 
ciples of the native sovereigns of that 
fair and beautiful territory, on their sys- 
tems of law and government, and on the 
condition of the people subjected to their 
authority. 

Mr. Upham was also the author of a 
concise History of the Ottoman Empire, 
in Constable’s Miscellany; of some pa- 
pers in the Asiatic Journal and other 
periodicals, including the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; of his recent communications 
to which may be particularly mentioned : 
some remarks on the character of Ma- 
homet, in reply to the work of the late 
Godfrey Higgins, esq. in Jan. 1830, 
and a curious article on the north-western 
districts of China, accompanying anative 
map of the seat of war, in Oct. 1832. 

It is a matter of deep regret to all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
that his literary exertions should have 
been trammelled and weakened by severe 
mental and corporeal sufferings for many 
years. Calm and placid in his demea- 
nour, cheerful in the company of those he 
esteemed, and possessed of high moral 
rectitude, a genuine philanthropy, anda 
truly Christian piety, he was respected 
while living, and will now be much re- 
gretted. 





Mr. G. W. Topp. 

Jan, 23. At York, Mr. George W. 
Todd, of that city, bookseller. 

He was the younger son of the late Mr. 
John Todd, who was for upwards of fifty 
years an eminent bookseller in Stonegate, 
York, and during that period became the 
purchaser of various libraries, and pub- 
lished several sale catalogues, containing 
anumerous collection of old, curious, and 
scarce books. The son, from the ex- 
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tensive collections which were from time 
to time purchased by his father, ac- 
quired not only a knowledge of the gene- 
ral value of books, but a taste for anti- 
quarian literature. Before his father’s 
death, Mr. George W. Todd and his elder 
brother were introduced into the business, 
so long and respectably conducted, and 
it was carried on by them after their fa- 
ther died, in such a manner and on such 
a scale, as to cause the shop to be con- 
sidered equal to any out of the metro- 
polis. 

Several years ago, Mr. Geo. W. Todd 
compiled and published a “ Description 
of York, containing some account of its 
Antiquities, public Buildings, and parti- 
cularly the Cathedral.” This little work 
has proved a very useful guide to stran- 
gers visiting York, and has passed through 
several editions, the last of which appear- 
ed in 1830. He was also the author of 
«“ Castellum Huttonicum—Some account 
of Sheriff Hutton, founded in the reign 
of King Stephen, with brief notices of 
the Church of Saint Helen, the ancient 
Forest of Galtres, the Poet Gower, of 
Stittenham, &c, &c.” which was published 
in 1824, 

Mr. Geo. W. Todd was, from the ori- 
gin of the York Philosophical Society, 
one of its active supporters, a contributor 
to its library and museum, both in books 
and other articles, and felt a peculiar in- 
terest in matters connected with the in- 
stitution. He had a taste for the Fine 
Arts, and was anxious for their encourage- 
ment; and it had long been the wish of 
him and two or three friends, to have had 
a gallery established at York for the ex- 
hibition and sale of pictures by British 
artists.) He had been for some years 
forming a collection of engraved views 
and portraits, illustrative of York and 
Yorkshire, which formed a source of 
amusement to him, and it is understood 
that the collection is both extensive and 
valuable. He was of retired habits, and 
did not enter very much into society; but 
by all who knew him he was greatly es- 
teemed and respected. His health had 
been for some time gradually declining, 
and indeed he never seemed perfectly well 
after his laborious and fatiguing exertions 
towards extinguishing the destructive fire 
which took place in February 1829, in 
York Minster, that noble and magnifi- 
cent temple, for which he always felt the 
greatest veneration. 

Mr. Hucu Ronacps. 

Nov. 18. In his 74th year, Mr. Hugh 
Ronalds, of Brentford, Nurseryman. 

He was born at that place, March 4th, 
1759, and was married to Elizabeth Clarke, 
Sept. 9th, 1784. He spent his long 

Gent. Mac. Vor. I. 
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and useful life in a strict adherence to 
certain maxims and rules, which he seems 
to have imbibed from his father, who was 
a nurseryman, and carried on business at 
the same place. At the early age of four- 
teen, he was intrusted with considerable 
management of his father’s business, for 
which he acquired a strong attachment, 
and in which happy employment he spent 
his whole life. During his early botanical 
studies, he formed an extensive Herbari- 
um, collected chiefly from the botanic 
garden and arboretum at Kew, with the 
assistance of the late and the present Mr. 
Aiton. This Herbarium is not now in 
existence, but some of the specimens 
have been rescued from decay, and pre- 
served in a Hortus Siccus in the posses- 
sion of his family. Mr. Ronalds wrote 
an excellent treatise on the different vari- 
eties of Brocoli, in the Transactions of 
the Horticultural Society, of which he 
was one of the earliest members. He 
was also the author of a splendid work 
on Apples. It appears that more than 
fifty years ago, many of the subjects il- 
lustrated in this work were under his own 
care and cultivation, and that since that 
period he had uninterruptedly pursued the 
study, and added to his collection of the 
most choice and valuable fruits. This 
work is embellished with numerous draw- 
ings by his daughter Elizabeth, in a style 
of taste and beauty which has been equal- 
led by few, even of the most eminent fruit 
and flower painters of the day. It is 
dedicated to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and it is stated in the preface that 
the author had, for more than half a cen- 
tury, been in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the patronage of his Grace and 
his noble predecessors. In alluding, in 
this work, to Mr. Knight’s theory respect- 
ing the decay of species of fruits, the au- 
thor observes, “ that species as well as 
individuals of fruits, have their periods of 
infancy, maturity, and old age; but the 
period at which they tend again to extinc- 
tion, is very difficult to determine.” One 
hundred copies of this work were sold, 
many of which were purchased by the 
first nobility. 

Up to the last week of his life, Mr. 
Ronalds was engaged, with the assist- 
ance of his sons, in planting the grounds 
of the New General Cemetery, at Kensal 
Green; he took a lively interest in this 
undertaking, and was honoured with the 
confidence of the Directors of the Com- 
pany, in selecting and furnishing from his 
nurseries at Brentford more than four- 
teen thousand trees and shrubs, to orna- 
ment and grace this last abode of mortality. 

Mr. Ronalds was characterised by a 
genuine and natural politeness of mind. 
He was a dissenter, - all his life a con- 
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stant member and supporter of the con- 
gregation at Brentford Butts. He lived 
in intimate friendship with its successive 
ministers, Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Gelli- 
brand, Mr. Heineken and Mr. Geary. 
In his religion he was unostentatious but 
constant; a true soldier of Christ, he 
stood fast, he fought a good fight, and 
finished his course with faith. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov. 3. The Rev. Mr. Niven, Chap- 
lain on the half-pay of 78th foot. 

Nov. 13. Aged 80, the Rev. John 
Prince, M.A. Vicar of Enford, Wiltshire, 
and for forty years Chaplain to the Mag- 
dalen Charity, Lambeth. He was edu- 
cated at Christ's Hospital ; and presented 
to Enford in 1793, by the Governors of 
that institution. He published, in 1809, 
« Church Unity, a Sermon preached at 
East Lavington, at the Visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Sarum.” 

Nov. 30. At the house of his friend 
the Rev. C. S. Hassell, Fox Earth, aged 
28, the Rev. J. H. Cotterill, M.A. Minis- 
ter ot Cotton and Oakover, Staffordshire. 
He was the second son of the late C. 
Cotterill, esq. of Cannock, and nephew 
to the late Rev. Thomas Cotterill, of 
Sheffield, who died Jan. 5, 1824. 

Dec. 5. At Sheoter’s Hill, in his 60th 
year, the Rev. Robert Dallin. 

Dec. 12. At Sharowe Lodge, York- 
shire, aged 70, the Rev. Septimus Hodson. 
He was of Caius coll Camb. M.B. 1784, 

Dec. 20. Aged 87, the Rev. Heneage 
Elsley, Vicar ot Burneston, Yorkshire. 
He was of Peterhouse, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1768, as 9th Wrang- 
ler; M.A. 1780. He was the author of 
some Annotations on the Gospel. 

Dec. 20. In his 25th year, the Rev. 
H.W. B. Williams, B.A. of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford; eldest son of the Rev. R. 
Williams, M.A. Minister of St. Mary’s, 
Barnsley. 

Dec. 23. Aged 86, the Rev. J. N. 
M‘Evoy, Vicar of Kineton, and Butler’s 
Marston, Warwickshire. He was pre- 
sented to the former church in 1815, by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke; and to the 
latter by the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church, Oxford. ; 

Dec. 30. The Rev. William M’ Coll, 
Minister of Muiravonside, co. Stirling, 
in the patronage of the Crown. 

Lately. The Rev. John Sibbald, Minis- 
ter of Kirkmabreck, co. Kirdeudbright. 

Jan. 6. At Weymouth,the Rev. Wil- 
liam Roles, Rector of Upton Lovel, and 
Sharncot, Wilts. He was of Oriel coll. 
Oxford, M A. 1812; was presented in 
1817, by Lord Chancellor Eldon, to the 
vicarage of Raunds, in Northamptonshire; 
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by the same patron to Sharncot, in 1815, 
and to Upton Lovell in 1820. 

Jan. 6. At Bath, aged 87, the Rev. 
Martin Stafford Smith, Rector of Flad- 
bury, Worcestershire. He was of Cor- 
pus Christi coll. Oxford, M.A. 1772, 
B.D. 1781, and was collated to Fladbury 
in 1792, by Bishop Hurd. 

Jan. 12. At Blackawton, Devonshire, 
aged 77, the Rev. Stephen Lewis Adams, 
Vicar of that parish and Morley. He 
was of Pembroke coll. Oxford, M.A. 
1784; wasinstituted to Morley, in 1795, 
and to Blackawton in 1803. 

Jan. 18. At Wigginton, Yorkshire, 
aged 16, the Rev. William Dealtry, B.D. 
Rector of that parish, Skirpenbeck, and 
Hatcliffe,and senior Prebendary of South- 
well. To the two former livings he was 
presented in 1774 by Lord Chancellor 
Apsley; he became a Prebendary of 
Southwell in 1785, and was presented by 
that collegiate church to Hateliffe in the 
year 1786. 

Jan. 18. At Huntly, in his 80th year, 
and the 42d of his ministry, the Rev. 
Dr. George Minty, Minister of Kinneth- 
mont, co. Akerdeen. 

Jan. 19. In his 84th year, and the 53d 
of his ministry, the Rev. Gavin Wallace, 
Minister of Newthorn, co. Berwick, in 
the gift of the Crown. 

Jan. 24, At his father’s house, View- 
field, Mauchline, the Rev. William Wod- 
row, Minister of Dreghorn, co. Ayr, in 
the presentation of Lady Mary Mont. 
gomerie, and late of London Wall chapel. 

Jan. 25. On his way to Bath, aged 37, 
the Rev. C. H. Vavasour, B.A. 

Jan. 27. Aged 58, the Rev. John Wood, 
Vicar of Milbourne St. Andrew, Dorset- 
shire. He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1803, and was insti- 
tuted to his living in 1800. 

Jan. 28. In his 50th year, the Rev. 
Peter Walond Moore, Rector of Thake- 
ham, Sussex, and F.S.A. He was pre- 
sented to Thakeham in 1813, by the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

Jan. 29. At the Vicarage, Mere, aged 
27, the Rev. Reyner Cosens, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Williams Cosens, Vicar of 
Bruton, who died in 1831. 

Jan. 31. At Glasgow, in his 43d year, 
and the 2Ist of his ministry, the Rev. 
Alexander Turnbull, Minister of the Asso- 
ciate Congregation, Campbell-street.— 
His funeral was attended by many of the 
clergy of the city, and by upwards of 500 
of his own congregation. 

Feb. 3. At Whixley, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. George Berkeley, B.A. He was 
brother to the late Dr. Berkeley, an emi- 
nent physician at Beverley. ‘The family 
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claim consanguinity to that of the Earls. 
He was formerly a member of Christ’s 
college, Cambridg i 

Feb. 3. Aged 68, the Rev. Thomas 
Fraser, senior Minister of Inverness, 
where he had been 32 years a clergyman. 

Feb.6. At Lauriston, Edinburgh, the 
Rev. Mr. Aikman, Minister of the In- 
dependent Congregation, North College- 
street. His funeral was attended by up- 
wards of 150 individuals, including several 
of the clergy of the church of Scotland. 

Feb. 11. At Mill-hill, Billericay, aged 
66, the Rev. Charles Richard Landon, 
Rector of Vange, Essex. He was ori- 
ginally a Member of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B. A. in 
1786, M.A. 1789; and having been 
elected a Fellow of Sidney college, B.D. 
1796; and was instituted to the rectory 
of Vange in 1809. 

Feb. 14. Aged 75, the Rev. Thomas 
Freeman, Rector of Bruntingthorpe, 
Leicestershire. He was of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1778, M.A. 1781, 
and was instituted to Bruntingthorpe in 
1795. 





DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp irs VIcINITY. 

Dec. 23. In Doughty-st., in her 70th 
year, Sarah, wife of Benj. Brooks, esq., 
of Linc.-Inn. 

At the Master’s-house, Temple, aged 
53, S. T. Rowlatt, esq. 

Jan. 12. At the house of his sisters, in 
Leman-st. aged 72, Aaron Cardozo, esq. 
late of Gibraltar, Knut. of the Legion of 
Honour, &c., a benevolent, active, and 
zealous individual, whose purse was open 
to the poor and needy of every clime and 
religion, during his residence there. 

Jan. 13. Aged 80, G. Mordaunt, esq. 
formerly of the East India-house. 

Jan. 22. Aged 76, Amias Bampfylde, 
esq. uncle to Lord Poltimore, son of Sir 
Richard Warwick Bampfylde, the 4th 
Bart. by Jane, dau. and heiress of Col. 
John Codrington, of Wraxhall, co. Som. 

Jan. 25. At Hampstead-heath, Lydia- 
Margaret, youngest dau. of M. D. Hill, 
esq. M.P. 

Jan. 26. In Gloucester-pl. Elizabeth- 
Mary, widow of J. Tritton, esq. 

Jan.27. In Dover-st. William Mellish, 
esq. This respected gentleman, it is sup- 
posed, has left property nearly amounting 
to three millions sterling, acquired chiefly 
by contracts for provisioning the navy dur- 
ing the war; and also in extensive busi- 
ness as a shipowner. His attempted as- 
sassination eighteen months ago, by one 
of his Captains, is in public recollection. 

He had taken, shortly before his demise, 


the late residence of Mr. Long Wellesley, 
in Dover-st. His fortune devolves on his 
two daughters, the eldest.of whom, Eliza- 
beth, was married, July 8, 1830, to Lord 
Edward Thynne, the fifth son of the 
Marquis of Bath, and brother to the 
Duchess of Buccleuch ; and the younger, 

- .« «has, since her father’s death, 
(Feb. 22) been married to the Earl of 
Glengall. Mr. Mellish has left a widow. 
His remains were interred at Wapping, 
where lie those of his father, mother, and 
his brother the late Peter Mellish, esq. 

Jan. 28. Aged 82, Henry Malpas, 
esq. of Knightsbridge. 

Jan. 30. At the house of her nephew 
J. Constable, esq. Battersea, aged 48, 


*Mary, widow of Capt. Blucke, of 


Putney. 

At Hammersmith, aged 55, T. Dudley, 
esq. 

At his son’s in Basinghuall-st. aged 66, 
Mr. William Blackall, formerly a packer, 
in partnership with his father; of the same 
family as Dr. Offspring Blackall, formerly 
Bp. of Exeter. 

Lately. Daniel Eliason, esq. of Hat- 
ton-garden. His library, containing some 
valuable Hebrew books and manuscripts, 
was sold by Messrs. Winstanley, Feb. 6. 

Feb. 2. In Soho-sq., Catherine, the 
wife of T. Philipps, esq. 

In Sloane-st. aged 101, Sarah, widow 
of S. Taylor, esq. 

In Devonshire-st. Queen-sq. aged 79, 
Henry Gresley Atwood, esq. 

Feb. 3. In Hatton-garden, aged 59, 
Henrietta-Cowley, wife of J. Harmer, 
esq. Sheriff and Alderman. 

Feb 5. In Hertford-st. May-fair, aged 
14 months, Geers.-Thos. 2d son of late J. 
H. Cotterell, esq. whose death was re- 
corded in our last, p. 228. 

Feb. 8. At her mother’sin Alfred-pl. 
aged 19, Ann-Maria- Ramsay, fourth sur- 
viving dau. of the late Capt. J. (xodsalve 
Richardson, Indian Navy. 

At Old Brompton, aged 85, Francis 
Cresswell, Esq. 

In Bedford-st. Bedford-sq. George Vin- 
cent, esq. 

Feb. 9. Aged 65, Deputy Assistant 
Commissary-gen. Thomas Lane, son of 
late John Lane, Esq. of Nicholas-lane. 

Feb. 11. At Holloway, aged 53, John 
Roper, esq. 

Feb. 12. Arabella, wife of Charles 
Elkin, esq. of Newman-st. and dau. of P. 
Turnerelli, esq. sculptor. 

At Stockwell, aged 73, Josiah Taylor, 
esq. for many years an eminent bookseller 
in Holborn, particularly for works on ar- 
chitecture. Mr. Taylor has left no chil- 
dren, but has distributed a large property, 
honourably acquired, amongst his relations. 
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Feb. 13. At Lambeth, in her 73d year, 
the wife of Dr. George Lipscomb, Phy- 
sician, formerly of Whitchurch, Bucks, 
and author of the History of that County. 
She was the third of the four daughters of 
Mr. Wells, late of Stratford-on- Avon, 
and sister and coheiress of Edmund 
Wells, esq. Brigade-major in the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, at Bam- 
pore, where he was killed in 1795, in a 
gallant* action under the late Marquess 
Cornwallis. She was married first to 
Mr. Hopkins of Stratford-on- Avon, who 
died in 1798, and secondly, 16th of Jan. 
1803, to Dr. Lipscomb, but left no issue. 

Feb. 14. At Muswell-hill, aged 57, 
Thomas Bird, esq. 

Capt. Jas. Gape, late of Scotch Greys. 

In Upper Seymour-st. the widow of 
N. Golightly, esq. of Ham-common. 

In Sloane-st. Frances-Jane, wife of 
Col. Cromwell Massey, late of Madras 
establishment. 

Feb. 16. In Hertford-st. the widow of 
Edmund Estcourt, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Lasborough-park, Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 18. In Montagu-sq. Ann, widow 
of Joseph Henley, esq. and mother of 
Joseph Warner Henley, esq. of Water- 
perry-house, Oxon. 

Feb. 19. At Newington-green, aged 
$2, Sarah, widow of Wm. Browning, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Camberwell, aged 87, 
William Acton, esq. 





Beps. — Jan. 25. At the Rectory, 
Carlton, aged 2, A. Gervase, only surviv- 
ing child of the Rev. Charles Eyre. 

Brrks.—Jan. 13. Mary, dau. of late 
James Paine, esq. of Sonning-hill. 

Jan, 28. At Tidmarsh, aged 80, Ro- 
bert Hopkins, esq. 

Bucks.—Feb. 6. Aged 38, Mr. Wm. 
Staines, surgeon. He obtained, for dis- 
eoveries and improvements, several re- 
wards from the Society of Arts. 

CornwaLL.—Jan. 21. At Bodmin, the 
widow of Dr. Waldon, and aunt to Lady 
Rolle. 

Dersy.—Feb.5. Aged 51, Lady Frances 
Shirley, only surviving daughter of Earl 
Ferrers. Her body was taken to Staun- 
ton Harold for interment. 

Devon.—Jan. 13. At Devonport, Col. 
Peter Littlejohn, Bengal N. Inf. 

Jan. 20. At North-hall, Eliza, eldest 
dau. of Samuel Shore, esq. 

Jan. 22. Aged 74, Rev. James Small, 
of Axminster, Tutor of the Western 
Academy for upwards of 30 years, and 
Pastor of the Independent Chapel for 
almost half acentury. He was presented 
with two pieces of plate by his pupils 
Jan. 14, 1829. 


Jan. 28. At Witheridge, aged 71, Miss 
Luxton, sister to the Rev. J. Luxton. 

At Exeter, aged 21, Mary, second dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Lately. At Seaton, aged 67, Major 
Mortimer, R.M. formerly of Drewsteign- 
ton. 

At the house of her grandfather Vice- 
Adm, Tollemache, aged 3, Amelia Selina, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Wm. Locke. 

Feb.8. At Larkbeare, near Exeter, 
aged 70, Wm. Vicary, esq. merehant. 

Feb. 11. At Newton Abbat, aged 61, 
John Moysey Bartlett, esq. solicitor, and 
one of his Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Taxes, leaving a widow and a large circle 
of relatives. 

Dorset.—Feb.2. At Piddletrenthide, 
in her 80th year, Frances, widow of 
Francis Newman, esq. and eldest dau. of 
Francis Newman, esq. formerly of Cad- 
bury House, Somerset. 

Feb. 13. Eliza, eldest surviving dau. 
of Col. Mansel, C.B. of Upway, near 
Dorchester. 

DuruamM.—Feb. 11. At Mainsforth, 
Robert Surtees, esq. the Historian of the 
County, to whose many virtues and talents 
we shall endeavour to render justice in a 
future number. 

Essex.—Jan. 21. At Wanstead, aged 
84, Joshua Knowles, esq. 

Feb. 18. At the vicarage, Great Bur- 
stead, aged 78, Eleanor, widow of T. W. 
Preston, esq. of Blackheath. 

GLovucesTer.—Jan. 25. At Clifton, 
Jane, 4th daughter of the late Edward 
Rushworth, esq. of Farringford-hill, Isle 
of Wight, by the Hon. Catherine Holmes, 
dau. of Lord Holmes. 

Jan. 29. At the Rectory, Siston, aged 
24, Sally Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
F. Pellyr. 

Feb. 7. At Broadwell, aged 86, Hester 
Eleanor, widow of Geo. Stratton, esq. of 
Tew Park, Oxon, mother of Geo. Fred. 
Stratton, esq. who lately died in America. 

Feb. 11. At Cheltenham, aged 56, Thos. 
Flower, esq. late of Bombay Civil Serv. 

Hererorp.— At Titley Court, aged 93, 
William Greenly, esq. father of Lady 
Greenly. He was the Senior Wyckamist. 
Bishop Bathurst, of Norwich, now re- 
mains the senior. 

Feb. 19. At Hereford, aged 46, Lucy, 
wife of Richard Parkinson, esq. eldest 
dau. of late Adm. Lechmere. 

Kent —Jan. 19. At Mount Mascal, 
Mary Anne, widow of Rey. Sir John 
Robinson, Bart. She was the 2d dau. of 
Jas. Spencer, of Rathangan, esq.; was 
married in 1786, and lett a widow in 1832, 
having had the numerous family ef six 
sons and twelve daughters (see the memoir 
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of Sir John Robinson in Gent. Mag. 
vol. ct. i. 462). 

At Deptford, aged 75, Mrs. O'Reilly, 
sister to the late Mr. Thomas Flindell, 
founder of the Cornwall Gazette. 

Feb. 1. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 38, 
Mary Ann, wife of Win. Metcalfe, esq. 
of Russell-sq. 

Feb. 2. At Tunbridge Wells, John 
Porker, esq. of Albany-st. Regent’s- 
park, late of Muswell-hill. 

Feb. 7. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 35, 
Caroline, wife of T. Chandless, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, esq. and youngest daughter of 
Sir Wm. Long, of Bedford. 

Feb.8. At Beckenham, aged 30, Henry 
Shute, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Sandgate, Capt. George 
Lucas Rennie, R.N. late of his Majesty’s 
ship Isis. 

Feb. 12. Aged 69, John Butler Pom- 
fret, esq. of Tenterden. 

Feb. 14, At Hoxtable-house, near Dart- 
ford, aged 76, Isaac Espinasse, esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law, a Bencher of Gray’s-inn, 
and a Justice of the Peace for Kent. 

LancasuIrE.—Jan. 23. In Liverpool, 
aged 32, Mungo Park, nephew of Mungo 
Park the African Traveller, and son of 
the late Mr. Park, of the Isle of Mull, 
whom Sir Walter Scott, in the notes to 
“ Guy Mannering,” acknowledges was the 
original of Dandie Dinmont. 

Mippiesrx.—Jan. 26. At Southgate, 
the widow of C. Idle, esq. M.P. for Wey- 
mouth. 

Jan. 31. Aged 74, John Rotton, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Acton, aged 15, Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of Boyce Combe, esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 31. At Wal- 
bottle house, aged 88, Wm. Potter, esq. 

Oxon.—Jan. 18. At Fritwell, Julia- 
Anna, wife of Rev. B. Lambert, Vicar, 
third dau. of Rev. T. Fawcett, Rector of 
Greens Norton. 

Feb. 2. Aged 22, Wm. Christ. Guise, 
esq. Commoner of Christ Church, eldest 
son of the Rev. Powell C. Guise, Rec- 
tor of Craike, Durham, and nephew to 
Sir Wm. Guise, Bart. His talents had 
already obtained for him distinguished 
academical honours. 

SaLor.—Feb. 12. At Hatton Grange, 
in his 70th year, Robert Slaney, esq. 

Somrrset.—Zately. Near Bath, John 
Whitelocke, esq. formerly a general offi- 
cer in the British army, Lieut.-Governor 
of Portsmouth garrison, and Commander 
of the land forces in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to Rio Plata, in 1807, in conse- 
quence of the failure of which he was 
eashiered in the following year. His 
Trial was published at length in a thick 
volume. 

Feb. 3. The widow of John Maule, 
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= ae and late Postmaster of 
ath, 

SraFFoRDSHIRE.—Jan. 26. Elizabeth, 
wife of John Piddock, esq. of the Platts. 

Feb. 6. At Lichfield, in her 70th year, 
Mrs. Mary Gresley, sister to the late Rev. 
Wm. Gresley, Rector of Netherseale, 
Leicestershire. 

Surrey.—Jan. 24. At Henley Park, 
aged 36, Mary-Noel, wife of H. Halsey, 
esq. third dau. of the late Andrew Stir- 
ling, esq. of Drumpeller. 

Jan. 25. At Dulwich, Ann, widow of 
John Adcock, esq. of that place. 

Jan. 29. At Epsom, aged 77, G. W. 
Story, Esq. 

Feb. 9. At Upper East Sheen, Miss 
Henrietta Sarah Molesworth, cousin to 
Viscount Molesworth; daughter of the 
Hon. Robert Molesworth, who died in 
1814, by the Hon. Mary Jones, eldest 
— of Charles 4th Viscount Rane- 
agh. 

Sussex.—Jan. 25. At Hastings, Was- 
tel Brisco, esq. of Devonshire-place, and 
Height Hall, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 11. Ann, widow of K. Whatley, 
esq. of Holtye House. 

Warwicx.—Jan. 5. In her 75th year, 
Susanna, wife of Mr. Linwood, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Jan. 13. At Stratford-upon-Avon, 
aged 41, Susanna, only dau. of late Rev. 
Bernard Rice, Viear of Alderminster. 

Jan. 21. Mr. George Leigh, claimant 
to the title and estates of the late Edward 
Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh. 

Witts —Feb.3. At Hungerford, aged 
68, George Ryley, esq. solicitor, and up- 
wards of thirty years Town Clerk. 

WorcestER.—Feb.9. Joseph Roberts, 
esq. of Blockley, and of Lower Clopton. 

Feb. 13. At Blakebrook, Eliza, wife 
of Thomas Simcox Lea, esq. eldest dau. 
of late Geo. Simcox, esq. of Narborne, 
Staff. 

Yorx.—Jan. 19. Aged 74, the widow 
of James Banks, esq. of Wakefield and 
Monk Hill, near Pontefract. She was 
one of the daughters of the late Lewyn 
Boldero Barnard, esq. of Cave Castle, 
and her remains were interred in the fa-. 
mily vault in St. Mary’s Chureb, Bever- 
ley. She has bequeathed 1002. each to. 
Wakefield, Beverley, the two Caves, and. 
Pontefract, for charitable purposes. 

Jan. 27. At Monkton, near Borough- 
bridge, in his 100th year, Mr. John Steel.. 
He remembered going to see the King’s 
troops encamped on Kirby-hill Moor, du- 
ring the rebellion in 1745, and many other 
events in the early part of the reign of 
George the Second. 

Lately. At Hull, aged 80, Sarah, widow 
of John Blundell, esq. formerly of Lin- 
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coln, and mother of Drs. Thomas and 
Edward Blundell, of London. 

Feb. 5. At Pontefract, aged 89, Ber- 
nard Hartley, esq. surveyor of the bridges 
of the West Riding. 

Watts.....Jan, 24. Constance, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. T. Shrapnel Biddulph, 
of Amroth Castle, Pembrokeshire. 

Feb. 8. At Peniarth, in his 60th year, 
William Wynne, esq. Deputy Lieut. for 
Carnarvon and Merioneth, 

ScorLanD.—Jan. 6. At Kirkmay 
House, Robert Inglis, esq. of Kirkmay. 

Jan. 7. At Rockville, the wife of Capt. 
Henry Bruce, R.N. and Jan. 18, George, 
his infant son. 

Jan. 8. At Edinburgh, Thomas- Chas. 
eldest son of Chas. Kinnear, esq. of Kin- 
near. 

Jan. 11. At Dalzell House, in his 42d 
year, Archibald J. Hamilton, esq. the 
projector of the benevolent but Utopian 
Orbiston scheme. 

Jan. 19. Drowned, in the bay of Inver- 
ness, Capt. Alex. Gordon, 2d regiment. 

Jan. 21. At Sandyford, near Glasgow, 
Capt. Archibald Morrison, late of Ist 
reg. Royal Scots. 

Jan. 21. At Geanies House, co. Ross, 
aged 88, Donald Macleod, esq. who held 
the office of Sheriff-depute of the counties 
of Ross and Cromarty for fifty-nine years, 
was Convener of Ross-shire for forty 
years, and Vice-Lieutenant of the same 
county while Lord Seaforth was Lord- 
Lieutenant. The militia and volunteers 
were embodied under his superintendence, 
and he himself commanded a fine corps of 
1,000 men. 

Jan. 22. At Edinburgh, aged 62, Lady 
Charlotte, wife of the Rt. Hon. Charles 
Hope, Lord President of the Court of 
Session; aunt to the Earl of Hopetoun. 
Her ladyship was the second dau. of John 
the second Earl, by his third wife Lady 
Elizabeth Leslie, second dau. of Alex. 
Earl of Leven and Melville. She was 
married August 8, 1793, to her first cou- 
sin the present Lord President, and has 
left issue four sons and eight daughters. 

Jan. 26. At Turnberry Lodge, Ayr, 
Mr. John Guthrie, late Captain in the 
Middlesex militia. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 10. At Dublin, Mac 
Loughlin, the Irish harper. 

Jan. 22. Aged 60, Wm. Miller, esq. 
of Bellmount, near Londonderry. 

Jan.27. At Knockenmore Cottage, 
in his 72d year, O’Connor of Connorville. 
His remains were interred at Kilcrea 
Abbey. 

Lately. Captain Campbell, of the 
47th regiment, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse while hunting near Mul- 
lingar. 
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Feb. 6. At Belfast, aged 63, Mr. 
James Stevenson. He was a native of 
Paisley, and having resided many years 
in Glasgow, went to Ireland to superin- 
tend a manufacturing concern. He was 
the author of several poetical pieces, of a 
religious cast. 

Feb. 9. John Montgomery, esq. of 
Locust Lodge near Belfast, an eminent 
agriculturist. 

East Inpies.—July 23. At Futty- 
ghur, aged 29, Lieut. William Trigge 
Garrett, Bengal Art. second son of Rear- 
Adm. Garrett, Governor of Haslar Hos- 
pital. 

Aug..... At Banda, in Bengal, of 
cholera, the wife of Montague Ainslie, 
of the Civil Service, aged 33; and Agnes, 
their youngest daughter, aged 4. 

At Calcutta, Louisa, wife of Wm. 
Seton Charters, M.D. 

Sept. 16. At Patna, Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. William Start, and 3d dau. of 
Mr. Baron Gurney. 

Sept. 20. At Calcutta, George Wad- 
dell, M.D. son of Robert Waddell, esq. 
of Glasgow. 

Sept. 21. On her route from Calcutta 
to Murat, Mary Anne, wife of Capt. 
Geo, Hogarth, 26th regt. 3d dau. of T. 
Beale Cooper, esq. of Bengeworth, 
Evesham. 

Sept. 27. At Calcutta, Mary, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Ticknell, C.B. Bengal Eng. 

Oct. 6. At Jessore, Bengal, in his 
35th year, Robert Bransby Francis, esq. 
surgeon of that station, 3d son of Charles 
Francis, esq. of Bexley. 

Oct. 18. At Bellary, of cholera, Ju- 
lius Wm. Brockman, esq. Capt. 55th 
regt. eldest son of the Rev. Julius Drake 
Brockman, of Cheriton, Kent. 

West Inpies.—Nov 27. At Port- 
land, Jamaica, in his 36th year, William, 
the second son of John West, esq. of 
that island, and of Brixton-pl. Surrey. 

Dec. 7. At Barbadoes, Commander 
William G. Agar (1824), of his Majesty’s 
ship Arachne. 

Sept... At Mexico, aged 27, Mr. 
Thos. Cochrane Stirling, son of the late 
Rev. Alex. Stirling, D.D. Minister of 
Tillicoultry, co. Clackmannan. 

Oct. 31. Dr. Mukel, Professor of 
Anatomy at Halle, author of a great work 
on comparative anatomy, and other publi- 
cations. 

Nov. 1. At St. Prix, in the valley of 
Montmorenci, aged 66, Alex. Wright, 
esq. late of Bengal civil service. 

Nov. 8. At Tournay, Belgium, Ma- 
dame Haghe, and Nov. 15, her husband 
Monsieur L. Haghe, architect, both at 
advanced ages; the father and mother of 
oo L. Haghe, of Gate-st. Lincoln’s-inn- 

elds. 
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Nov. 10. At Tarsus, in Syria, Mr. 
Wm. Wallace, civil-engineer in the ser- 
vice of the Pacha of Egypt. 

Nov, 11. At Tobago, R. Blucke, esq. 
fourth son of the late Rev. Robt. Blucke, 
Vicar of Edlesborough, Bucks. 

At St. Servan, in France, aged 61, 
Commander James Grant (1805). In 
1800 and the two following years he com- 
manded the Lady Nelson, a brig of 60 
tons, fitted with sliding keels, which was 
sent on a voyage of discovery in the 
southern hemisphere, a narrative of which 
was published. He obtained the rank of 
Commander 1805, and received a pension 
of 1502. in 1806 for wounds received in 
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action. He subsequently commanded 
the Raven and Thracian sloops. 

Nov. 12. At Besancon, the Abbe 
Guillaume Dubourg, Bishop of Besan- 
con, a native of St. Domingo. He was 
born Feb. 14, 1706, and consecrated to 
thesee of Besancon Feb. 15, 1833. 

At Grenada, Almeria, wife of Lewis 
Hoyes, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Soleure, in Switzerland, 
Col. Hampson Prevost Thomas, late of 
Royal Waggon Train. 

Nov. 30. At Newfoundland, in her 
20th year, Harriet Thompkins, second 
dau. of the Rev. F. Woodcock, Rector 
of Moreton, Heref. 
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from Jan. 22 to Feb. 18, 1834. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 114] 50 and 60 111 
Males 715 Y ) 479 | Males 613 bieis e&\ 5and 10 56/60 and 70 9% 
Females 704 Females 605 & J10 and 20 51| 70 and 80 93 

& )20 and 30 86|80 and 90 44 
Whereof have died'stillborn and under 69 f 30 and 40 100] 90 and 100 97 
TWO years Od........c.ccccerescccscescreceees 351 40 and 50 111 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 14, 








Rye. | Be s. | Peas. 
s d.| & ad} & dd. 
31 11|32 5 |37 0 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Feb. 24, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
e & a @&ie 
49 0 | 2710 | 18 6 
Kent Bags...........+. 5l. Os. to TW. Qs. 
MN a acescnsnsocasal Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
TINE can ccssciscinacsal Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


Farnham (fine)... .102 Os. to 12s. 10s. 





Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to Ol. Os. 


Kent Pockets...... 51. 5s. to 102. Os. 
NS OER 4l. 15s. to 61. Os. 
eee 41. 10s. to 102. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb 21, 
Smithfield, Hay, 27. 10s. to 4/. 0s.—Straw, 17. 10s. to 17. 16s. — Clover, 37.10s. to 4d. 15s. 





SMITHFIELD, Feb. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 


Beef.. me - Fe hh eee Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
| Wepre 4s. 8d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 24: 

VEbLcciccrc ccc S008, Gf MD cin sancescad 2,452 Calves 130 
PR iinssschsacessnennt 3s. 10d. to 4s. Od. Sheep & Lambs 17,160 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 24, 


Walls Ends, from 15s. 9d. to 18s. 0d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 15s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 5ls. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. 0d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 234.——Ellesmere and Chester, 824.——Grand Junction, 


237. 





India, 93. 





Kennet and Avon, 26.——Leeds and Liverpool, 498.——Regent’s, 16.—— 
Rochdale, 110.——London Dock Stock, 


——St. Katharine’s, 624.—— West 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200.——Grand Junction Water 


Works, 59.——West Middlesex, 784.——Globe Insurance, 1454——-—Guardian, 


283.—— Hope, 6. 
Gas, 404. 








Chartered Gas Light, 50.—Imperial Gas, 514.—— Phoenix 
Independent Gas, 45.—— United General, 45.———Canada Land Com- 


pany, 514.———Reversionary Interest, 1274. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
































344 
-METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From January 27, to February 24, 1834, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: f nee : : r a“. : 
Seige) ¢ [gz] g Seige|¢ 32) & 
> 8 /S 5 ss a Weather. | 7 SSE] .5 SH § Weather. 
Eaba|* 24| 2 aae|* 24) 2 
i Jan| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Feb} ° | ° | ° jin. pts.! 
27 | 48 | 54 | 52 |/29, 80 |cloudy, rain|| 11 | 45 | 48 | 41 |/30, 08 ‘cloudy 
i 28 | 53 | 54 | 40 , 30 |do. windy 12 | 43 | 47 | 36 ||29, 64 \do. rain 
f 29 | 36 | 39 | 34 |/30, 20 |fair 13 | 38 | 47 | 43 |/30, 03 /do. 
30 | 38 | 45 | 45 || , 23 |do. cloudy 14 | 40 | 47 | 43 | , 28 fair, cloudy 
31 | 46 | 49 | 42 » 10 |cloudy 15 | 42 | 45 | 38 » 28 rain, do. 
F.1} 39 | 45 | 37 ||, 10 /fair 16 | 41 | 43 | 34|| , 37 fair 
2 | 38 | 41 | 41 |/29, 90 |cloudy 17 | 33 | 46 | 45 || , 20 ido. 
3 | 42 | 50 | 42 || , 96 /fair 18 | 45 | 48 | 46 | , 13 cloudy 
4] 43 | 48 | 46 » 82 /do. 19 | 47 | 52 | 48 |\29, 98 fair do. 
5 | 43 | 52 | 46 » 80 |cloudy 20 | 43 | 51 | 49 ||30, 13 do. 
6 | 41 | 47 | 40 || , 99 /do. fair. 21 | 43 | 48 | 38 > 10 do. 
7 | 35 | 38 | 36 30, 10 |do. foggy 22 | 39 | 48 | 46 || , 33 cloudy 
8 | 32 | 39 | 32 » 10 |do. do. 23 | 48 | 52 | 49 | , 20 do. fair 
9| 35 | 39 | 32 || , 30 ldo. do. 24) 49 | 55 45 | , 08 do. do. 
10 | 36 | 44 | 40 || , 32 /fair | | 
| | ' 
° ; ' i \ 



































; DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
; From January 28, to February 24, 1833, both inclusive. 













































































; a ° e las re) rai a wn ee 
H Sie3]/8s53/8./18 8s 8/5 M4 3 o 
i 21 o n ir r om $ a2 ,° 
mR | S8 Os Ca ~ ¢ be Og PEWS) § \ot Ex. Bills, 
Siu les lak |(SSISEl 28 SHES =S| £1000. 
d)3|/as]as [am aS) A gaitemn| «2 2a , 
a a ae) ” Fa _ si % = 
\ oO ioe) = 
| 
28.215 89 41883 § 97 | 97496§ 4{1033) 174|2434|2628 pm... 48. 47 pm 
29215 |89§ §88g g—) 975,964 4/1034) 173/244 2628 pm.| 88 | 47 48 pm 
302145893 4/88; 4—— 973 96% 4 174/244 |2728pm.\——|_ 48 47 pm. 
| 312154893 489 8{-—| 97396g §)1034) 174/2454/28 29 pm.|—| 48 47 pm 
1215 89§ 488% %—| 974 96$ 4/1033) 174/2454/2628 pm.|1014) 46 47 pm 
3—89} 4/884 4/97 | 97 964 4/1034) 174|246 |26 28pm. 46 47 pm 
42145894 4883 4/ 974) 973.964 4]103§, 174/246 [2729 pm.|— 46 47 pm 
52144895 488; §— 97496} 41035) 174/246 |2729pm.|100 | 46 47 pm 
6215 894 488% 4) 973 973964 43/1033) 174] 2829 pm.|—— 46 47 pm 
72154893 gso4 4 | 974 96g 174|2463) 28 pm. |—) 46 48 pm 
82154894 488; §| 974| 974,964 4)103g| 174/2454 29 30pm. 45 47 pm 
10216 894903'89§ | 98 | 98397 4/103g| 1749/2484) 28 pm. |——, 47 48 pm 
11/216 (90 893/894 3|— 973 974 63'103g| 17§|2485|2928 pm. 47 48 pm 
12893 3894 §—— 98 97 4/1033) 174/——|2928pm.|1013 48 47 pm 
d 13215389; 3/898 4! 97% 97% 7/103§| 174|2474|2729 pm. 47 48 pm 
142144190 892/894 4, 98 | 98497 4/104 | 174,——|2928 pm.|—._ 46 48 pm 
. 15215 |90 89289 4—| 98 973 41033) 17§X——'2927pm..—. 47 48 pm 
: 17,2153} 90 (89% 4—| 98 ‘974 $)1044) 1'73/2494/28 29 pm.._—|_ 47 46 pm 
; 18 2154 904892'89§ | 984] 98 973 4)1044| 173|2493'27 28 pm... 46 47 pm. 
19215 [893 90894 4) 97397 4/1044! 179/249 |—_1003| 47 46 pm. 
{ 20217 |904 141893903 98§, 99 975 84)104g| 174)251 2830pm.|—_ 46 48 pm. 
21/217 lol 3903 14' 991! 99 98 411054) 174/253 |3032pm.|—— 49 52 pm. 
222174 91% 1905 3 98§97§ 31042) 1739/2534] 32 pm. |— 52 51 pm. 
24217 els 1/904 7 983 973 i 3231 _— 51 49 pm. 





New South Sea Stock, Feb. 18, 873.—19, 873. 
q Old South Sea Annuities, Jan. 31, 883.— Feb. 5, 873.—8, 88 —20, 883. 
' J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, GoopLuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREEFT. 





